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WONDERS OF TOUCH 

An Editorial by Hugo Gernsbacic 



9 The simpler that things seem to us because of our fa- 
miliarity with them, the more difScult they become when 
we try to analyze them. 

Touch, the tactile sense, is one of these, and it is not 
such a simple thing as we believe it to be. It is wonder- 
fully complicated. 

Of course, the sense of touch is distributed over the en- 
tire human body, as is well known. It should, however, be 
distinguished from other varieties of common experience, 
such as pain and temperature sensations; and, while these 
are perceived through the same nerves (that is, the aenaory 
nerves) the nerve fibres identified with the sense that we 
call touch are provided with si>ecial terjninal organs. 
Moreover, this sense is properly exercised only in those 
parts where there is an abundance of special so-^led “end 
organs.” There are two kinds of these: the “touch oor- 
puaclea,” which Ue chiefly in the skin ; and the “end btdbe" 
which are found mainly in the mucous membranes. 

The sense of touch is far more sensitive than you might 
think. Besides, it is possible to cultivate the sense to a 
high order. The blind, for instance, use their finger tips 
in a far different manner than those who rely on their 
eyes. The sense can become ehaipened so r^arkably that 
a blind person can read a heavy impression of an ordinary 
printed page without the well-kne?^ Braille method. In 
o^er words, the relief impression made by the type is suf- 
ficient for such blind persons to read the printed page 
with their finger tips. 

Nor is the sense of touch confined only to solids. Differ- 
ences in barometric pressures can be perceived by certain 
individuals, from their effect on the skin. 

Which part of the body is most sensitive, as far as 
touch is concerned? You might think the finger tips, but 
such is not the case. 

Acuteness of sense of touch has to do a great deal with 
the blood supply, rather than with the skin. This again is 
largely influenced by the surrounding temperature. 

The acuteness of touch itself is often measured by the 
instrument known as the Aesthesiometer, which consists 
of two needle points, which extend from two movable arms 
which are connected with a graduated scale. A pair of 
compasses may be used in the same manner. The closer 
together the needle points can be aeparately perceived, the 
greater the delicacy of touch. The distance at which the 



two points can be separately distinguished by the subject 
on various parts of the body may be better understood 
from the following: 

Millimeters 



Tip of tongue 1.1 

Tip of nose - 6.6 

White part of lips 8.8 

Back of hand .29.8 



Back 66.0 

From this, it will be seen that the tongue is the most 
sensitive part of the human body to touch, and the back, 
that is, the region of the spinal column the least sensitive. 

It is certain that the human being has not a very acute 
sense of touch. Certain animals and insects are known to 
have a far more acute sensory organization; and it is 
thought, for instance, that the antenna of insects is one of 
the most acute sensory organs that we know of. 

There may, however, be others even more sensitive, and 
a number of scientists believe that, for instance, bats pos- 
sess a sensory organ so sensitive that we can have no con- 
ception of it. It has been found that bats complete^ 
blinded, by depriving them of their eyes, can still find their 
way about in a room criss-crossed with fine wires which 
the bat can, of course, not see. One might think that 
perhaps the sound-vibrations of its wings beating against 
the wire would be reflected and the bat would thus hear 
the echo, but this theory is not tenable because bats de- 
prived of both eyesight and hearing still find their way 
about such a room without ever touching a wire or hitting 
the wall. Scientists have, therefore, come to the conclusion 
that the bat perceived the nearness of the wire or wall by 
means of its sensory organs underneath the wings, in a 
way not understood clearly today. 

We all know of optical illusions ; but very few individuals 
are aware that there are tactile illusions as well. You 
can easily make the following experiment and satisfy your- 
self as to that point. Twist the index and the third finwr 
so they cross each other. Take a marble and place it be- 
tween the fingers at the point where they cross. Roll the 
marble between the two fingers while they are crossed. 
If you close your eyes, you will be positive that you are 
actually feeling two balls: and only by looking at the single 
ball can you bring yourself to believe that there is only one 
there. 
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(Ilbutration by Paul) 

Wifh the immense panorama of the empty Place de la Concorde spread before them, Mazetier sud> 
denly gripped his assistant by the arm. To the flamboyant red of the skyline there succeeded an 

orange light. 
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THE RADIO TERROR 



By EUGENE THEBAULT 

Translated from the French by Fletcher Pratt 

-•^n the 18th of October, 1952, the weather in Paris 
was marvelous, and numerous groups lingered along 
the boulevards in the early afternoon to yield themselves 
lazily to the caresses of autumn. 

At the Place de I’Opera a great crowd had gathered 
before the perfected loudspeaker which had just been 
installed there for the benefit of the public. Its powerful 
voice dominated the clamors of the traffic which rolled 
unceasingly past like a triumphal parade. 

The loudspeaker, with a clarity and tone that delighted 
the assemble public was reproducing the sounds of a 
cleverly assembled concert in which eight educated dogs, 
three elephants and a dozen performing parrots were 
performing a rendition of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
The eight dogs were in London ; the three elephants were 
in Calcutta, where one of them was tooting a trombone, 
the second a bassoon, and the third a hautbois especially 
constructed for this gigantic and rather unusual per- 
former. The dozen parrots sang (if one could call it 
that) from Buenos Aires; and everything had been ar- 
ranged by the world radio commission so that all the dif- 
ferent members of this extraordinary choir could be heard 
by wireless enthusiasts in any part of the universe. 

As a matter of fact, the reception was all one could 
hope for. The elephant hautbois player had just finished 
a solo, executed with deafening virtuosity, when all at 
once, the thread of the animal concert was broken, to be 
replaced by an absolutely insupportable sound of frying. 

“Well !” remarked someone, “what’s going on ? T don’t 
seem to be able to understand the words any more.” 

People laughed, imagining that the disagreeable sounds 
were part of the program. 

A blonde midinette, declared gaily: 

“I know what it is^ they’ve tuned in on some pigs ask- 
ing for their soup.” 

“It’s extraordinarily well imitated,” affirmed a young 
radio enthusiast in a tone of conviction. 

Suddenly, the sound of frying ceased, and after a few 
seconds of incomprehensible silence, a voice came from 
the loudspeaker, a sharp, dry, tearing voice, but so clear 
that every syllable enunciated was heard. 

“Listen !” said the voice, “Listen ! The world is com- 
ing to an end !” 

A burst of laughter greeted this announcement. The 
first speaker cried : 

“Is that all?” 

A serious-looking gentleman shrugged his shoulders. 
“Walt. A new publicity trick,” he explained. 

But the voice in the loudspeaker began anew, trembling 
with vibrations of hate and anger : 

“Listen ! I, whom you do not know and who hate and 
despise all of you, announce that I have found a method 



* This unusual story, which we have imported from 
France, and had translated by our well known friend 
Mr. Pratt, deals in a realistic way with some of the 
fascinating and dangerous possibilities of electro- 
magnetic waves. 

We are just becoming aware of the universal in- 
fluence of the electromagnetic spectrum on our 
lives. From radio down to cosmic rays, we are 
walled about by ceaseless bombardment of radia- 
tions. And we have been told that even matter 
itself is made up of such electromagnetic vibrations. 

K some of the events in this breathless story seem 
fantastic, we must remember that we know, as yet, 
very little of the Invisible world of radiations. And 
pernaps, some day, scientists will be able to dup- 
licate the amazing things of our unknown inventor. 



of annihilating mankind and destroying the world ! Lis- 
ten! In an hour the world will be destroyed! In an 
hour, do you hear? Nothing will exist any more, neither 
you nor the earth that supports you ! I am the master of 
unknown forces and of waves possessing an infinite power 
of destruction. I am the master, the only master of the 
universe ! And" I desire that the universe shall perish.” 

The only result of this emphatic speech was to raise 
an even greater hilarity. 

“Too bad,” shouted the joker, "that I didn’t know about 
it three days ago. It would have saved me paying my 
rent.” 

A tall young man who was tranquilly lighting a cigar- 
ette chipped in : 

“ — ^And with me getting married next week!” 

And the midinette added : 

“The radio’s a bore today — just when the animal con- 
cert was going so well, too ! Somebody ought to call up 
about it.” 

The general opinion seemed to be that some practical 
joker was amusing himself at the expense of the crowd. 
But the crowd did not go away ; everyone waited for the 
words that would show what the clever speaker was ad- 
vertising. The cloudless sky held an autumn sun so warm 
that everyone felt amused and indulgent ; at certain times 
of year it takes very little to please Parisians. The loud- 
sp^er began again : 

“I hate humanity and I have condemned it. All human 
beings are criminals ; they injure themselves, they kill each 
other, they deserve to be punished. I, who speak to you, 
I, against whom you can do nothing, I, who can do every- 
thing, am going to precipitate all of you back into the 
nothingness from which you should never have emerged !- 
I am going to give you a proof of my power. You see 
what time it is ? Look at your watches ; in ten minutes 
the sun will disappear ; the shadows will cover the whole 
earth and become thicker and thicker ; no light at all will 
be able to shine in the night that I create . . . 
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“Listen ! Listen ! In twenty minutes a glacial cold will 
replace the present warmth. Your limbs will be paralyzed 
and then you will begin to believe what I tell you. I hate 
you, all of you, you living people, who, in an instant, will 
be nothing but so many corpses. Your bodies will not 
fall to dust — they will be annihilated ! Have you never 
thought what it would be like — ^not to exist? Well, you 
have fifty minutes to prepare yourselves for it.” 

• A frightful laugh, amplified by the loudspeaker, sent 

a tremor through the crowd. The voice continued: 

“I hate you. I wish your agony could last for cen- 
turies. But in fifty minutes no living thing will exist any 
more.” 

The voice fell silent ; a silence filled almost with agony. 
But the clear laughter of the midinette dissipated the gen- 
eral sensation of terror. 

“I have it !” she said, “It’s an ad for a fur company ! 
If it weren’t so warm. I’d take my 30,000 francs and buy 
me a moleskin.” 

The serious gentleman added : 

“The joke is in bad taste. Why don’t the police do 
something about it ?” 

Nevertheless he pulled out his watch and glanced at it, 
an action imitated by the major portion of the hearers of 
this unlikely discourse. Then, as though in spite of him- 
self, he looked at the sky. 

Not a cloud ! The benevolent sun shone down on them, 
reassuring and magnificent. Decidedly, the midinette’s 
idea was the most likely explanation of this unexpected 
and ultra-modem method of getting people’s attention. 

All the same, in this crowd which remained so skeptical 
and so little moved, there was one person who seemed to 
take this incredible announcement hurled on the ether, 
apparently by some melancholy joker, at its face value. 
It was a young man of some twenty-two years, who ■wore 
the smock and cap of a Parisian laborer. |Iis thin, seri- 
ous face bore an expression of the keenest attention, as 
making play with his elbows, he worked as close as pos- 
sible to the loudspeaker and waited to hear it again. But 
no one paid any attention to the growing surprise and 
fright that spread over his visage. 

The Place de I’Opera was black with people, and hur- 
rying crowds of the curious overflowed down the boule- 
vards, filling the Rue de la Paix as far as the Place Ven- 
dome, flowing down the Rue Auber and into the Rue du 
Quatre-Septembre, growing larger every second through 
all the streets where one could hear the voice of the loud- 
speaker. Th clever merchandiser who had thought of 
this scheme to advertise his wares, had certainly attained 
his object ! He must have been a clever psychologist to 
thus play on idle dolts with a display of superior doltery. 

Meanwhile, a good many of the strollers, thinking the 
show was over and that the intermpted concert would 
hardly be resumed, began to go their separate ways when 
the loudspeaker began again. 

“Watch !” clamored the gigantic voice, “watch the sun ! 
It is going to darken, and in two minutes the cold will 
begin,” 

At these words the young workman made desperate 
efforts to get away. He succeeded in escaping from the 
crowd, got around the Opera House, and raced as fast as 
his would carry him down the Rue Auber. It was 
time ; there was a terrible surge among the mass of people 



and cries of fright rose from all sides. A sinister shadow, 
like that of an eclipse, spread rapidly from west to east, 
hiding the sun and then spreading rapidly across the heav- 
ens to plunge the whole city into a nightmare dream. And 
in every direction, propagated by terror with the speed 
of an electric current the news that a frightful and inevit- 
able catastrophe was upon the world spread through the 
city, invading every district, racing down every darkened 
street. 

In the sudden obscurity there was the wildest disorder. 
As the voice had predicted, it was impossible to light 
either electricity or gas; and in the crisis produced by 
this abnormal night, no one thought of taking steps to 
insure order and quiet movement — not that any such .steps- 
would have been of the slightest use. 

In that wild crowd of men and women who had sud- 
denly become the prey of an inexpressible horror, nobody 
had the cool-headedness even to think of the supernatural 
individual who had boasted of being able to destroy the 
world and who seemed in a fair way to do it. Everyone 
thought of the horror ; no one of its author. 

Was the unknown really going to realize his terrible 
prediction ? And in destroying the earth and all its living 
beings would he not destroy himself as well? Was the 
same thing happening all over the world as at Paris ? So 
many problems, so many questions — and no one able to 
answer them, all were incapable of intelligent thought. 
The movement in the streets and boulevards was com- 
pletely halted, an agonized silence weighed down the 
crowd, as everyone heard only the oppressed breathing 
of his neighbor. 

Suddenly cries of despair broke forth, heart-rending 
appeals, wails, shouts of rage and the dumb sound of 
blows, revealing the combats for life the dark concealed. 
It was for anyone who could to make his way through the 
crowd by main strength, to find his way through the 
opaque black toward his home, there to exchange a last 
farewell with his family before plunging into nothing- 
ness. The prediction was being realized ; a brief and final 
agony -w'as beginning for the human species, brief, but so 
terrible that seconds seemed to last for centuries. 

Once more the voice of the loudspeaker rose above the 
crowd, sarcastic and insulting : 

“Everything I promised you is really going to happen, 

. . . Now prepare for the cold ! The polar cold, which you 
would not be able to resist even if I should renounce the 
joy of destroying the earth and all its inhabitants. In a 
few minutes, in a half an hour at most, there will be no 
more people alive.” 

And in fact it was as though an icy blanket fell sud- 
denly upon Paris. Then, after a few seconds the cold 
was accentuated, it became so bitter that no one among 
the victims of the diabolic unknown had even the strength 
to shiver. In an absolute silence, like that of the tomb, 
in a night as profound as that of the sepulchre, the loud- 
speaker counted the last moments of the world, before it 
should be re-absorbed in the infinite. 

“Still ten minutes more! . . . Five minutes more!” 

Near the loudspeaker a single soft voice rose in a sob- 
bing plea : 

“My Ck.d!” 

As though the prayer had been heard, the enemy of the 
world cried from the loudspeaker : 

“Two minutes more — and the world will be destroyed !” 
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CHAPTER II 
The Helium Lamp 

• At the exact moment when the crowd in the Place de 
rOpera was finding itself much amused by the concert 
of the dogs, the elephants and the parrots organized by 
the three amusement trusts of London, Calcutta and 
Buenos Aires, the engineer Gribal was preparing to leave 
his little apartment on the Rue Boissy-d’Anglas. His 
wife, daughter and son were meanwhile listening in on 
the performance. 

When little Roger, a lad Of fourteen, saw his father 
take his hat and start toward the door, he called out, in a 
feme of regret : 

‘‘Oh, papa, it’s a shame you have to go. The elephants 
are simi^y wonderful ; the one with the hautbois just made 
a trill in sol! Didn’t he, Paulette?” 

Roger’s sister, whose eighteen years conferred a musi- 
cal sense a little less uncertain than that of her brother, 
corrected him with a smile : 

‘‘I think the sol was a re. But it’s true that the ele- 
phants are good.” 

Roger protested : 

“A re! Never ! Women have no ear for music !” 
Having delivered himself of this sage maxim, Roger 
took up his headset again, for the radio in Gribal’s apart- 
ment, an improvement on the usual models, rendered to 
perfection the sound of the instruments and voices which 
are always a little distorted by a loudspeaker, 

Mme. Gribal, a little less interested than her children 
in the virtuousos of Calcutta, laid down her listening hel- 
met to say to her husband : 

“No overcoat ? You’d better take one ; the evenings are 
getting quite chilly now.” 

Gribal laughed: 

“Bah,” he said, “it’s as warm as a summer’s day. Don’t 
worry — this is not a good day for catching colds. Run 
along back to your concert; I’ll be back in a couple of 
hours, anyway. Have a good time.” 

“Don’t get run over.” 

Gribal smiled. Every time he went out his wife gave 
him the same good advice. She knew that her husband 
was always mulling over some scientific problem in his 
head, and was quite as likely to stop in the middle of the 
street to calculate a formula as not. But Gribal had two 
qualities sufficient to protect even a pedestrian in a city 
— he had a quick eye, and in spite of his forty-two years 
was as supple and active as a young man of twenty-five ; 
moreover, he was not as absent-minded as he seemed. 
For he had a sort of double mind ; his intelligence went 
ticking along without in the least interrupting his physi- 
cal reactions. 

And, moreover, what was there to fear? He worked 
hardly two doors from where he lived, in the Avenue 
Champs-Elysees, at the Office of Scientific Research, a 
bureau of the new Ministry of Science. And he had a 
good position ; he was at once the disciple, the friend, and 
the main reliance of the director of the office, the cele- 
brated Mazelier, the great scientist whose discoveries for 
the last two years had been upsetting the usual concepts 
of physics and chemistry. 

Gribal had to go up the Champs-Elysees as far as the 
Rond-Point He walked gaily along, filled with the joy 
of life, tasting the sweetness of the exquisite autumnal 
day which seemed meant for a holiday. The engineer, 



naturally, knew nothing, and could suspect nothing of 
the drama which was proceeding only a few hundred 
yards from him, for the dismal announcements of the 
loudspeaker reached him only as an indistinct murmur. 
Therefore his surprise was extreme when, as he arrived 
at the door of the office, he saw the sun suddenly dark- 
ened, and the shadows descended rapidly upon the dty. 

At first he thought: 

“What’s this? Night already? My watch must be 
decidedly slow.” 

But as rapidly as lightning another reflection crossed 
his mind. It was hardly half a minute since he had glanced 
at the Arc de Triomphe, bathed in sunlight. The sun was 
still high above the horizon. No doubt possible ; his watch 
was not slow. But then, what did this sudden darkness 
mean? 

Naturally Gribal was in the habit of searching for a 
scientific explanation for every phenomenon he observed. 
This time, to his astonishment, he could not find any. 

His stupefaction was such that he expressed it aloud; 

“This is too much ; I don’t believe it,” he remarked. 

And like any other scientist with a theory upset, he 
added : 

“It’s incomprehensible !” 

The event that produced such a statement was surpris- 
ing indeed, for Gribal held it as a fundamental principle 
that the human mind was capable of understanding every- 
thing, and as a consequence accomplishing anything. But, 
for the moment there was nothing- for it to accomplish. 
Alone in the Avenue des Champs-Elysees, whose habitual 
and joyous noises had given place to the silence of the 
tomb, he was ready to admit that he was dreaming wide 
awake, and that some kind of an absurd delusion was in 
possession of his brain. 

Suddenly there was a voice at his side, a voice vibrant 
with inquietude, and which he recognized without diffi- 
culty : 

“It’s you, Gabril? Quick, quick, come here!” 

“Ah, you’re there, M. Mazelier? . . . What the devil 
is going on, anyway?” 

• Gribal felt much reassured. Mazelier was there ! The 

explanation of the phenomenon would not be far be- 
hind him. But without replying to Gribal’s question, the 
director of the office repeated, in a voice dominated by a 
kind of terror : 

“Quick I Quick ! . . . For heaven’s sake, hurry, Gribal 1” 

“Wait. I can’t see a damned thing. I’m going to light 
a match.” 

“No use. Your matches won’t light. Here! Take 
this.” 

A feeble light, then another, burned suddenly in the 
shadows. Gribal could make out the face of his chief as 
he handed him a little torch of singular shape. 

“It’s a helium lamp,” said Mazelier, “the light is re- 
sistant to the influence of most kinds of waves. Fortu- 
nately, I had a couple with me. But quick, open the lab- 
oratory door. You have the key, haven’t you? Quick, 
quick I We haven’t a second to lose.” 

When such a man as Mazelier made a display of un- 
easiness, there must be some danger both grave and im- 
mediate. Gribal ceased asking questions and began acting. 
He hurried along after his chief, bearing like him, the 
providential lamp. The two ran through the complex 
corridors of the laboratory. The sound of a voice was 
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audible, issuing from a loudspeaker placed at one side — 
the same voice that was carrying terror to all Paris, and 
doubtless to all the world beside. Gribal paused a moment 
to hear and grasped a part of the truth. A madman — it 
could only be a madman — in possession of a frightful 
power over matter, had conceived the project of annihilat- 
ing every existing thing. 

“In fifty minutes,” clamored the voice, “it will be all 
over with humanity.” 

Fifty minutes! The threat had the curious effect of 
providing Gribal with a clear head and a confidence in his 
own and his chief’s powers. With Mazelier, they would 
need fifty centuries ! 

“Ah,” he said to Mazelier, “what can I do to help you?” 

For he was certain that Mazelier would save the world. 

The scientist, leading the way, without halting crossed 
the laboratory proper, where he labored daily surrounded 
by the juniors of the office. He pushed the door of an 
inner room where no one was permitted to enter, not even 
Gribal, who was to a certain extent the depository to 
whom Mazelier confided his theories, his experiments 
and his secrets — to draw them forth again, refreshed 
and altered by the clear intelligence of the engineer. 

In this inner room Mazelier put into practical applica- 
tion his most audacious theories and constructed many 
pieces of apparatus that had never reached the outer 
world. But he was a somewhat secretive character ; some 
of his experiments he never mentioned, even to his faith- 
ful collalx)rator, before being certain that the experiment 
had reached a dead end or would be one more of those 
successes for which he claimed so little personal credit. 

In the latter case, he was in the habit of taking the suc- 
cessful piece of apparatus into the general laboratory, 
where he revealed its mysteries, and complacently an- 
swered the questions of his subordinates. Gribal had 
never quite dared to question him on what he kept in this 
mysterious inner room. 

He hesitated therefore, at the door of the forbidden 
chamber, when Mazelier called him : 

“Come on, my friend, come along.” 

Gribal went into the sanctuary, which was sufficiently 
illuminated by the two helium lamps to make objects visi- 
ble. To his extreme surprise, he saw no extraordinary 
pieces of apparatus ; there was no arsenal of the sorcerer 
of modern science he had expected to find. There was 
only, alone in the whole room, a little table on which was 
mounted a brilliantly polished sphere of metal — a sphere 
of copper apparently. Two round legs bore a double ring 
which encircled the sphere ; and in each corner of the table 
were dials and a maze of little levers ; before the sphere 
itself another dial with a needle on its face indicating 
the zero point on a scale whose purpose was obscure. 
That was all. Gribal dared not say, though he thought, 
that this seemed a very slight apparatus with which to 
combat the terror of the unknown. But he had not fol- 
lowed his chief to make an argument ; he was there to 
help and to obey. 

Feverishly, Mazelier gave the example. He bent busily 
over the apparatus, his forehead furrowed with frowns, 
breathing hard. Gribal had never seen him like this be- 
fore. 

Without a word, Mazelier worked one of the levers. 
As he closed some connection a musical note, low and 
sustained, came from the sphere, as though it were turn- 
ing within its supports like an enormous top. But Gribal 
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could perceive that the sphere remained perfectly un- 
moved. The scientist touched another lever; the sound 
became sharper and sharper, soared beyond the limit in 
which the human ear could follow its vibrations. He 
moved the running members. Suddenly to the sharp, 
almost intolerable shriek, there succeed^ a hammering 
like the rapid fire of a whole battery of machine-guns. 
The needle on the dial oscillated, and Mazelier, bending 
over it, followed its course. It must have satisfied him, 
for the expression of strain left his face and a sudden 
flash of pleasure streaked across it. 

• All the feverishness had disappeared from his mo- 
tions. He seated himself tranquilly before the little _ 
table, and said, in the quiet voice which was hi^"usual 
manner of speaking. 

“Do you know where the enemy of the human species 
is, Gribal ? Not two kilometres west of where we are ! 
Between Passy and the Etoile.” 

Gribal started and said ; 

"Can’t we do something? Call up the police? Warn 
the people?” 

Mazelier smiled: 

“My friend,” he said, “begin your researches by say- 
ing nothing to anybody. To anybody, do you hear? For 
I do not wish to have to regret confiding in you. And 
then reflect — this fiend could realize his threat, or at 
least cause a terrible catastrophe, long before you could 
find him. I can deal with him more easily from here — 
perhaps.” 

An icy hand gripped Gribal’s heart. “Perhaps 1” His 
chief had said “Perhaps.” Then he was not sure of 
winning out. The engineer dared to ask : 

“I hope you don’t believe in the threats of that luna- 
tic?” 

Mazelier’s reply fell into the little silence : 

“Humanity has never been in greater danger. Never ! 
But leave me alone now — I can work better. I still have 
a half-hour to do what can be done. It’s more than I 
need . . , but at a certain moment the defense must 
move as rapidly as the attack, and you are holding me 
up. Run along, Gribal ; I will try to do it alone.” 

Gribal could not conceal his emotion : 

“My duty is to watch over you,” he declared. 

“No, no, Gribal. I am running no more risks here 
than anyone else is running anywhere in Paris. Your 
duty is to go back home and reassure your family. 
They must be worried. Run along, Gribal, run along. 
You can find your way with the lamp. But when you 
get home, turn on your radio and don’t lose a word of 
what you hear.” 

What would Gribal not have given to assist, even by 
his mute presence, in that strange duel in the dark be- 
tween his chief and the invisible enemy of the human 
race? But Mazelier’s (orders were not the kind one 
discusses. 

The engineer, alone and a little frightened, was about 
to leave, when he heard the voice of the unknown — so 
loud, so close and so clear that Gribal jumped. “Here 
comes the cold,” it said, “the polar cold. In half an 
hour, at most, there will be no more world 1” 

It was necessary to admit that the unknown was no 
liar. Both the engineer and the scientist could remark 
the astonishing and rapid decline in the temperature. 
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But Gribal turned back to find Mazelier’s calm un- 
ruffled. 

“Do you notice,” his chief remarked coolly, “that it is 
becoming easier to breathe?” 

Even in the hour of peril his spirit of scientific ob- 
servation did not desert him. Shivering as he vras, Gri- 
bal dared to pause for a last question : 

“How is it you can hear him so clearly in this inner 
laboratory? Is there a loudspeaker here?” 

“Certainly, my friend. That sphere, which you see 
before you. It’s not metal, it is — but, run along, Gribal ! 
I’ll tell you all about it later. Leave me, leave me. 
Don’t hold me up any longer.” 

.^^ijbal left, his heart constricted, realizing that what 
he had always thought impossible had occurred; a 
man, or rather two men, in possession of the Innermost 
secrets of matter, the one striving to use his knowledge 
to annihilate it, the other to maintain it in its eternal 
form. Human intelligence, then, did it dominate all 
things to such a point? 

Gribal found it difficult to admit. Nevertheless, he 
was a scientist, and the marvels he was witnessing, did 
they not confirm the most extreme claims science had 
made? Why not admit, in that case, that matter was 
vanquished, the secret \>f atomic and electronic forces 
discovered at last? 

Such ideas filled the mind of the engineer as he 
hurried homeward at the utmost speed at which his 
legs w’ould carry him. He was so busy with them that 
he hardly felt the cold, which was, nevertheless, enough 
to freeze the hair on a monkey. He hurried along to- 
ward the Place de la Concorde, past the Marigny Square 
and the Avenue Gabriel, all enveloped in night and 
silence. Not a voice, not.a sigh, not the slightest sound 
in the immense avenue of the Champs-Elysees. Twenty 
minutes had hardly gone by since Gribal, from that 
same spot, had admired the brilliant light of the sun 
and the incomparable spectacle of the Parisian crowd, 
gay and moving. What had become of all the strollers, 
of all the autos that crowded the streets? Paris was 
deserted. 

In the Champs-Elysees the first threats of the un- 
known, heard at first from the Place de I’Etoile, and 
in the flicker of an eyelash carried the length of the 
avenue to the Place de la Concorde, had produced 
an immediate terror. While Gribal, busy with his 
thoughts, had been strolling toward the office, walkers, 
bus-drivers, automobilists, obeying one of those singu- 
lar mass movements which seize on crowds, had been 
hastening toward any refuge they could find. What 
Gribal in his distraction, had taken for the ordinary 
vigorous movement of the avenue’s life had been, in 
reality, a rout, a flight. And the shadows had de- 
scended upon the last fliers hastily seeking refuge in 
the little cross streets. 

Meanwhile, as he felt his way along the Avenue 
Gabriel toward the Rue Boissy d’Anglas, Gribal 
looked about him to see whether he could not help 
some person in distress. But he was alone. The feeble 
light of his lamp was reflected from no human form. 
Along here, everyone had fled, while at the Place de 
rOpera, the curious crowd, victims of their own in- 
quisitiveness, dared no longer make the least effort to 
disperse. 



CHAPTER III 
The Great Illusion 

• And it was thus that at a dozen steps from his door, 
Gribal was seized with a sudden sensation of fear. 
Would he find his wife and children alive? His wife, 
Paulette, and Roger? As a scientist, he had faith in 
the ultimate victory of Mazelier, but as a father, as a 
man, he feared the worst. 

Trembling more with agony than with cold, the 
engineer hurried into the silent house; the door stood 
ajar. He mounted the stairs, listening for any nqise 
that would be a sign of life. But one would have said 
that all the inhabitants of the building were sunk in 
some supernatural sleep. And Gribal, so anxious to 
arrive a moment before, now hesitated to unlock the 
door, nerved himself to the effort and flung it open. 
At the sound there was a triple exclamation: 
“Pierre? Is it you?” 

Mme. Gribal, as rapidly as she could in the obscurity, 
ran to her husband, and Roger, suddenly became joy- 
ous and confident once more on the arrival of his father, 
cried out : 

“We’re in the front room, papa. Wait till I get this 
chair out of the way, so you won’t stumble over it.” 
Gribal replied from the hallway; 

“Stay where you are. I have a light.” 

Paulette, in her turn, gave a little cry; 

“A light ! Then we are saved.” 

His children were worried no longer; their father 
was there and he was a scientist. 

It was just at that moment that the wave of cold 
became doubly severe ; but nobody paid any attention ; 
there was a babble of rapid conversation and embraces 
that ended only when Roger questioned : 

“Papa, why is it so cold?” 

Mme. Gribal remarked: 

“You see, we’ve got all the overcoats and furs in 
the house on. Wait a minute. I’ll get you some blankets 
from the bedroom to wrap yourself in.” 

“Oh,” said Roger, looking at the helium lamp, 
“what’s that?” 

“Don’t touch it,” warned Gribal. 

He perceived with satisfaction that it was unneces- 
sary to reassure them. For Roger, the threatened 
cataclysm was nothing but an exciting adventure. The 
words transmitted by the loudspeaker had not fright- 
ened him at all, for the simple reason that he had not 
believed them. As for Paulette, who had been for 
some time her father’s most brilliant scientific pupil, 
she was too curious to be scared. She asked ; 

“But father, explain to me why we can’t light any 
matches. There is not a light in the streets, and we 
can’t seem to light any of the fires ; ever3dhing went 
out in the kitchen. But we are breathing all the same, 
just like before. So there isn’t any lack of oxygen — 
but why isn’t there any combustion?” 

The fact had already struck Gribal ; for that matter 
Mazelier had warned him of it; all matches would 
fail in the midnight atmosphere. But everyone was 
breathing, full and deep, as though the air of Paris 
had become suddenly richer in oxygen. 

Meanwhile, if Gribal’s family had ceased worrying, 
he himself felt more and more uneasy as the minutes 
passed. He replied, almost half-heartedly; 
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“I don’t know how to explain it. We will ask Maze- 
lier.” 

“Did you see M. Mazelier?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, then he must have told you all about it.” 
Gribal did not think it quite prudent to gratify 
Paulette’s curiosity; and as his children became more 
and more reassured, his own inquietude, if not his 
fear, grew greater. The decisive moment was at hand. 
The prodigious duel would soon be over. But he dared 
not reveal to his family the existence of that combat, 
unknown to all but Mazelier, himself, and the mysteri- 
ous organizer of the catastrophe. 

He closed his eyes in spite of himself ; then remem- 
bered something, and reached for the listening helmet, 
signing to his wife and children to imitate him. 

“Is there something to hear?” asked Roger. “But 
it’s all over, papa.” 

Gribal insisted; 

“Put on your helmets.” 

“I don’t hear anything,” murmured Paulette. 
“Naturally!” said Roger. “They always cut the 
most interesting parts. Probably the silly man has 
gone to get himself warm.” 

“Do you know?” said Paulette, after a minute, “I 
think it’s less cold than it was.” 

“Of course,” put in Roger, “such a temperature in 
October is hardly natural. It couldn’t last.” 

At any other time Gribal would have been amused 
by the superb confidence of his son. How happy the 
quietude of ignorance was. 

Suddenly, the receivers brought the characteristic 
noise of static that preceded a world-broadcast. Roger 
remarked : 

“Ah, the chap has unfrozen himself! Now he’s go- 
ing to tell us some jokes. . You’ll see that — ” 

He did not finish. A cry came to the ears of the 
listeners, a cry of fury, rage and fright, ending in 
sort of desperate rattle. And then, a voice which 
Gribal had no difficulty in recognizing, pronounced 
calmly, 

“The world is saved. Everything’s all right. The 
danger — ” 

The sentence was interrupted by a sound which no 
human being could analyze correctly; resembling, 
more than anything else, a million electric discharges 
letting go at once. Then came a complete silence. 
Gribal imagined that his radio was out of order, some 
essential part smashed, no doubt, by the combat of 
radiations between the two adversaries. 

Had Mazelier won? Suddenly, all the electric lights 
of the apartment, which had been switched on, flashed 
into activity, then died again, as though a sudden burst 
of current had caused a short-circuit. But the room 
filled swiftly with light and the helium lamp now 
looked no more than a candle, in the bright glare. 

And filled with the joy of victory Gribal cried : 

“We are saved ! See how the day is coming back !” 
He went to open the window, but recoiled, over- 
whelmed to see in the distance the red light of an 
enPrmous conflagration. 

• The engineer closed the window quicker than he 
had opened it to shut out the vision. Overwhelmed, 
he murmured: 



“Paris is burning.” 

Even Roger no longer cared to joke. Paulette, pale, 
looked into her father’s face for some reason for con- 
dolence which she did not find there. Mme. Gibral 
was frankly frightened. To the north and east of them 
the whole city seemed ablaze, with enormous flames 
roaring up into the skies. 

And thus this extraordinary business of night in the 
middle of day, of winter cold at the b^inning of 
autumn, this boast of the unknown who swore he was 
going to destroy the earth, everything that had at first 
seemed a gigantic conjurer’s trick was ending in a 
genuine drama of fire and ruin. 

And what a drama! The world might indeed be 

saved, but Paris would be destroyed. Radiatrdfi-^rf~' 

a force and character thus far unknown would not 
dissolve the planet, but Paris, at the heart of the dis- 
turbance, would be itself dissolved by the fire and 
nothing would remain Of the most b^utiful city in 
the world but a pile of ashes. 

What had Mazelier and the unknown been doing? 

The scientist must be in danger, for his announcement 
of deliverance had been interrupted. He must certainly 
have tried to break the silence which the other had im- 
posed upon him; he had not succeeded, and the city 
was afire. Gibral thought but a moment. 

“I’m going back to the office,” he announced. 

“With the city all afire?” said his wife. “I beg yOu, 
don’t leave us like this.” 

Worried and stirred by her plea, Gibral hesitated, 
then became firm. With a resolute reasonableness, he 
declared : 

“Mazelier is in danger. My duty is with him at this 
moment.” 

The sacrifice was hard, but there could be no ques- 
tion of the necessity. Mme. Gibral, with damp eyes, 
showed that a Paris wife could show the qualities of 
a Joan of Arc. 

“Go, then,” she said. And she added, simply : “Come 
back as soon as possible, but not before you are sure 
you can leave.” 

As she spoke the doorbell rang. Roger ran to open, 
as though the unexpected visitor brought safety it- 
self with him, and Gibral could not repress the feeling 
that it was no less that he brought when Roger re- 
turned to announce joyously: 

“It’s M. Mazelier !” 

Gribal hurried to greet the scientist: 

“I was just leaving to come to the office,” he cried, 

“Why do you risk coming all the way here?” 

“Risk? I haven’t risked anything.” 

“What? With Paris all afire?” 

“Paris afire? Where did you g;et that idea?” 

Gribal opened the window again, pointing toward the 
Concorde, the Tuileries and the Seine: 

“Look, look. It’s frightful !” 

Mazelier contemplated the flames that had alarmed 
the engineer and began to laugh : 

“There’s nothing burning. It’s an illusion.” 

“An illusion?” repeated Gribal, stupefied, but de- 
lighted. 

“Yes, and the proof is that I am going to take you 
into, the middle of that furnace. I will guarantee that 
you will be no more exposed to the fire than you are 
at this moment.” 
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Aiid turning toward Mme. Gribal, he added: 

“I believe I came into your parlor without wishing 
you good afternoon? Permit me to make my apolo- 
gies, madame. And Paulette, how is everything with 
you? Hello, Roger, I see that you have borne up 
well under the dark wave and the cold wave we have 
just been having.” 

And the boy, at once respectful and familiar, replied 
like a true child of his age : 

“Oh, me, M. Mazelier, you know how little things 
like that bother me.” 

And he added, expressing the feeling that they all 
felt; 

“W e knew there was nothing to worry about when 
we found out you were on the job.” 

“Ah, you think that — ” 

“That if something was going to happen, and it 
didn’t happen, it was because you were there to keep 
it from happening. And that’s all there is. It isn’t 
difficult to understand.” 

Mazelier and Gribal exchanged glances, while Roger 
went on; 

“After all, only a nut would think that the world 
would come to an end, just like that, while people 
hadn’t had time to finish their lunch — ” 

“Do you know, Gribal?” said Mazelier, visibly 
amused by Roger’s remarks, “do you know that every- 
body in Paris will be thinking like that tomorrow, and 
even more than that? Just as Roger has told us.” 
“Of course, it couldn’t have been anything but some 
kind of a joke,” insisted the boy, “the world didn’t come 
to an end, did it, and there isn’t any fire?” 

• This simple explanation was a long way from being 
satisfactory to Paulette. The strangeness of the phe- 
nomenon had upset her elementary scientific knowl- 
edge; if there was really no more danger there still 
remained a good deal of inexplicable mystery. 
Impatient to learn the explanation, she questioned: 
“But really. Monsieur Mazelier, what had been hap- 
pening? What’s going on?” 

The scientist was vague: “We’ll talk more about it 
some other day, Paulette. For the moment the scien- 
tific problems involved are less interesting than some 
others. I need Gribal with me, and I must ask your 
permission to take him away. And if you wish to 
go out yourself, madame, don’t let anything keep you. 
There is not the least danger. I repeat it, not the least. 
You will only have the impression of seeing fireworks 
all around you, but without any smoke.” 

“What, everything we see, it isn’t — ” 

“Nothing at all. A coloration of the atmosphere, 
that’s all. An enormous rainbow above us, in such a 
fashion that we don’t see all the colors at once. They 
will penetrate the air one after another, beginning with 
the red. It will end with an indigo apparition, so that 
Paris will be successively enveloped in purple, topaz, 
emerald, sapphire and amethyst. And then the sun 
will come back and it will be all over.” 

“All over,” said Gribal, with a little retrospective 
shudder. 

“Yes, all over — for this time,” added Mazelier in a 
voice which only his companion heard. 

Neither Roger, Paulette, nor Mme. Gribal heard 
toese last words. Only Gribal grasped their signifi- 



cance, and they brought him back with a start to 
reality, reminding him that M. Mazelier’s tranquil air 
was assumed to impress the others. But why did 
he thus seem to encourage such incredulity and joking 
references as Roger’s? And why, Gribal asked him- 
self, this grave reserve behind, those mysterious words 
“for this time"? 

In any case, there was one gain. The catastrophe an- 
nounced by the radio had thinned out into a series of 
queer atmospheric effects. The affair had not ended 
badly — thanks to Mazelier, the silent victor in the un- 
known and terrible struggle. What a singular situation ! 
An hour ago, seeing Mazelier go by, a little round- 
shouldered man with greying hair and a little beard cut 
to a point in the old-fashioned manner, no one in the 
world would have selected him as the savior of hu- 
manity. He would have been passed by with a glance 
and a remark — “That old chap? Looks like one of 
those goofy professors, with those thick glasses.” 

But behind those glasses, few would have observed 
that the eyes were young and modest, too modest to 
seek public applause for anything the brain behind 
them conceived. 

But Gribal knew. He wished to cry Out, to tell the 
world : 

“Ah,” he said, “what would have happened to all 
of us if — ” 

Mazelier interrupted him brusquely; 

“Come along. We’ll be late. You must hurry if you 
want to get back in time for dinner; we have a lot 
to do. And then Mme. Gribal would not pardon me< 
and what a fix you would have me in.” 

The scientist accompanied these w'ords with a wink 
so unmistakable that Gribal understood at once that 
he was to say nothing. He shrugged his shoulder: 
“All right. I’m ready any time.” 

“Let’s go, then. We have a rather delicate calcu- 
lation to make at the office.” 

A calculation ! Nothing would have pleased Gribal 
better under the circumstances. He knew without a 
word being said that the calculation had something to 
do with the mysterious promoter of the end of the 
world. 

At the corner of the Rue Boissy d’Anglas and the 
Avenue Gabriel, with the immense panorama of the 
empty Place de la Concorde and the Seine spread be- 
fore them, Mazelier suddenly gripped his assistant by 
the arm : 

“Look,” he said, “what do you see there?” 

CHAPTER IV 
The First Clue 

• Gribal made no effort to restrain his cry of astonish- 
ment. To the flamboyant red along the skyline, 
which had so frightened him before, had succeeded 
an orange fog light and transparent, here and there 
thinning off info clear yellow as though the rays of 
the sun were trying to pierce it. 

“It is exactly as you predicted,” declared the engi- 
neer. “But I confess that I don’t understand why.” 

Mazelier smiled a little quiet smile ; 

“And I am willing to bet that you imagine I under- 
stand everything that is beyond your depth? Alas! 
my ignorance is almost as complete as your own. Fox; 
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what’s the use of predicting something when the reason 
why it is taking place is unknown to you?” 

And with the same expression of a half-smile which 
accentuated the expression of a good-natured old pro- 
fessor he habitually wore, he added: “Listen, Gribal, 
try to put yourself inside the head of the individual 
about whom we won’t know anything till we’ve read 
tomorrow’s newspapers,” 

“Tomorrow’s papers. You’re Joking.” 

“Not a joke. We’re reasoning in a vacuum — at least 
until we have news from all over the world. What 
has been happening in Paris is only a detail. We need 
the complete picture.” 

“But,” objected Gribal, “the newspapers know as 
little as we do. In fact, they know less ; nobody has 
any idea of what you’ve been doing. Instead of get- 
ting exact information by tomorrow we will be drowned 
in thousands of bughouse lies.” 

“Bah ! We will try to read between the lines. But 
do you notice, my dear Gribal, that we are alone, ab- 
solutely alone, on the Champs-Elysees. Our country- 
men have not dared to stick their noses out yet. They’re 
going to laugh at each other soon. Here we are, at 
last. But who is that pulling up at the office?” 

A powerful car, emerging from the cape of fog, 
which was already taking on a greenish hue, had 
halted, not indeed, before the main entrance to the 
office, but a few yards further along at the corner of 
the Rue de la Boetie. A tall man, with a soft felt hat 
pulled down over his nose and a scarf that concealed 
his chin, leaped swiftly from the vehicle, took several 
steps toward the office, and then, his eye falling on 
Mazelier and Gribal, turned, and leaped back into the 
auto. 

“Wrong address,” said Gribal, with a laugh, “you’ll 
find the bar a little further down the street, old man.” 
The explanation apparently did not satisfy Mazelier. 
The engineer heard him grumbling: 

“And why should that- car drive up and then go off 
again as soon as we get here?” 

“Pure coincidence. Anyhow, we have seen the first 
auto that has been moving in Paris since the end of 
the world. That’s one rarity at least.” 

This mild pleasantry had no effect on Mazelier. 
Before entering he turned again to look after the car, 
which was moving rapidly away in the direction of 
the Rond-Point. 

“And not a cop in sight to pinch him for speeding,” 
said Gribal. “Whether this fog is green or not it is 
certainly a fog ; that chauffeur ought to get his lights 
on.” 

“The chauffeur?” asked Mazelier, “By the way, did 
you get a good look at that chauffeur?” 

“No, why should I look at him?” 

“I’ll bet anything he is a Chinese. A pure Manchu.” 
“The devil !” exclaimed Gribal, “we’re in the fashion- 
able world. A Chinese chauffeur, that’s something 
clever.” 

“Anyway,” replied Mazelier energetically, “his em- 
ployer was not afraid of the fire, like you.” 

Gribal was impressed by the accent of the scientist. 
What did he have up his sleeve? He risked a sharp 
answer to draw his chief’s ideas: 

“If he wasn’t afraid of the fire, what’s more natural 



than that he should take a little ride around the town ? 
We’re doing the same thing, only on foot.” 

Mazelier shook his head: 

“Listen, Gribal. Would we have gone out if we 
were not sure that we would find nothing wrong in 
the streets of Paris? But who informed that chap 
there that everything was all right? How did he know 
what we are the only ones to know?” 

The engineer was silent, struck by the force of the 
observation. Mazelier went on, jerking along at a 
nervous stride in a manner that showed his preoccupa- 
tion as he spoke: 

“Therefore the man in the big car must be an accom- 
plice of the bandit whom we are trying.to diseover,- 
And what if it were he, himself? He, whom we have 
seen ...” 

The engineer had followed his chief into the inner 
laboratory as they talked, eager to assist at the calcu- 
lation the latter had promised him; that remarkable 
calculation, which had so much and so extraordinary 
an importance. For he did not doubt that Mazelier 
would reveal to him the double secret of the attempt 
to destroy the world and the means by which he had 
overcome the destroyer. 

“My friend,” said the scientist, “we are about to 
work on a document of the first importance. Come 
over here; turn on that commutator. Gt»od . . . Can 
you see clearly?” 

“That map ? But it is a map of Paris.” 

“Certainly. It’s a map of Pdris. Did you expect 
something else?” 

“I admit it.” 

“And I understand why. Only, my dear Gribal, what 
worries me at this particular moment is not the nature 
of the phenomena we have been seeing. There are 
no theories to be deduced from them, nor any warn- 
ings for the future that we can draw from them. We 
can do all that sort of thing later — if we have time. 
Today, we must work at top speed.” 

“That is to say — ” 

“That is to say that we must first discover who it 
was who tried to destroy the earth, and at any cost, 
at any cost whatever — do you understand? — ^keep him 
from trying it again. For if we leave him alone he is 
sure to have another whirl at it, Gribal.” 

• And lowering his voice instinctively, Mazelier added : 
“And he might be stronger than us the second 
time.” 

Gribal protested by shaking his head. 

“No ! A thousand times no, chief. Don’t exaggerate 
the powers of that man. Don’t underestimate your 
own abilities — you have just beaten him at every point.” 
“No doubt. I have beaten him, as you say. But 
how badly? We can only tell later. And while we 
are waiting, to work, my dear Gribal.” 

“But,” protested the engineer, “the unknown must 
necessarily work alone. It is impossible to imagine 
that anyone would help him in such an enterprise. No 
matter how mad he is, he certainly would not have 
confided in anyone. While we — ” 

“While we? Well, well, Gribal; go on, finish your 
sentence.” 

“We have all the police forces of the world, all the 
civilized governments, everyone to whom we choose 
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to appeal. With so much help we could surmount any 
difficulty.” 

“You stupid, don’t you understand? Don’t you know 
what your contemporaries are like? Tell the world 
about the existence of the unknown, make it known 
that instead of a joke he really meant business, and 
all the imaginations in the world will go to work. An 
army of madmen, of criminals, of unknowns, will spring 
up, will be arrested on every hand. We should never 
find the real criminal. And depend upon it, our un- 
known has taken good precautions to prevent just 
such a public search.” 

“But, chief, what then?” 

“Then we must get busy ourselves, my dear Gribal, 
-with-^ir own resources ; we must search him out our- 
selves. A long and difficult task no doubt. Of course, 
the police could set up the same inquiries we could — 
less secretly, naturally. But they have two faults ; this 
is a scientific problem andithey know nothing of science, 
and they lack the necessary persistence. By tomorrow 
the police themselves will be issuing statements that 
there has been nothing serious going on. If I con- 
tradicted them, they would laugh — and all the other 
police forces in the world would laugh in chorus with 
them.” 

And rapping out his words, Mazelier went on with 
his tirade: 

“It’s up to us to undertake the job. And it is a 
dangerous job, don’t kid yourself on that point. We 
will risk everything we have, our lives and the lives 
of everyone we touch. We can ask help from no one, 
we must beware of everyone in the world. If we go 
down, no one will regret us, and even if we succeed, 
I fear there will be no applause for us. Under such 
conditions, Gribal, are you prepared to go on with 
me? There is still time to say no.” 

For his only reply Gribal bent over the map of Paris 
that Mazelier had showed him. 

“I am ready,” he said, “what shall I do?” 

“Simply this. Get yourself a compass, a ruler and 
a pencil. Good. Of course you know that just now 
my first care was to find out from precisely what point 
the cold and dark radiation was coming ; or rather the 
interruption in the radiation of light and heat. Well, 
we will follow out on this map the course I have traced 
by means of my implements.” 

Mazelier drew from his pocket a sheaf of notes. 
“Here, now. Find the place where we are now; 
Rue de la Boetie, at the corner of the Avenue. Now, 
trace along the line of the Rue Pierre Charron a line 
900 meters long, on the scale of the map.” 

“Done.” 

“Where are we?” 

“Place d’lena.” 

“Place d’lena. Remarkable! I imagined a little 
while ago that I had made a mistake in saying at first 
that the source of the trouble was between Passy and 
the Etoile. But I imagine now that we will not have to 
look elsewhere. Now Gribal, at the end of your line 
draw a perpendicular 300 meters long on the same scale. 
We are — ?” 

“At the corner of the Rue de Lubeck.” 

“Good. Rue de Lubeck. Ah, there’s something wrong 
about here; I almost lost the trail. Something hap- 
, pened of which I’m not quite certain. But I tuned in 
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on another circuit. At the extremity of the perpen- 
dicular of 300 meters, make another of about 1000 
meters long. Wait, that’s it! Hold it there, Gribal. 
Where’s the spot?” 

“Rue Cortambert, near the Place de la Muette.” 

The two men looked at each other, a little pale. 
Mazelier was the first to speak. “We must go there, 
Gribal.” 

And almost thoughtfully, he added, “The Rue Cor- 
tambert! One of the quietest and most aristocratic 
streets in the quiet and aristocratic quarter of Passy.” 
“Yes,” said Gribal, following his thought, “it seems 
impossible that the person we are looking for has nqt 
been noticed in a district of that kind. If only by 
the size and importance of his laboratory.” 

“True. True. At least, if . . . Parbleu! At least 
if he has not succeeded, like me, in simplifying his 
machine to an extraordinary degree. But why should 
he not have discovered the same things I have?” 
Gribal had a thousand questions on the tip of his 
tongue, but he kept silent, knowing that his chief was 
not yet ready to answer them. For that matter, there 
would hardly have been time. As Mazelier rose, pre- 
paring to go, there was a knock at the door of the 
laboratory. 

• Mazelier frowned. Who was daring to interrupt in 
spite of the strict orders he had given that he should 
not be disturbed? Gribal went to the door and found 
old man Bibent, the concierge of the office. 

“What is it. Bibent? You know very well that M. 
Mazelier will not see anyone when he is busy in his 
laboratory.” 

“I beg your pardon. Monsieur Gribal. But it is a 
young electrician who says he’ll tear the place apart 
if he doesn’t see M. Mazelier. He insists he has some- 
thing of the utmost urgence and importance to tell you. 
Here he comes, now. He looks honest, so I ven- 
tured — ” 

Gribal, in spite of his annoyance, could not repress 
a smile. Poor told man Bibent ! He imagined himself 
a psychologist. 

But the indiscreet visitor pushed old man Bibent 
aside, and with the desperate hurry of the very timid, 
addressed Gribal, speaking rapidly: 

“Monsieur, I have a revelation to make concerning 
the events which have just been happening. Pardon 
me for interrupting you, but I must tell you about it. 
It’s important.” 

Gribal regarded the unknown. The young workman 
really did look honest, and his air, at once modest and 
decided, spoke in his favor. 

Bibent was eclipsed and vanished across the labora- 
tory in the direction of the door whose watch-dog he 
was. 

Gribal set himself to put a few preliminary questions : 
“What is your name?” 

“Monsieur, my name is Roland Duplay. I’m an 
electrician, and I have just finished my course at the 
Breguet school.” 

“And why did you come here instead of to the 
police?” 

“Monsieur, because what happened this afternoon is 
so extraordinary that only a scientist like M. Mazelier 
can find the explanation for it.” 
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“And you have something to tell him?” 

“Yes, monsieur. I know who it was who declared 
he would destroy the world.” 

"Well, who was it?” 

"It was the Marquis de Saint-Imier, who lives in the 
Rue Cortambert.” 

"Rue Cortambert!” 

Instead of barring the door before the young work- 
man Gribal seized him by the shoulders and literally 
pushed him into the laboratory. 

"Quick, speak, my boy. Tell us everything you 
know. Did you hear, Mazelier? Rue Cortambert!” 
Mazelier gazed calmly at the newcomer without the 
slightest surprise. He asked coolly: “How do you 
know?” 

Duplay replied : "I was at the Place de I’Opera when 
the voice came through the loud speaker. I got as 
close as I could to it to make out better. And I swear 
to you that I recognized the voice. It was not two 
weeks ago that I was doing some work at the marquis’ 
house. I was astonished at the things he had me in- 
stall there. And his voice, monsieur! It’s impossible 
to forget it when one has heard it a single time. That 
man frightened me, monsieur. It could only be him.” 
"But you should go tell that to the police, my boy.” 
“They wouldn’t believe me, monsieur. The marquis 
is rich, he has a lot of pull, everybody knows him. They 
wouldn’t even listen to me at the police. They’d tell 
me I was crazy. While you, you are a scientist, you 
can tell whether I’m right or not.” 

“And why should I know any better than the police?” 
“Because you’re a scientist. I have read your books, 
monsieur, — oh, if I could only understand them better. 
I have followed everything you have done.” 

Gribal and Mazelier exchanged a glance. 

“Thank you, my boy,” said the scientist. “And what 
can I do for you?” 

“I don’t dare ask for any reward,” babbled Duplay. 
“I’m so ignorant.” 

Mazelier divined the thoughts that were agitating 
the young electrician. 

“Well, Monsieur Duplay,” he said, accenting the 
word “Monsieur,” “I advise you to stick to your pro- 
fession, but if you have ^my leisure time you may em- 
ploy it at this office if you wish. Gribal will show you 
the researches we are carrying on, if you think you 
would like to see them.” 

Overwhelmed with emotion and gratitude, the Work- 
man stood before them, incapable of pronouncing a 
single word. But his attitude and his glance showed 
that the two scientists had gained the undying devo- 
tion of the young man. 

“Now,” said the scientist, “one last question. Here’s 
a map of Paris. Would you mind showing us the 
exact point where the marquis’ house, where you made 
the installation, stands?” 

Duplay bent Over the map. Then with a visible aston- 
ishment : 

“It’s exactly at the point that is marked with a blue 
cross.” 

And he looked up with wondering eyes : 

"Did you know, then?” 

“Faith I” said Mazelier, “we know what hole he was 
in, but we didn’t know the name of the rat. Good, 
Monsieur Duplay, you may come back here whenever 



you like. I have the conviction that you will be a 
scientist some day.” 

The electrician bade them farewell, his face alight. 

“Do you think he’s all right?” asked Gribal. 

“Entirely ! And now, let’s go have a look at the Rue 
Cortambert. It will be a nice little walk, and I am 
curious.” 

Gribal glanced Out into the Avenue. 

“The sun has come back,” he announced. “Look, 
look! What a crowd. What animation!” 

“Yes, of course. Everyone knows it was only some 
kind of a joke or nightmare now. They’re all telling 
each other how brave they were.” 

CHAPTER V 

New Development 

• He was not far wrong; it was the end of the night- 
mare. One would have said that every inhabitant 
of the great city had come out to salute the return of 
the light of day in a public and universal joy like that 
of some grand holiday. For a few moments the people 
of Paris seemed strangely purified ; their delight, their 
happiness bade farewell to all hatred, envy and despair 
as a breeze drives away a pestilential mist. 

From the Etoile to the Concorde a human tide 
flowed without ebb. Mazelier and Gribal even had some 
difficulty in making their way through the crowded 
streets. 

“Ah,” said the engineer, “this makes the sim-worship 
of the barbarous ages comprehensible.” 

“Yes,” said Mazelier, “but just at the present mo- 
ment I would be more appreciative of the benefits of 
civilization in the form of a bus.” 

“But look how everybody is moving around,” cried 
Gribal. “Decidedly the Parisians are easy to reassure. 
Here, let’s get up to the Boulevard Haussmann and 
take the electric.” 

The electric monorail car, quick, light and silent, 
which ran from the carrefour Drouot to the Muette, 
was right on their route. Fifteen minutes later the 
two amateur detectives descended at the Avenue Henri- 
Martin, near the Rue Cortambert. 

Mazelier explained: 

“There are enough people in the streets so that we 
won’t be noticed. We’ll go along slowly as though we 
were out for a stroll. Unless I’m much mistaken, we 
will know very quickly when we come to an interesting 
place.” 

“And how will we know?” 

“Oh, a little trick of my own, Gribal. Look, this 
will give us the signal.” 

Mazelier drew from his pocket a little round object. 

“What’s that? A watch? And how will that signal 
us?” asked the engineer, surprised. 

“It’s rather like a watch, true. But it isn’t one all 
the same. There’s a little buzzer inside — oh, a very 
little one — that will sound when we get close to the 
emission source of any unusual wave radiations. If, 
as I expect. Our adversary is still at work, it will reveal 
his presence, and we will know both where he lives 
and where he carries on his labors. Look, I’m going 
to wind it up ; that will set it to catch any radiation.” 

Mazelier had put on a different pair of spectacles and 
held in his hand a sporting journal in which he seemed 
to be de::ply interested as he strolled along. For the 
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passers-by, he was the perfect model of a little shop- 
keeper intensely interested in the outcome of the bicycle 
races, but whose personal devotion to athletics does 
not extend beyond a two-block walk after dinner. 

As to Gribal, he lighted a cigar and assumed the air 
of a boulevardier whose ambition is limited to eating 
two well-chosen meals a day and making the circuit 
of the most famous cafes of Paris for a drink in each 
afterward. Both of them paid no attention to each 
other. These precautions were hardly exaggerated. 
Considering the fact that they knew nothing either of 
the ability of their adversary or his means of defense. 
His means of defense? — rather his means of attack. 

Thus they arrived at what Gribal called the “hot 
''spot.” Mazelier slackened his pace, and then halted, 
holding his watch to his ear like a man who doubts 
whether it is in miming order. And his face showed 
a lively surprise, followed by some irritation. 

He went on to the end of the street, followed at a 
little distance by Gribal, who understood that the ap- 
paratus invented by his chief was not giving the hoped- 
for result. Had Mazelier made a mistake in the house? 
No, for he had turned back and resumed his patrol 
before the same building. 

All at once the bugle of a large auto sounded a 
blare of notes, and people crossing the street leaped 
out of the way of a huge car which arrived at high 
speed, pulled up suddenly and swung through a double 
gate that opened to receive it. The auto was swal- 
lowed up in the inner court of the mansion ; a building 
decorat^ in the most sumptuous style, but too modem 
in character to catch the eye of an artist. 

On the sidewalk, near Mazelier and Gribal, two 
passers-by halted to watch the entrance of the big car. 

“Who’s that?” asked one of them. 

"Don’t you know?” asked the other in the superior 
tone a butler in a grand household would employ 
in informing a new porter of his duties. “That’s the 
Marquis de Saint-Imier. There’s a chap who doesn’t 
worry about a thing — even the end of the world don’t 
keep him from mnning around the town.” 

Gribal felt someone nudge his elbow. Mazelier mo- 
tioned him to follow to a little distance. 

“Did you see?” 

"Parbleu!" said the engineer, “the chauffeur was a 
Chinese.” 

“Did you recognize the car?” 

“I recognized the chauffeur even more vividly.” 

“Wait a minute.” 

Suddenly Gribal jumped. The soimd of a little buz- 
zer came sharply to his ear, causing him more fright 
than the voice of terror on the loudspeaker. 

• “All right, daughter?” 

“I should say so, father. And you, mother? We 
ought to amuse ourselves a little from time to time; 
we have had so much to worry about. Are you coming 
with us?” 

Mme. Gribal was slightly scandalized: 

“Me? Tp go to a reception at the ministry? You’re 
crazy, child. I’d be bored to death. And who would 
get your lunch for you?” 

"Ah, that wouldn’t matter. For once in our lives 
we could do with some chocolate and cakes.” 

"Yes, yes. It’s easy to say that beforehand, but 



when the moment came I think you’d want something 
a little more substantial. No, no, run along with your 
father to the reception. I’ll stay home and take care 
of Roger.” 

“Thanks very much, but I don’t need it,” said the 
young man of whom she spoke. 

But Gribal came to the rescue of the maternal au- 
thority : 

“You stay home, young man. You’ll see too much 
of receptions and ministries when you grow up. But 
you can go to the movies tomorrow, and let Paulette 
get lunch for you.” 

Paulette was genuinely enchanted with the invitation 
to the reception, which had arrived no later than that 
morning. Even a girl whose heart is set on becoming 
a scientist sometimes enjoys putting on her best dress 
and going to parties. She found the Minister of 
Science a delightful person and was quite prepared to 
vote him into office for life. She was even so happy 
over the prospect that she forgot the mysteries of 
the day before and the scientific questions they aroused 
and which she was so anxious to resolve with her 
father. Paulette was not ignorant of the fact that the 
Minister of Science was at once a politician of some 
prominence and well known in the fashionable world. 
His invitations were as much in demand among the 
smart set as among the universities. 

But Paulette could not but wonder why the Minis- 
ter of Science should organize one of his most recherche 
receptions on the very day after the extraordinary event 
which had alarmed all Europe for a space of several 
hours. 

Gribal thought he understood, but said nothing. He 
had talked the matter over with Mazelier, also one 
of those on the invitation list. But the scientist had 
told him: 

“I don’t think I’ll go. I will hear so many stupid 
remarks that I would end up by laughing in their 
faces, and being in an official position I haven’t the 
right to laugh. You go, Gribal. Look around you, 
listen to everything they say. If you find out any- 
thing interesting, you can gpve me the news at the 
office tomorrow.” 

“Don’t you think it a little — premature, this idea of 
the Minister’s, of having a kind of fete so soon after 
the attack of the unknown?” 

“My dear Gribal, I think the minister is perfectly 
right. I’m going to tell you the truth — in official quar- 
ters they are absolutely terrified. They don’t under- 
stand in the least what has happened. Only they want 
to reassure the public and what better means than a 
big society reception as though it were all nothing, 
what has passed ? It will be a fete in honor of Science 
— do you get the idea ? In the honor of Science, which 
defends, protects, and sometimes ultimately explains 
the inexplicable. The Minister is pretending a tran- 
quility which he is really very far from feeling.” 

“Did you see him?” 

Mazelier smiled slightly: 

“Now do you really doubt it? The Minister sum- 
moned a whole army of meteorologists in the gp-eatest 
urgency yesterday evening. There was a great deal 
of discussion about currents in the upper atmosphere, 
the Heaviside Layer, the effect of charges of electricity 
on abnormal atmospheric depressions. And as nobody 
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understood what anybody else was saying, they wound 
up by cooking up a story to issue to the public. When 
you get to the heart of it it is quite meaningless. Oh, a 
good story, you understand . . . Something about a 
wireless amateur who got the atmospheric electrical cur- 
rents all tangled up, and who has now been arrested.” 

“But,” cried Gribal, “such a yarn can’t be believed 
for a moment. And the cold ? And the sudden dark- 
ness? And the impossibility to make any light? And 

ff 

“Yes, yes,” said Mazelier, “all of that. But you for- 
get that the crowd forgets quickly and thinks not at 
all.” 

“Good. Suppose we admit that. But even the crowd 
reads the newspapers. And the newspapers this morn- 
ing had the news that the cold wave spread over all the 
eastern district of France and- most of the rest of 
Europe, beginning with the meridian of Paris. We 
know that the wave of darkness did the same and only 
ended at the line that passes through Riga and the tip 
of Greece. We know that west of Paris nobody noticed 
any effect except that all the wireless sets went out of 
order. But how in the world can anybody take the 
combination of all these phenomena for a mere joke? 
Who would believe it?” 

“Who? Everybody. The public has become used 
to the marvelous. When there is some new miracle 
every day, you get bored with the next one very quick- 
ly, and end up by not paying attention to any of them ?” 

“Don’t you wish to see the Minister and tell him what 
you know?” 

“Once more, no! And after all, what do I know? 
Reflect, Gribal. What do we really know? Just what 
the papers have printed, no more. Three quarters of 
Paris felt the effects of the cold and dark waves. 
Auteuil and the Bois de Boulogne were only relatively 
dark. Further west the sun went right on shining. 
And then?” 

“Then,” said Gribal, “I deduce that someone in the 
Rue Cortambert succeeded in — ” 

“Oh, yes. The Marquis de Saint-Imier. The moment 
has certainly not come to reveal what we have discov- 
ered or even to be sure of the guilt of a man we have 
never seen. Go to the reception, Gribal, amuse yourself. 
I doubt whether you will find the key to the mystery 
at the Ministry of Science however.” 

“And you, chief, what will you be doing?” 

“Me? I’ll work. At least up to midnight. See you 
tomorrow, but be careful who you talk to about it.” 

• The engineer, although obedient to Mazelier’s ad- 
vice could not resist the impression that he was over- 
cautious. Why should he, Gribal, in an assembly which 
would include the most eminent and respected scientists 
of the country, be careful about whom he talked to? 
There would be women there, naturally, but none of the 
women one would find at a ministerial reception would 
be at all likely to even understand a scientific theory. 
He determined to establish himself in some quiet cor- 
ner and watch what went on, obeying Mazelier’s com- 
mand to the extent of not talking about anything with 
anybody. 

Paulette, naturally, was in an entirely different state 
of mind. Her pleasure had no alloy. Arriving at the 
ministry, she was at first a little frightened by all the 



splendors, to which she was a such a stranger, but a 
Parisienne of Paris itself, her embarrassment was only 
momentary. 

Besides chance brought her under the eye of one of 
her school professors in the very first moment, and 
before she had time to think about it had been presented 
to ten different people and drawn into the midst of a 
particularly interesting conversation. 

“I assure you,” Mme. Reynier-Vitral was saying, 
“that my husband doesn’t see anything at all extraordi- 
nary in what happened yesterday.” 

“Really I” exclaimed a woman who had a doctor’s de- 
gree and lost no opportunity of letting people know it, 
“What sort of thing must happen to astonish a chem- 
ist?” — 

“But the affair yesterday was nothing but a kind of 
chemical experiment that could be reproduced any time 
one wished.” 

There was a unanimous chorus of protest. A woman 
lawyer’s voice rose above the rest: 

“Oh, do tell your husband not to repeat the experi- 
ment right away, please ! What jolly jokes these chem- 
ists make — to turn our temperature into 40 degp-ees be- 
low zero on a moment’s notice.” 

“Without mentioning that it was so dark you could 
cut it with a knife,” added Mme. Brasseur, “To be cold, 
that’s all right, we can understand it, but not to be able 
to see people’s teeth chatter — it’s absolutely ill-bred.” 
M. Moutonneau intervened: 

“But, dear lady,” he said to the lawyeress, “Who fold 
you that it was 40 below ? I’m certain that it was a lot 
nearer eighty.” 

“Impossible !” said the learned dame, impolitely. 
“But, asking your pardon a thousand times, it is not 
only possible, it happened.” 

“Oh, monsieur, I will pardon you ten thousand times, 
but not for your eighty degrees below zero. But look 
— ^we wouldn’t be here talking if it had been that cold, 
we would all be dead.” 

“It’s a singular fact,” remarked M. Perignon, “that 
there has been no epiderhic as the result of the cold wave 
— not even a single case of bronchitis.” 

“Which proves that the human body can support ex- 
tremely reduced temperatures.” 

“Impossible!” declared the doctress again. “I know 
from my personal experience how easy it is to catch 
a cold.” 

Paulette ventured timidly to toss a question onto this 
sea of conversation : 

“But what was the cause of the dark and the cold?” 
“Well,” said Mme. Reynier-Vitral, “according to my 
husband it was this way — it was a question simply of 
the absorption of light by the agitated electrons of mat- 
ter. The American physicisl;^Millikan, in 1927, predicted 
the possibility of such phenomena.” 

But nothing in this ordinary banal drawing-room con- 
versation predicted what was to follow a few minutes 
later. 

Nevertheless, Paulette had a vague presentiment of 
something about to happen, for which she could not 
account. 

She insisted : “Good. That answers for the dark. But 
the Cold?” 

“Couldn’t that be explained by an almost total ab- 
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sorption of the light in the upper atmosphere, thus pro- 
ducing a drop in the temperature?” 

But Paulette, now less bashful, plunged on with the 
question she had already put to her father: “But, 

Madame, how do you explain how we managed to 
breathe while all combustion had become impossible?” 

Everybody looked toward the wife of the chemist. 
As a matter of fact all had remarked it; nobody had 
been able to relight the lights that had gone out. There- 
fore, there was no oxygen for combustion. Then how 
was it that every being plunged into that sinister and 
sudden night had had the impression of breathing more 
deeply and freely instead of succumbing at once to a 
lack of oxygen ? 

Mme. Reynier-Vitral, fortified with the science of her 
husband, did not hesitate a second : “My husband,” she 
said with becoming modesty, "thinks that radioactive 
gases were somehow set free in the atmosphere yester- 
day. Everywhere in the laboratories they were follow- 
ing the experiments of MM. Bayeux and Vaugeois. 
Therefore the composition of the air was modified, but 
without being changed in a fashion dangerous to living 
beings. The proof is that we could live in the modified 
atmosphere.” 

CHAPTER VI 
The Secret Exposed 

• This explanation, which really explained nothing at 
all, enthused Paulette. She believes she saw the first 
rays of the light of truth. And why should it not be 
possible, in the secrecy of the laboratory to create, and 
then to spread abroad, unknown gases, rays up to now 
unfamiliar, since their number and power of expansion 
was theoretically infinite ? 

Nevertheless, M. Perignon was not at all satisfied. 
He spoke slowly: 

“I would like to know what M. Gribal thinks about 
all this.” 

And addressing himself to Paulette, he added: “Your 
father must have made some observations on the 
affair?” 

The young girl was about to reply when she was in- 
terrupted by an occurrence. Professor Perignon’s ques- 
tion had been heard by a personage whose elegance, at 
once athletic and aristocratic, was remarkable even in 
that assemblage. His face was expressive and his eyes 
almost incredibly active. There was a sort of concen- 
trated irony in his smile as he approached Senator 
Moutonneau, and asked : 

“Gribal? Who is that Gribal? I don’t remember 
having heard that name before.” 

The senator replied, loudly enough to be heard by the 
whole group : “That name, my dear marquis, belongs to 
a man of the first rank. Gribal is the principal collab- 
orator of the famous Mazelier.” 

“Mazelier! Faith, I didn’t know that he was so 
famous. In any case, that young lady is certainly a 
beauty — ^hardly what one would expect of the daughter 
of a scientist.” ' 

And the man who has been addressed as a marquis, 
went on, with a little laugh : “Tell me, senator, if some- 
one succeeded in disassociating matter, wouldn’t it be a 
shame to dissolve such a beautiful assembly of atoms 
as Mile. Gribal?” 

Had this rather impertinent speech been made delib- 



erately in a tone of voice a little loud? In any case, 
the reflection was distinctly audible to Paulette’s ears. 
The young girl blushed, then turned her back to hide 
her chagrin at the remark, by which she was not at 
all flattered. 

But the marquis, as though he had not remarked her 
annoyance, advanced toward the group with the ease of 
a man of the world whom nothing upsets. He saluted 
Mme. Muserolle and extended his hand to Professor 
Perignon. Then, excusing himself for having inter- 
rupted the conversation, he bowed before Paulette with 
a courtesy that was more than a trifle exaggerated. 

“I believe I Overheard them addressing some very in- 
teresting questions to you?” he said in a tone of in- 
quiry. 

“Yes,” said the senator, “they were asking her what 
M. Gribal had thought of the events of yesterday.” 

All eyes turned toward Paulette, and she felt as 
though she had never in her life so much desired to 
give a sharp answer to anyone. 

“How can you find the observations of a man you 
never heard of interesting?” 

But instead of saying the words that leaped to her 
lips, she lifted her eyes to those before her and saw 
them so attentive, so respectful, so little like what the 
remark had led her to expect that she felt ashamed for 
her thoughts. After all, he was also one of the Minister’s 
guests. She replied, a little confused: “I don’t think 
my father made any special observations. In fact, I 
am sure he didn’t.” 

And she went on, rather naively: “If he did make 
any, he hasn’t communicated them to me.” 

Was it possible that what she had just said seemed 
to afford a certain pleasure to the marquis?. But M. 
Moutonneau lifted his head : 

“It is impossible that a man of Gribal’s intelligence 
should not have made some extremely interesting notes 
in a case like this.” 

“Really?” inquired the marquis in a tone that con- 
tained a good deal of sarcasm. 

But Paulette did not perceive the undertone. 

“Certainly !” declared the senator positively. “Gribal 
would not know whether it was forty degrees below 
zero or eighty, but he has, I am willing to wager, some 
extremely interesting Opinions on the dissociation of the 
atom and the destruction of matter.” 

“Brrr !” said the lady doctor. “Let’s talk about some- 
thing else.” 

“Let’s not,” said the marquis. “Tell me some more 
about it, I beg you. I am as ignorant as a herring, and 
would like to obtain a little information while I’m in 
such scientific company. You think it’s possible to 
destroy matter completely?” 

“Oh,” cried Paulette, carried along into the discus- 
sion in spite of herself, and excited by having her fath- 
er’s name dragged into the conversation, “Oh, it’s just 
impossible.” 

The marquis cast her a furious glance, but it was in 
a suave voice and with the most charming smile that 
he replied : 

“Ah, really, mademoiselle! I am glad to hear that 
M. Gribal thinks so.” 

“My father has always told me that to dissociate mat- 
ter is not to annihilate it.” 

(Continued on page 88) 
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reaching up. The ship's nose touched him. He gripped the rail and hung on. 





CAPTIVE OF THE CRATER 



By D. D. SHARP 



-• The spectacular space flights of Colonel Hugh Lewis 
hav&“«mde him the idol of hero-worshipers the world 
over. Lunar archaeolc^, geology and biology owe much 
to his painstaking investigations during the several trips 
he made to the moon. 

Probably his most revolutionary discovery should have 
been guessed centuries ago. Every one knows that it 
is impossible for any one on earth to see the far side of 
the moon. At one time the moon doubtless rotated fast 
enough to show both sides to earth, but tidal influence 
has dragged at its rotation until it now turns in exact 
time with its revolution around the earth, and in con- 
sequence the same face is always turned earthward. 

Still, no one ever thought of offering any theory as 
to why the particular hemisphere one now sees, hai^s 
toward earth, rather than the opposite one, until Lewis 
gave astronomers the picture of a heavy-sided moon. Of 
course the heavy side would hang toward the earth. But 
the moon is not distorted, it is a sphere with a concave, 
or sweeping depression of vast extent, on its far side. 
This was once a great lunar sea. 

But this is not a treatise on lunar geography, nor a 
biography of Colonel Lewis, though one must know some- 
thing of the man to properly appreciate the situation 
which came about. 

Lewis and his party had landed on the moon near the 
sunset area to escape the extreme temperatures of both 
day and night. Some distance from his space ship, the 
Moon Bird, was a ragged little crater which Has since 
been called the “Crater of the Moon.” It is small only 
in proportion to the much larger and better known craters 
of the satellite. Tycho, for instance, is nearly sixty miles 
across, while the “Crater of the Moon” is only about a 
mile from rim to rim and less than half a mile at the 
mouth of the funnel. It is exceptional only in depth. 
No other hole on the moon nearly equals it. 

The slope to the funnel is extremely sharp. The lava is 
smooth and glass-like. Even the ash and pumice, which 
are abundant over most slopes of Luna, are missing. 
Further, there is none of the litter of meteorites which 
pock the whole surface of the moon. The slope is too 
slick and steep to retain it. 

Beside the little volcano the expedition discovered the 
deserted city of Bez, uncorroded and undecayed after 
countless ages of assault from meteors which struck the 
surface. That evidence of a former civilization on the 
dead sphere intrigued Lewis into attempting a descent 
into the crater. He hoped to find something which might 
reveal the type of lunar inhabitant who must have been 
annihilated by the gradual loss of atmosphere from the 
satellite. 



• This s+ory, simple as it may be in plot, is as un- 
usmI as any we have bad the pleasure to read. 
The idea of a human pendulum, twinginq two 
thousand miles, perhaps eternally, in Hs path, is 
one to challenge the imagination. 

Mr. Sharp has pictured one of the surprising 
and unexpected experiences that might befall an 
interplanetary explorer, trying to make his way un- 
der conditions vitally different from those on earth, 
^d he has written this story wHh such breathtak- 
ing suspense, that litHo chHIs of horror and anxiety 
are bound to course through the reader as he foh 
lows the lonely adventures of our explorer. 



Accompanied by Pike and six of the crew, roped to- 
gether, they crept up over the rim and entered the bowl. 
There the rock slope seemed to crawl beneath their air- 
suit boots. The steel of their pikes could not scratch 
the hard glaze of the lava and the greatest caution be- 
came imperative. 

Vision was incomparable for there was no atmosphere 
to haze the landscaj)e, objects miles away were sharp and 
clean where the sunlight touched them. In all the lunar 
ejqmise, there was no cloud, no speck of floating dust, no 
ripple of breeze, nothing to disturb the infinite serenity 
of the dead satellite. The setting sun was white, not red. 
The shadows were black, not grey. There was no twi- 
light. Night and day were absolute monarchs of the 
surface they attained and shadow belonged to the king- 
dom of night. 

Far down in the bowl a great shadow from the western 
cone fell across the mouth of the crater, and that lack of 
air, which made vision so perfect, made the shade im- 
penetrable night. That portion of the crater simply did 
not exist so far as the eye could see, though sunlight 
caught the far rim of the funnel. Some distance down, 
the glazed slope became so steep footing was hazardous. 
One of the men slipped and was unable to balance him- 
self with his staff. The men behind tightened on the 
rope, but with their own unsteady footing the man top- 
pled against Pike. 

Pike was a big fellow as surefooted as a llano. Yet 
he barely stopped the slide as Lewis swung back to assist 
him. 

For a moment the company hesitated. In their bulb- 
ous airsuits and steel helmets, they looked more like 
anthropoid beasts than men. Easily, they might have 
been mistaken for weird lunar hobgoblins venturing 
toward the bowels of the moon. 

• Lewis glanced down at the empty gulf which fell 

away from his uncertain feet. He regarded the black 
shadow upon the crater mouth. It suggested the oncom- 
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ing terror of lunar night. Something of the weird maj- 
esty of that dead world, of its changelessness ; of the in- 
finite endurance of the slightest contour of its cast; of 
the defiance it offered to all forms of life; its sullen, 
temporary tolerance of his invasion, assailed his un- 
yielding, stubborn courage. 

Another accident might not end so happily. Once the 
whole of the party was started it would volley down the 
slope. He knew what each man with him was fighting 
down. The alien, isolated feel of this venture against the 
inflexible infinite. It was not the fear of death. That was 
but a tame thing, something all men must meet with what 
fortitude they might. It was life venturing the forbid- 
den, defying the barriers of the omnipotent. It was the 
feel of sacrilege, the weight of their utter insignificance. 

He raised a hand for a momentary halt. The seven 
men behind him stood unsteadily. It was evident they 
expected a command to turn back. Instead, Lewis un- 
snapped the coil of rope which connected him with Pike 
and nested it at his belt. Then he wig-wagged in the 
expedition code : 

“Wait. I will test slope. Can’t risk loss of all. 

If I fail and rescue unfeasible Pike will take charge. 

Gather collection from Bez and return to earth.” 

Pike and the crew were plainly hesitant though obedi- 
ence was one of the tenets of their valor. It did seem 
suicide to venture down alone without ropes and men, but 
Lewis was determined to explore the crater. He saluted 
stiffly, wig-wagged the men back to safer footing and 
moved cautiously down. 

The slope became steeper. Almost constantly it was a 
battle of pike and feet. First one and then the other 
skidded. Then there was a longer slip of a foot, a deft 
counter with the staff, a backward fling of his body for 
balance, both feet out from under him, and he was down 
on the glaze sliding hard. 

He threw himself flat and dropped his staff. Arms 
and legs spread wide he clawed for life with hands and 
heels. The pole went skiing down the glaze, swift as an 
arrow. Spread-eagled, his body was soft and had more 
tenacity. For a moment he thought he had won, and 
then he felt the slope crawling under him again. Slowly 
at first, and then faster, he slid down the glaze. Mov- 
ing very fast he reached the abrupt rim and vaulted, feet 
first, down into the pit, to drop into vacant night. 

For a moment he was blind as a bat, then he raised 
his head to look upward. It was as though he stared 
from a dark cave. The stars, the sun, the black glisten- 
ing slope, the midget men crouching far up, were plainly 
seen even as he fell. But he could not see his hand be- 
fore his face unless it was between him and the light. 

He dropped inert, numb with the certainty of what 
was soon to follow. There was no rush of air as there 
would have been on earth. The only warning that he 
was dropping was the uprushing slop>e and the quick 
dwarfing of the midget men clinging to it. 

For a moment there was a dead resignation. Every 
muscle had become taut as he cringed from the impact at 
the bottom of the shaft. Down he dropped, nothing to 
halt him, nothing he could do to help himself. He had 
the sensation of being entirely weightless, suspended in 
gloom. He lost sense of direction as he lost sense of 
weight. Up and down had no relative value without the 
rush of air against his body. He got the impression that 
he was floating through an unending tunnel as the light 
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above him drew to a white star which became tiny and 
far away, fading into a vast void of sooty gloom. 

Queer ideas ran through his mind. He imagined im- 
possible rescues. Feathered birds of great size rushing 
from the pit to bear him out on their broad backs. In 
saner moods he would have known no feathered bird 
could fly on an airless moon. 

By sh^er force of will he unclenched his hands. He 
puzzled at the incalculable depth of the hole. The moon 
was pocked with craters so mammoth as to dwarf any 
of earth. He guessed the caverns inside must be as 
huge in proportion, for the moon’s mass was small and 
rock and dirt on its surface were verj' light of weight 
and there was no wash of rain and erosion to fill the 
great cavities from the volcanic gases. But he had nevec__ 
imagined a hole so deep a man might drop miniite on 
minute before reaching its bottom. 

He shook off the stupor of his first plunge to death. 

He might as well live out the minutes left to him in the 
same pursuit at which he had spent his years. He 
reached into his airsuit pocket and got out his flash, cut 
on its switch and played the focus on the nearest wall. 
Due to the lack of light reflection he could get no com- 
prehensive glimpse of the rock which flowed upward in 
an endless ribbon of gray. 

Into the Moonl 

• He played the light into the abyss below him but saw 

nothing beyond empty gloom. There followed an 
unending timeless period of darkness. He switched the 
light upon the wall again. The ribbon of gray flowed 
like water under pressure. The velocity of it bewildered 
his eyes. 

The focus of the light caught his wrist watch under 
its transparent shield. A quarter of an hour had passed 
since he parted from the men. That meant at least 
ten minutes falling straight down. His velocity now 
would be one-half gravity time square.* He could 
scarce believe it. Even on the moon a hole that deep 
would stagger the imagination. 

He closed the switch of his flash. A sooty void en- 
tombed him. Blindly he waited the end. 

As the crash delayed he began to wonder if he was 
not the victim of a very realistic dream. He tried to 
wake himself up. He played the flash into his eye.s. 

Its light was real enough. He kicked his feet together 
and squirmed in his airsuit. He shouted in his ears. 
The air inside his suit made that possible. 

An hour, tense and puzzling, took the minute hand of 
his watch around the dial but brought no change to the 
weightless void. 

With some of his old assured poise he began to weigh 
the facts as he knew them. Certainly he had fallen into 
an astounding crater. Could it be that the inside of the 
moon was hollow? He smiled grimly at his desire to 
clutch such a bizarre hope. Even if the moon was a 
hollow globe, even if he could, somehow, survive the im- 
pact with its far side, he would finally come to rest sus- 
pended in vacuum at the very center of the globe ! 

His light revealed that he was drawing quite close 
to the wall. At his downward velocity the slightest con- 
tact would rip his airsuit and mean instant death. He 
wanted to live as long as possible. He wiggled and 

S (distance) r= at*. Of course a (acceleration) chansres aa the 
distance from the surface is changed. 
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struggled without effect. Without air resistance to his 
struggles he hung helpless. The gravity of the wall for 
his body slowly drew him in. He could almost touch it 
where it volleyed upward without soimd nor stir of 
breeze. It seemed uncann:^ such a thing could be. 

With every flash of his light it pressed nearer. He 
stared until his eyes grew dizzy. He cut the switch to 
avoid the torture of watching the measured approach. 
He no longer struggled. The wall came too close. In 
the dark he clamped his hands to his thighs, stretched 
his legs stiff and straight. He waited, nothing under him, 
silence all about. He knew the upward flow must be 
almost touchkig him, yet it gave not the slightest evi- 
-dence of its menace in that soundless Stygean night. He 
had aif^verpowering desire to look again, to find how 
near the doom had drawn. 

The gray geyser spouted not six inches from the gog- 
gles of his air suit, as he switched on the light. Immu- 
table gravitation would drag him against the fl3dng rock 
unless he did something ! But what could he do ? 

He could poke the cliff with his flashlight and prob- 
ably push himself some distance away by the time the 
flash was wrenched from his grasp. But he did not want 
to give up his light. To risk it would prolong his life 
only a little while and he would lose the only friendly 
thing in all that gloom. 

As he debated he was drawn nearer to the wall, so 
slowly it was difficult to detect his approach, and yet cer- 
tainly the passing minutes were bringing the end. He 
must do something to push himself back from the rock. 

He thought over the articles of his equipment. There 
was his gun. It would push him away once. And yet, 
dropping into he knew not what, he had an instinctive 
feeling he should not abandon his only means of defense. 
He could slap at the wall with his coil of rope, but there 
was as much chance he would be caught against the 
wall as driven away. His canteen would be hard to get 
loose. 

Then his gun raised a new hope. He could raise it 
far over his head, thrust its muzzle quite near the wall 
and fire. The bullet would ricochet upward and the re- 
coil from the explosion would push him away. 

He lost no time in trying out the plan. Very carefully 
he got the gun from its holster. A careless move might 
thrust some part of his body against the wall. He raised 
the gun far above his head and fired, not once but twice. 

A little later he regretted his overzealousness. One 
shot would have been ample. Two of them hurried the 
flowing wall far back into the gloom. Soon his flash 
could not discover it at all and the far side came drifting 
into view. Like the other wall, it seemed entirely too 
regular to be the mere result of chance. An ancient civ- 
ilization must have accomplished a Titanic feat in 
smoothing out the crater. Was it possible it had been 
fitted as an exit for a subterranean people? Had the men 
of the moon taken refuge inside the globe as the slowing 
rotation of the moon gave a wider and wider spread 
between day and night temperature? That smooth wall 
certainly suggested something of the kind. He approached 
the opposite wall so fast he had to use another shot to 
keep away from it. When his light could discover neither 
wall, he cut it oflf. For a long time he was in total dark- 
ness, and when hours of dropping brought no crash he 
began to hope. He figured roughly that it would take 
him about four hours to reach the center of the moon. 
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That time must have nearly passed. Soon acceleration 
would halt and his velocity gradually decrease. 

• He discovered he was thirsty. He attempted to lift 

his canteen to the plug in his airsuit. He worked his 
lips around the intake nipple and tried to fit the canteen 
into the socket, but something held the strap. He switched 
on the light to see what was wrong and was startled 
by the scurrying wall close before his eyes. He had 
thought himself some distance away. Danger was im- 
-minent, a sudden change in the rock would instantly 
finish him. Instinctively he dropped his flash and reached 
for his gun, raised it above his head and fired. Then he 
grabbed for the fallen light. His fingers could not reach 
it where it fell at the speed of his body. The recoil from 
his gun had floated him away. 

He could not wait for the wall to draw him in again 
for it would also draw in the flash, to splinter it. The 
short coil of rope still hung at his belt. He loosened a 
few loops and made a cast at the flash. The rope ran 
out to its length and spread a noose above the light but 
seemingly it would not fall. It appeared to rest on 
nothingness, just as did the flash and Lewis himself. 

He retrieved the noose and by giving it a downward 
fling, succeeded in whipping it against the light, which 
came floating past and he was not slow to grab it. 

After that experience with the wall, Lewis watched 
with more caution. Twice more he discharged his gun 
to push himself away as the hours dragged. By that 
time he was certain the shaft was unique. He must have 
passed the center of the moon and if there was an end 
of the shaft it was up instead of down. That being the 
case surely some fall of debris must have occurred in all 
the ages that had passed. And yet he had encountered 
no system of suspended rock and shale as he passed 
through the center of gravity. 

Still, what hope was there, after all ? A human pen- 
dulum inside the moon! Very likely he would get no 
opportunity to find a footing or hand hold at the end of 
the shaft. 

A white star of light bloomed far down, or rather up, 
beyond his feet. It grew far more rapidly than he had 
expected. Every muscle tense, every sense aj: attention, 
he waited. If there was a chance for a hand hold at the 
mouth of the shaft he was ready. 

As the mouth widened he became puzzled and then 
amazed. His velocity should be slowing for a halt, in- 
stead, with breath-taking speed he shot from the pit! 
Feet skyward he rose straight toward the daylight stars. 

The barren pinnacles and craters fell below, folded to-, 
gether and shrank away. The black pit which had vomited 
him up, closed its cavernous mouth and was lost in the 
shrinking landscape. And still he rose, bewildered and 
giddy at the altitude he attained. Up and up with no 
suggestion of an end to the ascent. 

That was the first glimpse Lewis or any earthman had 
of the concave side of the moon and if took some time 
and logic for him to understand why natural law sent 
him rocketing above the mouth of the pit. He did not 
know then that the concave hemisphere put the opening 
of the shaft some fifty miles nearer the center of gravi- 
tation than the crater into which he had fallen on the 
opposite side. 

When it seemed he would float up to form a satellite 
of the moon itself, he fell back, head first, down toward 
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the towers and turrets, the pinnacles and craters and 
the grey sea of pumice and ash. Legs pressed tightly 
together, hands and arms clamped to his side, he was a 
human arrow returning, hoping he would not miss that, 
hole. He felt none too reassured for he could catch no 
glimpse of it, though it was half a mile across. 

The mountains unfolded as rapidly as they had closed. 
The pit opened again and swallowed him into its sooty 
void, but he was better prepared for what lay ahead. 
Still he had little hope. He knew there was barely a 
chance of escape at the far end. He doubted if he would 
come within fifty feet of the mouth of the shaft, for he 
had hindered his momentum somewhat by the explosions 
from his gun. 

Of course Pike and the crew would make every pos- 
sible attempt at rescue, but what could they do? It was 
a perilous task to even reach the mouth of the shaft. 
Sixteen hours must elapse before he reached the earth 
side again and very likely by that time he would be given 
up as dead. He remembered he had ordered Pike to 
tjdte off for earth in that event. 

There was a wriggle in his flesh at the thought of being 
abandoned on the dead world. How long could he en- 
dure the soundless terror and hold on to his reason? How 
long would he swing back and forth inside the moon be- 
fore his helpless body found its rest? 

The Human Pendulum 

• He had a lot of time to think as he dropped, but in no 

way could he devise escape. He was barren of a plan 
when he finally saw a star of light in the void ahead as 
when he re-entered the world of gloom. The star grew 
in size slowly as it should with his slowing for a drop. 
He watched it and blinked his eyes with a new puzzle. 
The light flitted, bright and dim, working here and there. 

For a moment he wondered if he was a bit delirious. 
The oxygen in his tank was low and his air was bad. 
His head was heavy and his breathing was a bit difficult. 
The oxygen cylinder which supplied him had been in 
use since he had first left the Moon Bird nearly thirty 
hours past. He did not believe it could last more than 
one passage of the tunnel. 

Still he was not delirious. He soon discovered the 
flitting of the light was caused by a powerful searchlight 
playing up and down the walls of the abyss. His crew 
had not abandoned him! Daring untold dangers and 
rigorous hardships they had somehow gotten a super- 
searchlight to the very brink of the well. 

He shot into the light. It was so intense on his gog- 
gles he did not see one of the crew dangling far down 
into the shaft at the end of a rope, until he passed an 
arm length out of reach of him. Then for an instant 
he caught a glimpse of the face behind the airsuit gog- 
gles. The man’s mouth fell open. His eyes popped as 
though he had seen a ghost rising upward from the 
shaft. 

Lewis did not wonder that he was startled. He knew 
the spectacle that he must present, rising in mid-space 
from the pit, when the man was probacy searching for 
a mangled body. 

Like a dummy tossed in air, Lewis rose. His ascent 
slowed quickly. He clawed at the eluding rope. For 
barely an instant he halted a stone’s throw from the 
mou^ of the shaft, and then down he shot again, passing 
the startled man. The bright new hope which had risen 



was snatched as quickly away. Near as were his men 
they were powerless to snatch him back. There was not 
enough oxygen to keep him alive through that two thou- 
sand-mile tunnel and back again. And even if there was, 
his startled comrades would hardly expect the bizarre 
miracle to happen again, unless they guessed he had 
fallen entirely through the moon. 

Even if they suspected that, could they wait for his 
second trip? Night was closing in on that hemisphere. 
The oncoming cold would reach near absolute. It would 
crystalize the rubber sealing of the airsuits and the 
bodies of the men inside. The chance of rescuing him 
would not be worth the risk. They might even now be- 
lieve him dead. His face must show the strain of his . 
fall and the lack of oxygen in his tank. It musT appear 
death-like behind his goggles. 

He watched the slope sweep away. Pike’s giant form 
was leaning over the brink. He was dropping something ! 
A short steel cylinder left his arm. Oxygen ! Then they 
believed him still alive ! 

The cylinder came glistening under the searchlight. 

It trailed him down the shaft, but to obtain it was another 
thing. He was travelling as fast as the cylinder. On his 
backward trip he would pass it, of course, but could he 
catch it with him falling and it still rising? It was at 
least a hope. 

He wigwagged a message as Pike focused the search- 
light upon him. 

“Crater goes through moon. Bring Moon Bird other 
side." 

He left the glare of the light which was trying to fol- 
low him. Had Pike picked up the message? He could 
not tell. As night engulfed him he got out his flashlight 
and repeated the message giving one half the signals with 
one hand and one half with the other, hoping Pike might 
somehow piece them together. 

After that, timeless gloom enclosed him again. His 
supply of cartridges became alarmingly small. His 
strength and nerves were feeling the strain. 

By the time he again shot into the sunlight of the op- 
posite hemisphere he was breathing short and fast. His 
head was giddy and his lungs protested with every gasp 
of the impoverished air. Without a new supply of 
oxygen he could not possibly last another trip through 
the tunnel. 

Again he vaulted toward the black, starlit dome of the 
heavens. The white sun was higher above the horizon. 
The valley was as hot as a tropical desert already. In a 
few hours more the heat would be of double intensity. 

He scanned the receding surface and the widening 
horizon for the Moon Bird but it was nowhere to be seen. 
He strained his eyes for the smallest speck in the great 
black dome above or along the sharp, clean-cut horizon, 
but there was no hint of the space ship. Even if it did 
appear it was then too late to swoop under him in time 
to make the rescue. 

• He reached the limit of his ascent and fell again quick- 
ly attaining velocity. The oxygen tank rose from the 
moon surface to meet him. Knowing the risk to his arms 
he leaned far over and clutched the cylinder as it met 
him. 

For an instant the two inertias strained at each other. 
He fell down again, but the oxygen was safe in his arms. 
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Before he was swallowed into the pit he had replaced the 
old cylinder with the new one. 

Breathing was at once an immense relief. It was an 
immeasurable joy, something to be savored and dwelt 
upon. It gave him new morale, a new determination to 
live. Yet his short trip out of the shaft and back warned 
him of a new peril. Beads of sweat still straggled down 
his neck and clung to his forehead. 

Sixteen hours had made a great difference in tempera- 
ture. That signified that the heat would be almost in- 
tolerable if he was able to stay alive to shoot from the 
pit again. It meant also that the cold on the earthward 
side was already intense. If the Moon Bird failed him 
-next trip he might as well give up, for the sunward side 
would^oon be a furnace which would melt the rubber 
sealing of airsuits. 

He had little hope of finding the men at the earthward 
side of the shaft. If they had delayed this long there 
would be little hope of any of them returning to the 
space ship. The question was whether they had under- 
stood his signals. Or not understanding, would they 
leave ropes down the shaft and wait in the Moon Bird 
hoping he might miraculously escape and regain the ship ? 

During that passage, such hopes wove bright threads 
through his groggy consciousness. His air was good, but 
he had been without sleep for a long time before falling 
into the shaft. Time and again the wall was perilously 
near before he roused to its menace. In a stupor he 
dozed and dreamed, back and forth, back and forth, he 
was on a great black pendulum which swept the outer 
voids of space as it slowly came to rest. 

A star of light in the void brought him alert. The star 
this time was steady. Pike and the men were gone! 

Lewis clenched his hands until he could feel the give 
of the rubber coating over the steel mail. He would not 
say die ! Surely the Moon Bird was still anchored some- 
where on the moon. Surely Pike had left a rope. There 
must be a chance left yet. He would not give up. These 
thoughts were crazily running through his mind. 

But he did not nearly reach the mouth of the shaft. 
If ropes were there, they were a long way up from him. 
Why? With no air, no friction except the small recoil 
from the exploding shells, why should he begin to drop 
again hundreds of feet from the mouth of the shaft? 
Then he remembered his tussle with the oxygen cylinder 
and understood. His struggle to retain it had lost him 
inertia. He had lost his chance at a rope when he cap- 
tured his fresh supply of air! 

Down he dropped again, like a drowning man who 
knows it is for the last time. He lost hope, didn’t care, 
would rather be strangled by the outrush of air which 
would follow his first contact with the wall than to swing 
back and forth in that pit of gloom. Then he remem- 
bered the clear sun and the open lands at the other end 
of the shaft. The thought was magnetic. The open 
called to him. It drew his heart toward it. It dragged 
him out of his fit of resignation and gave him hope that 
maybe, in some way. Pike had gone over to wait for him. 

That backward trip was worse by far than any of the 
other three he had made through the moon. Time seemed 
longer and his morale was low, eaten by the hours of dis- 
ai^intment and suspense. But when he did finally vol- 
ley, feet first from the pit he saw the Moon Bird an- 
chored near the shaft. 



It was only then that he remembered that Pike could 
not possibly have gone around the circumference of the 
moon while he was crossing its diameter. Of course 
the Moon Bird could make far better time than his mean 
velocity through the moon, but he had overlooked the 
fact that Pike and his men would have to creep out of 
the crater to reach the space ship. That in itself must 
have taken half the time of his drop through the moon. 

The crew were down on hands and knees, clinging to 
ropes anchored far back. They were hoisting a search- 
light into position over the brink. 

Every man stopped to gape and stare after him as he 
shot from the shaft and rose straight into space. Of 
course none of them had expected that and he had had 
no time to warn them. 

• His first brief relief gave way to hopelessness and 

then exasperation. Pike had lost the one chance of sav- 
ing him. And yet Lewis could hardly blame him for not 
predicting his unprecedented rise into space. After see- 
ing the demonstration it was easy to understand why a 
body unhampered by friction would swing as far on one 
side of the gravity center as on the other, and that the 
extent of the enclosing shaft would not govern the height 
of his ascent. But such a phenomenon was so imusual 
as hardly to be foreseen. 

If the ship had remained aloft there would have been 
a fair chance of it maneuvering under him when his rise 
had slowed his velocity sufficiently to risk contact. Now 
that hope was gone. Before Pike and the crew could 
possibly take off, Lewis knew he would have reached his 
height and again be dropping down. Before the ship 
could rise to meet him he would have far too much down- 
ward momentum to risk contact with it. 

He tried to accept his lot philosophically as the crew 
shrank to the size of toys; stood as though converted 
into wood. He caught the glint of sunlight upon glass. 
Pike was watching through binoculars. Lewis wig- 
wagged a signal down at him. He decided to take con- 
tact with the ship, regardless, rather than swing through 
that hole again. 

Pike’s tiny figure leaped to action. Like mice the 
crew scurried into the ship. Lewis shot skyward until 
he could barely make them out as they ran. The ship 
itself became small; a toy model. It rose and drove 
straight up. 

As his drop began, the ship was coming skyward fast, 
far too fast. She swelled like an inflating balloon. He 
could not expect to survive such a crash. Yet he decided 
to take the risk even if it drove the steel of his airsuit 
through his body. 

“Come ahead,” he signaled as he fell toward the ship. 

It swelled in size as it rushed him. It grew big and 
wide all around him. Lewis steeled himself for the 
impact. 

But he had not figured on Pike. A man is not going 
to obey a command like the one Lewis had given, even 
if he had always before carried out orders without ques- 
tion, Within a hundred yards of him the ship side 
swooped, shot on into the sky to loop into a dive. It 
passed so close to him the long line of portholes were a 
blur ; so near, it seemed larger than the two hundred feet 
of its diameter. Nearly a mile overhead it made the loop 
and came diving after Lewis as he fell, 

(Concluded on page 89) 







(lUuatratiofi by Paul) 

By now the whole first line of troops was down, silent khaki bodies sprawled ... “Bectrically charged 
wires," he said bitterly. "They've thought of everything." 
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THE REVOLT OF THE SCIENTISTS 

III — ^The Final Triumph 



By NATHAN SCHACHNER 



• TTie fat loam of Iowa sank under the repeated thuds 
of marching feet. From all Pomona County there 
converged streams of men upon Pomona courthouse, 
choking the roads with unhurried clumping. Grim, 
gaunt men, cheeks hollowed from struggle and twenty 
cent wheat, with rusty rifles and pitchforks on their 
shoulders. 

“Hiyer, Jim!” neighbor recognized neighbor in the 
tight-lipp^ flow. “Didn’t reckon you’d come. The 
missus — ” 

“She aint had nawthin’ t’ give the kids ’xcept bread 
an’ moldy bacon rind this past six months. ’Sides, Ben 
Alley’s kinsfolks.” 

Clift Saunders shook his head as he fell into step. 

“Mighty strange, this foreclosure. First in years since 
the banks called this here moratorium. Ben’s been pay- 
ing his interest, aint he?” 

“The Lord knows how, but he done it. Now they up 
and want their money on the mortgage. Ben goes down 
t’ the Pomona bank an’ argues. Old Benton, the presi- 
dent, he shifts in his chair, looks uneasy, says somethin’ 
'bout hard times, bad risk, and sticks to it. Ben says he 
aint got the money. Benton talks foreclosure. Ben 
yells: ‘Foreclose and be damned’ and stomps out. 
The sale’s on t’day.” 

“Which it aint goin’ to take place,” Clift remarked 
grimly, glancing around at the silent, pouring men. 
“Pomona County’s pretty well riled up. Almost every- 
body’s got an open mortgage on his farm, an’ if Ben 
goes out, it’ll be a start. Funny, though, old Benton 
getting hard like that. Maybe a taste o’ rope’ll be 
healthy for him.” 

“Not his fault,” said Jim. “Georgie Withers, that’s 
the paying teller down at the bank, tells my Sally the old 
man’s all broken up about it. It was orders.” 

“Orders from whom?” 

“Dunno. • Georgie wouldn’t say. Seemed frightened 
when I started to question. ’Pears he said too much !” 

The great waste place around Pomona Courthouse was 
black with farmers, two thousand of them, faces turned 
to the courthouse steps, where by law Ben Alley’s farm 
was to be auctioned off to the highest bidder to satisfy 
a mortgage of four thousand dollars. The steps were 
deserted, but the crowd waited patiently, gripping their 
weapons. There was no excitement, orJy a buzzing un- 
dertone that was more ominous than the loudest outcries. 
The sale was to take place at noon sharp, and it lacked 
ten minutes to the hour. 

The sheriff of Pomona County peered out of a barred 
window. He glanced back at his white-faced deputies. 



• The national bank holiday stirred the American 
people as few things have. It brought them face 
to face with those mystical things called money, 
bank credits, deposits and other things the man on 
the street has always taken for granted. 

Mr. Schachner had written the final installment 
of his masterful “Revolt of the Scientists" around 
this theme. Scientists take a hand in this tremen- 
dous game of dealing with billions of dollars; with 
the lives of millions. Bankers for once find them- 
selves confronted with forces that they are not 
trained to deal with. And the result.....we shall see. 

Mr. Schachner has pictured very forcefully in 
this series what would happen should scientists de- 
cide to use their gifts in the creation instead of the 
destruction of lives and property. 



spat casually, and turned to the portly, quivering man 
at his side. 

“Them’s folks we all know outside, Benton,” he 
drawled. “Like you an’ me an’ Ben Alley. Those aint 
popguns either; there’ll be shootin’l” 

The president of the Pomona Bank mopped his bald 
head. His complexion was pasty white. 

“You’ve got a company of militia in the basement, 
haven’t you ?” 

The sheriff shook his head. 

“I didn’t ask for them,” he said slowly. “They came 
before dawn, in trucks. Showed me the governor’s order. 
I don’t like it, Benton. There’ll be a heap o’ people killed 
’cause of your mortgage. Call the sale off ; go easy on 
Ben.” 

“I can’t,” Benton groaned. “The Lord knows I didn’t 
want to start this. It’ll hurt business at the bank.” 

The sheriff stared at him curiously. “Then why — ?” 
he began. 

But Benton had seen again through the window the 
dark masses of men, the dull glint of sunlight on rusty 
rifle barrels, heard the ominous mounting growl as the 
minute hand of the courthouse clock twisted nearer to 
noon. 

“I — I’ll call him again,” he gasped in interruption. 
“Wait for me, sheriff, I’m going to phone.” 

He was almost running out of the sheriff’s office to the 
privacy of a phone Sooth in the corridor. The sheriff 
watched his portly frame disappear into the booth, spat 
thoughtfully, and remarked to no one in particular : “A 
mighty funny business!” 

Which, or words to that effect, was what Gift had 
remarked earlier in the day. 

Benton jangled the receiver excitedly. “Operator,” 
he panted, “give me long distance.” 

It seemed ages before he got his number in far-off 
St. Louis. It was five minutes to twelve. 
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“First National? Put Mr. Redmond on; matter of 
life and death. Hello, Mr. Redmond. This is Benton, 
of the Pomona Bank. For God’s sake, let me withdraw 
that foreclosure. You don’t understand, you don’t know 1 
.There’ll be hell to pay 1 Five thousand farmers are out- 
side, with guns. Sure, they’ll shoot. . . . National 
Guard? Yes, they’re here. How did you know? . . . 
oh, I see, you had them ordered. . . . Well, there’ll be 
bloodshed just the same. I know the temper of our 
farmers . . . What, you won’t permit it ? . . . Then, by 
God, I’m going to call it off on my own. . . . It’s a 
damned. . . .’’ 

“If you disobey orders,’’ said Redmond coldly, seated 
at his ornate desk within the Greek temple of his bank 
in far-off St. Louis, “I shall call in all the paper we re- 
discounted for you. That amounts to some two hundred 
thousand dollars, doesn’t it ?’’ 

Benton knew when he was licked. His voice, ordi- 
narily jovial and booming, was tired and old now. 

“All right, Mr. Redmond. We’ll go through with it.” 
“Sorry, Benton,” said the St. Louis banker almost 
kindly. “It’s not my fault. I get my orders also.” 
“From whom?” 

But the St. Louis connection was already broken. 

• Back in the sheriff’s oflSce, the clock bonged twelve 
times. 

“Well ?” that worthy asked hopefully. Benton bowed 
his head without reply. 

The sheriff sighed, took an extra hitch on his trousers, 
picked up the sheaf of foreclosure papers from his desk. 
“C’m on, Daley,” he told the auctioneer. “And you 
boys,” to the tight-lipped deputies, “stand on the top 
steps and don’t show no weapons. Hope that popinjay 
captain downstairs don’t go off half-cock.” To Benton : 
“You’re bidding the farm in, aint you?” The president 
nodded speechlessly. 

Out on the steps a dull roar went up. The sheriff 
began to read rapidly: “By virtue of the power vested 
in me as sheriff of the County of Pomona, State of Iowa, 
I hereby offer for sale, in accordance with a judgment 
of foreclosure duly made and entered — ” 

Three men pushed forward out of the crowd, and up 
the steps. A committee; Jim and Qift Saunders were 
on it. 

“Stop, sheriff,” Jim said harshly. “There’ll be no sale 
today.” 

The sheriff spat a thin dark stream of tobacco juice 
across the weather-worn marble. 

“It’s the law, Jim,” he answered mildly. “Neither 
you nor me kin stop it.” He started to read again: 
“. . . in the Superior Court — ” 

Gift grabbed for the papers. The sheriff leaped 
nimbly back. “Now boys,” he said placatingly. But the 
embattled farmers were already surging up the steps in 
a grim purposeful way. The sun was ugly on rifle-steel 
and bent tines. 

The sheriff knew his people. “No bloodshed !” he cried 
to his deputies. “Into the courthouse and lock the doors.” 
Benton and the auctioneer had already fled. 

The interior marble echoed with clatter. The Na- 
tional Guard Company poured out, relined on the topmost 
steps. A half dozen machine guns thrust into position. 
Bayonets were fixed. 

A little fat captain strutted pompously down two steps. 

♦ 



“Stand your ground, sheriff. The sale must go on.” 
He glared down at the temporarily halted farmers. TTiey 
had not expected this. 

“And as for you men, clear out. I’ll give you imtil 
I count ten. One . . two . . . three. . . .” 

Jim turned and shouted something indistinguishable. 
The farmers milled inconclusively; trying to make up 
their minds. 

“Four . , . five . . . six. . . 

A shot resounded. Someone in the rear ranks of the 
farmers had fired. The bullet hit no one. 

The captain — he was a haberdasher in real life — lost 
his head. 

“Fire!” he screamed. 

There was a volley ; the machine guns clattercd^'Jim 
and Qift fell, so did half a dozen others. The shoiff 
turned to protest his horror, but it was too late. 

The farmers, grim at seeing their dead, came on with 
a rush. Another volley and then the two forces met in 
a swirl of hand-to-hand conflict. Blood dripped steadily 
from step to step, formed widening pools in the sullen 
earth. The sheriff was dead, the captain skewered on a 
pitchfork. Benton was hiding in the cellar, moaning 
over and over : “I knew it ! I knew it !” 

• •••••• 

A plane winged eastward, traveling fast. Pat Mc; 
Carthy, former expert of General Aviation, was the pil(rt 
and his passenger Cornelius Van Wyck, millionaire, ex- 
plorer and adventurer. Both were members of the 
Council of the Technocrats, an organization of world- 
famous scientists who were attempting to remodel the 
world nearer their hearts’ desire. Thus far they had 
been phenomenally successful. The Liquor Ring had 
been smashed,* the oil industry was under their sole 
control.f 

It was almost a year now since the petroleum industry 
had been taken over, and the results already were so 
patent that coal, copper and textiles had voluntarily sub- 
mitted to the council, happy to have their moribund, 
dividendless state replaced by assured dividends, even 
though low and based on factual technologic values. 
Other sick industries were looking longingly in their 
direction. Only certain outside pressures held them 
in line. 

The two Technocrats were flying back to their hidden 
base on the Maine coast with a report of their inspection 
of the newly acquired copper mines in the Montana 
fields. Even though the Technocrats were legally ab- 
solved from all past alleged crimes, it had been deemed 
wise to maintain the secret headquarters. 

• Van Wyck was jubilant. “Roode will be tickled with 
our report. Fellowes tells me he can correlate pro- 
duction with any demand we put upon him. And Ran- 
dolph says he has the copper-hardening process com- 
pleted. We’ll have the steeHndustry on the run in six 
months if they don’t come in.” 

Lee Randolph was one of the original Technocrats, 
former Qiief Engineer of American Supermetals. Fel- 
lowes was a mining expert, one of the hundred odd 
technicians and scientists who had joined up after the 
council’s sensational showing. The original group re- 
mained in control however. 

But McC arthy had not listened to his companion’s 

*See “Revolt of the Scientists,” Wondbb Stories, April, 1933, 
tSee “The Great Oil War,” wonder Stories, May, 1933, 
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elation. He was staring downward at the flariowa ter- 
rain with creased brows. 

“What’s the matter, Pat?” Van Wyck asked, sud- 
denly aware of his preoccupation. 

“Something doing down below,” was the brief reply. 
“I’m taking a look — see. Hold on.” 

The fast pursuit plane nose dived from the five thou- 
sand foot level with a great swoosh. The efficient 
silencer blanked all other sounds. 

Van Wyck gripped his seat and peered over the steeply 
tilted side. The Roman rotunda of a courthouse bulked 
shinily beneath. Overflowing to the east was a horde of 
small, doll-like figures, swaying with unaccoimtable rip- 
ples and jagged movements. Tiny flashes spurted and 
tinier sounds came thinly to the diving aviators. 

“A fight!” Van Wyck said hastily, and reached for the 
trips of his guns. 

McCarthy levelled out at five hundred feet, and cir- 
cled, trying to make out what it was all about. 

Dead and dying were strewn in distorted attitudes 
over the plain; guns roared with booming concussion. 
He caught a glimpse of uniforms. Someone thrust up 
a rifle, fired at the plane. 

“Shall I let them have it?” Van Wyck asked hope- 
fully. McCarthy shook his head regretfully. “It’s not 
our war. We’d better be going before some fool punc- 
tures us.” 

Van Wyck said determinedly; “Our war or not, 
I don’t like militia uniforms ; and they seem to be win- 
ning. Here goes.” 

Before Pat could stop him, he had picked up several 
small round bombs from the rack at his feet and tossed 
them over the side. They hit the earth with a dull thud 
and opened automatically on hinges. The liquid organic 
compounds sprayed into the air and oxidized into thick 
rolling white vapors. Almost immediately the struggling 
men were enveloped, and almost as immediately they 
wavered and sank dreamily to the ground, unconscious. 
Once more had the famous sleep gas evolved by Kuni- 
yoshi, the Jap biologist, and Chess, the German psy- 
chologist, proved its worth. 

“There’s more in this than meets the eye,” quoth Van 
Wyck, staring thoughtfully down at the suddenly silent, 
smoke-blown shambles. “I’m willing to bet this has 
some connection with the code radio we received this 
morning from Roode to come to World’s-end.* It’s the 
first full meeting we’ve had in months.” 

Pat shrugged. “If it’s more action, I’m for it. This 
being a big business man is too monotonous. I was 
thinking of lianding in my resignation.” 

Van Wyck grinned : “Me too. Step on it.” 

A secret meeting was in session in a secluded, closely 
guarded office on Wall Street. No fanfare of publicity 
attended its deliberations, nor had any one seen these 
men enter. Yet the few who were present were men 
whose every word was solemn front-page news for a 
gaping public to digest. The real rulers of the country 
were here. 

J. L. Claremont, iron-visaged and dominant, was 
probably the most powerful fnan in the world. Very 
rarely in the public eye, and content to have it so, his 
network of interlocking banks and web of affiliate com- 
panies controlled, if the truth were known, the greater 

*The name of tfaa secret, camouBazed base of the Technocrats on the 
Milne Coast. 



part of the industrial and commercial life of the nation. 
A worthy subordinate was Willis N. Borden, head of the 
State National Bank and allied enterprises. A little to 
one side was seated Franklin Dennis, new chairman of 
General Power, Adam Roode’s former employer. His 
fine aristocratic features were in sharp contrast to the 
fleshy, gross lineaments of his supposed rival, Harvey 
Belding, who perched precariously on top of a system 
of pyramided holding companies to maintain control of 
the great Mid-Continent Utilities Co. 

Other internationally notorious captains of industry 
were present; notably Carter English, representing the 
Consolidated Railways; Robert P. Theodore of Amer- 
ican Radio and Television; and J. B. Lawrence, of 
American Supermetals. 

Lawrence was speaking earnestly, fist pounding the 
table, benign-seeming face aflame. 

“I tell you, the impudence of those damned Tech- 
nocrats is beyond belief. Imagine, only yesterday they 
served me with an ultimatum! Turn over the steel in- 
dustry bag and baggage, or they’ll run me out I” 

He snorted and laughed in a false attempt at derision. 
But no one echoed him. These men listened solemnly. 

“I understand,” said Dennis quietly, “that they have 
developed a process for hardening copper. If that is so, 
with their control of the copper industry, I’d assume that 
they meant what they said.” 

Lawrence glared at him. “I suppose,” he stated with 
heavy sarcasm, “you suggest that we yield humbly to 
their demands and beg for the crumbs that are left.” 
“No ; I don’t say that,” Dennis stated even more quiet- 
ly. “We are here to organize a plan of campaign to 
crush them, once and for all. But we must not make the 
fatal mistake of underestimating them. They are brainy, 
courageous men. I know Roode, and you, Lawrence, 
certainly ought to know Randolph. He helped make your 
industry what it is. Harmon has shown what he can do 
with oil. They have Van Wyck’s millions in back of 
them, and oil, coal, copper and textiles, not to speak of 
the blind admiration of the people, who see in them and 
their gospel a way of escape from a decade of depres- 
sion.” He shook his head gravely. “We’ll need every 
ounce of our resources to beat them.” 

“Bunk !” Borden, the banker, broke in violently, “Don’t 
make demigods of them, Dennis, simply because you still 
have a sneaking liking for that old ren^ade, Roode. 
They’ve not met any real opposition as yet; just small 
fry. They’ll be begging for mercy within a week.” 
“Stoneman was not small fry,” English pointed out 

CHAPTER II 
A Secret Meeting 

• Qaremont smiled tolerantly. Instantly there was 
silence, and everyone leaned forward to catch the 
slightest intonation of this Power among Powers. 

“Old Stoneman was pretty good in his day,” he said. 
“But he is old and he stubbornly persisted in a dying 
industry. The world has swept past him. I’ve been 
listening to you gentlemen. You are afraid! Of what? 
A group of scientists, good enough in their field, but 
going out of their depth. What have they done? Oil? 
Coal? Both superseded by water power; Dennis and 
Belding, you ought to know that. If tomorrow we cut 
the price of broadcast power in half, we drive them out 
of business. Textiles ? An anachronism, with rayon and 
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fiber cloths in general use. Copper, I grant you, I over- 
looked. Control slipped out of my grasp. A paltry few 
millions to back them. Nonsense ! In a month the very 
name of Technocrat will have been forgotten.” 

“Why not have the troops called out ?” asked Belding 
eagerly. “Claim conspiracy, treason, rebellion, anything. 
The courts will back us up. You can do it, Claremont.” 

“Of course I could,” the banker overlord replied with 
a touch of annoyance, “but I won’t. You are all too 
crude; there is nothing of subtlety in your suggestions. 
Call out the army, and have a real revolution on your 
hands. It would give the Technocrats the chance of their 
life to raise the people against oppression, tyranny, what 
not. I’m handling this, and my own way.” 

His cold eye moved around the circle. There was re- 
spectful silence; no one dared dispute his domination. 

“The time has come,” he continued impressively, “to 
gain complete control of the country. Our present so- 
called democracy is a sham and a failure. We have 
shown that in the past ; Technocracy is showing it now. 
The real rulers must have the outward power. We have 
left too many enterprises, too many industries out of 
our grasp. We must take them over, in one sweeping 
movement. Then we can starve the Technocrats out, 
crush them without open violence to arouse the nation. 
Legally ! With proper ethical banking and business 
practice that the people are accustomed to; that they 
never had the brains to question.” 

“But how will you do that ?” Theodore asked uneasily. 

Claremont withered him with a contemptuous eye. 

“Simple as A B C. We hold here, between us, work- 
ing control of a majority of the nation’s industries. They 
have a perfect right to refuse to sell their goods or serv- 
ice to anyone; that is good business practice. The in- 
dustries which refuse to come in, are starved out. As 
for those controlled by Roode and his gang, there is to 
be no quarter. The whole country arrayed against them ; 
no supplies, no credit. Let them make their own machin- 
ery, build their own buildings, grow even their own 
food.” 

“You forget the copper-hardening process,” Dennis in- 
terposed again. “Perhaps they won’t need our steel.” 

“You mentioned food, Mr. Qaremont,” said English 
curiously. 

The banker smiled. “Why do you think I started 
mortgage foreclosures? To control food. It is even 
more essential than steel. No one can trace it to me. 
Every little bank or company with mortgages received 
orders from some other bank or company holding its 
paper. They in turn heard from others that held theirs. 
A few big ones took commands from a certain company 
that made it its business to obtain strong stock interests 
in them. That holding company is a dummy corpora- 
tion for J. L. Claremont & Co. 

His smile widened complacently. There were little 
murmurs of admiration. 

“Test foreclosures,” he went on, “were carried through 
successfully in widely scattered localities. Purely local 
affairs. They are accustoming the farmers to the end of 
the unofficial moratorium. Later they will grow in vol- 
ume. We reinstate the farmers as tenants, subject to 
every control.” 

“There was trouble in one of them,” observed Theo- 
dore. 

Claremont passed it off. 



“Just in Iowa. The militia captain was excitable; 
there was a battle.” 

“It had a curious ending,” said Lawrence, “The papers 
are full of it. All the combatants suddenly went to 
sleep, wounded and all. No one knew what it was all 
about when they woke up; some claim to have seen an 
airplane circling above them.” 

The great banker said indifferently : “A mere natural 
phenomenon. The papers are playing it up.” 

“No,” said Dennis suddenly. “It’s deadly serious — 
to us,” 

A chorus of exclamations. Claremont frowned. “What 
do you mean?” 

“This. Remember that memorable meeting of the 
Petroleum Institute?”* — ~ 

“Yes,” some one said. 

“The Institute went to sleep in exactly the same way. 
Gentlemen,” Dennis looked slowly around an intent cir- • 
cle, “the Technocrats have already taken a hand. They 
know somehow what we’re up to and that was their 
answer.” 

• Excited babble. Dark red suffused Claremont’s fea- 
tures. 

“You’re right,” he nodded. Then anger flared. “By 
God, we’ll break them fast, without finesse. Let the 
farms wait.” He pressed a buzzer. 

A slim dark secretary entered. 

“Miss Meehan, get me the portfolios on oil, copper, 
coal and textiles.” 

She withdrew silently, to reenter in some moments 
with bulky black leather cases. 

Claremont ruffled through them. 

“Ah,” he exhaled satisfaction. "It will be simple. A 
total of eighty odd millions still outstanding in call and 
short term loans to Oil, sixty-eight millions to Coal, 
forty-nine millions to Copper, and thirty to Textiles. All 
held by banks and institutions we control, directly or 
indirectly, or can bring pressure on. Furthermore, out- 
standing merchandise bills total some fifteen millions; 
all due or to become due in thirty days. Our banks hold 
paper of most of these firms.” 

No wonder Qaremont is what he is, thought Dennis. 

He has everything at his finger tips. 

The banker closed the portfolios, leaned back with a 
gratified air. "Easier even than I thought. We call 
everything at once ; loans, outstanding accounts. Flood 
them with demands today; start simultaneous suits to- 
morrow. Close all avenues of credit. Over a quarter of 
a billion due, in cash. It will be impossible for them to 
raise it, or anything near it. We apply promptly for 
receiverships; take over reorganization, work into con- 
trol. The Technocrats are out — ^through; and legally! 

A horrible example to the men in the street of scientists 
trying to run big business!” 

The others were fulsome in their flattery ; even Dennis 
admired the scheme. It was impeccable, perfect ! They 
dispersed jubilantly through surreptitious exits. . . , 

Such were the far-reaching consequences of Van 
Wyck’s casual tossing of a few sleep bombs among the 
warring elements at a local foreclosure in Iowa. 

• •••*•• 

At the same time a tall, monocled Englishman rose 
from in front of a queer photoelectric cell arrangement. 

*See “The Great Oil War,” Wonder Stories, for May, 1933. 
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He was a recent tenant occupying a* small office in the 
Wall Street building. 

He clicked a button and the mechanism stopped whirr- 
ing. He was smiling slightly. The Englishman, typ- 
ically Oxford and Saville Row, was Lord Wollaston, the 
world’s greatest authority on mathematics. 

Some months before he had worked out conclusive 
mathematical proof of his pet theory that light, being 
an electro-magnetic phenomenon, or an ether disturbance, 
if you wish, could not be completely obstructed by the 
most opaque substances. Granted that most of the waves 
were turned back by solid, non-transparent substances, 
a certain number managed to squeeze through. One 
thousandth of one per cent, he found, for lead, one milli- 
meter .thick. Progressively smaller percentages for great- 
er thicknesses. Of course entirely too small to affect the 
human eye or even the ordinary photoelectric call, sensi- 
tive to light from all sources. But — he went into con- 
sultations with Roode, atomic physicist, and Silversmith, 
radio expert. 

This new type cell was the result. It was sensitive to 
the light emanating from a candle one thousand miles 
away, and most important of all, could be focussed. 

In the present instance, he had carefully measured 
the distance from his rented office to the secret room 
where Roode had suspected the meeting was to take 
place. The instrument was focussed for that distance 
and pointed correctly. As a result only the light from 
the interior of the room, filtering feebly through a dozen 
walls, impinged on the sensitive cell. It reacted on a 
highly magnifying motion camera in the back of the box. 
This was Wollaston’s own invention. 

Accordingly he had a complete picture of what had 
taken place. Experts could decipher from the movement 
of the lips exactly what had been said. 

Adam Roode surveyed his council grimly. His long 
lean body was tense. Everyone was there under the 
camouflaged roofs of World’s End. No one had seen 
them come to that wild, deserted refuge on the Maine 
coast. Not even the new recruits to Technocracy knew 
of its existence. 

Lord Wollaston’s film had just been run, and Chess, 
the psychologist, had deciphered sufficient from the move- 
ments of the actors’ lips to tell a coherent story. 

There was somber silence. The full impact of Clare- 
mont’s plan left them slightly stunned. Even Van Wyck, 
reckless fighter, was grave. These were weapons that 
could not be met with the machine guns and hydrogen 
bombs that had served so well against the Liquor Trust, 
or with the scientific weapons that proved successful 
against Oil. 

This was something intangible — credit; money — and 
therefore so real as to be the mightiest power of all in 
modern civilization. His own millions gave him that 
realization. 

Peter Dribble, Roode’s assistant, and Van Wyck’s 
particular friend, said with slight bitterness : 

“So Van Wyck’s sporting gesture with the sleep bombs 
precipitated matters. Claremont wouldn’t have acted so 
fast if it hadn’t been for that ; we would have had time 
to prepare.’’ 

• Peasley, world famous chemist, said sorrowfully: “I 

was hoping he’d keep his hands off until we were 
better intrenched.” 



Van Wyck started to say something heated, but Roode 
interrupted. His eyes flashed with their old fire. 

“You talk like children. Claremont had already started 
to move. We were stepping on his corns. Don’t you 
think I knew when we drafted the ultimatum to Law- 
rence that he would run to Claremont, who controls the 
Board of Directors? The foreclosures were his first 
step — an obscure one, I should say. As soon as we 
start war against Steel he would have to move faster. 
I welcome this complete openness. It gives us the chance 
to do things we otherwise would not have dared to do, 
for fear of the government, of alienating people to whom 
banks and bankers are still sacrosanct.” 

“But what can we do ?” Dr. Myran, the surgeon, asked 
anxiously. ‘AVe can’t meet a quarter of a billion.” 

“Of course not,” responded Roode. “But we can 
counter-attack. We are prepared. Listen to this.” 

It was far into the night before the weary council 
broke up, but there was springiness in their steps as those 
who were to remain went to their sleeping quarters, and 
those with definite assigned tasks departed in silenced 
planes, taking with them strange looking boxes. 

The morning of June 8th, 1940, Claremont’s plan went 
into effect. The post office staggered under an unheard- 
of avalanche of mail. Millions of formal notices to 
every little business, every medium sized corporation and 
gigantic combine, every wage earner who had signed a 
note for a personal loan or endorsed one for a friend; 
every middle class person who had purchased an auto- 
mobile or a radio or a vacuum cleaner on the installment 
plan; every farmer, home owner, and holder of real 
estate whose mortgage was open, overdue, or who had 
permitted the slightest default in interest, taxes or assess- 
ments; every purchaser of merchandise on credit; and 
of course, inconspicuously and naturally included, eveiy 
industry controlled by the Technocrats. 

John Jones, typical American small business man, 
cracked his three-minute eggs moodily. Business was 
rotten, nobody was paying his bills, and he had a hang- 
over from a late poker session the night before in which 
he had been nicked to the tune of five bucks. Maybe 
the Technocrats were right after all. 

“Good Lord, Madge, what’s all this?” He stopped 
his steaming cup of coffee half way to his lips, and 
stared at the batch of letters his harried wife dumped 
silently in front of him. There were dozens of them. 
“Did I become president or something over night and 
the nation’s sending congratulations?” 

Madge shrugged work-worn shoulders. 

“Looks more like bills to me.” 

“Bills!” he exploded. “I couldn’t p>ossible owe that 
much.” Coffee was forgotten. His finger sliced through 
the envelope of the first one. It was from the building 
and loan institution holding the mortgage on their little 
home. A very polite note. 

“We note with regret,” it ran, “that you have failed to 
meet the water tax due May 15th. In accordance with 
Paragraph 9 of our mortgage, we are therefore com- 
pelled to declare the entire amount of the principal and 
accrued interest as due immediately, and to notify you 
that unless same is received not later than tomorrow 
noon, foreclosure proceedings will be commenced forth- 
with.” 

There was also the following cryptic addition ; 
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“It is strongly suggested that in order to raise this 
sum or any part thereof, you immediately make demand 
for payment upon all persons who are in anywise in 
default on bills, notes, or other instruments due to you.” 
John Jones was stunned. He looked with haggard 
eyes at his patient wife. “It — it’s impossible! We’ve 
never paid our water rates until around July ; the com- 
pany knows that. They won’t — ^they can’t do this to me.” 
He opened letter after letter with fingers that trembled 
imcontrollably. The milk company, telephone and elec- 
tricity, all with formal urgent demands for immediate 
payment. The third payment on the shiny new car was 
two days overdue ; accordingly, in accordance with Para- 
graph 10 of the conditional bill of sale, the whole amoimt 
was declared due and payable. A lending institution, 
for whom he had endorsed a friend’s note in a moment 
of weakness, made sudden demand for the whole. And 
every letter ended with the same cryptic phrase. 

John Jones ran out of the house that morning with 
f^d ungulped, leaving a tear-reddened wife and small 
unknowing children behind. The world was comity to 
an end! He must think; see what he could do at the 
office. 

There it was even worse. Wholesalers who had car- 
ried him for months suddenly clamped down hard. That 
note at the bank, which he had discussed with the cashier 
only last week, and which was certainly going to be re- 
newed, was just as certainly called. 

Foreclosure, bankruptcy, ruin, the loss of everything 
he had worked so hard for, stared him in the face. He 
grabbed the phone violently. 

“Mr. Glass,” he said to the bank cashier, “you prom- 
ised me — ^you know you did !” 

“It wasn’t a definite commitment,” evaded Mr, Glass, 
who himself was wondering what it was all about. His 
desk was piled high with demands calling eveiyrthing that 
was callable against the bank. The president had given 
abrupt orders for the cancellation of all credit, had even 
gone to the trouble of dictating the exact form of letter 
to be sent out. No explanation ; but the cashier had ob- 
served he wore a harried look and locked the door of his 
private office when he was on the telephone. “Tell you 
what, Jones ; why don’t you dun all your own accounts in 
the same way — right now. Use our form letter. Maybe 
we’ll see, if you do the right thing. Times are hard, 
you know, must lay our hands on every cent.” 

CHAPTER III 
A Nation in Chaos 

• John Jones hung up with a curse. All his wrath trans- 
ferred to the people who owed him money. 

“Miss L.” he shouted, “bring yoim book for dictation, 
and get me the accounts ledger. The dirty so and sos, 
not paying their bills when I’m stuck like this. I’ll fix 
them. Here, take a letter to Blank & Co. ; say. . . .” 
And so it went in hundreds of thousands of homes 
and offices that Black June 8th. The nation was being 
called for payment to the tune of almost two hundred 
billion dollars! There wasn’t that much money in the 
world, much less in the United States. To such a tre- 
mendous extent had the credit structure of the country 
reared its ungainly head, and made it possible for the 
masters of credit, to wit, the bankers, to cause their 
puppets to dance to a tune of their own making. 

By ten A. M. newspaper extras were flaunting the 



streets; by ten-thirty a much bedevilled President was 
calling a hurried session of his cabinet to consider an 
unprecedented situation. The nation seemed to have 
gone mad simultaneously. Everyone demanding money 
from everyone else, in a sudden hysteria of fear. True, 
the depression had steadily widened and deepened, but 
why this crashing debacle? 

Morse, Secretary of Treasury, ventured a timid opin- 
ion. He uttered the cloud-enshrouded name of J. L. 
Claremont. The President shut him up at once. Qare- 
mont responsible? Nonsense! He was a patriot, a 
public spirited citizen. Besides, this was beyond even his 
far-reaching powers. 

But certain newspaper reporters, more realistic, hov- 
ered outside the august sanctum on Wall Street_-Others - 
of their brethren hurried from frantic interview to fran- 
tic interview with smaller fry; bank presidents, leaders 
of industry. Everyone was vague, most of them hon- 
estly so. Some one in a position to dictate had called 
them, forcing them to call others. Only the few of the 
Inner Council of Qaremont knew. 

By noon there were tremendous runs on the banks ; by 
one o’clock the President, in solemn proclamation, had 
declared a banking holiday, to extend indefinitely. He 
had wished to declare a moratorium on all debts, but 
Chase, the Attorney General, had delivered himself of 
an opinion that such a course would be unconstitutional. 

Qaremont sat tight throughout the turmoil, smiling 
like a benevolent Buddha, and issuing orotund oracles to 
sceptical reporters. The situation was imexampled, he 
declared, but understandable. The credit of the country 
had been steadily deteriorating; people had purchased 
beyond their means, banks were compelled to draw in 
their horns. But let the country not fear. He, J. P. 
Claremont, was working night and day to reorganize 
the credit structure, put it on a sounder basis than ever, 
etc., etc. 

“Baloney,” muttered one reporter profanely under his 
breath, and kept on taking notes respectfully. The eve- 
ning editions carried the statements ; it restored a measure 
of confidence; prevented incipient revolution. 

Qaremont smiled even more broadly in the bosom of 
his Inner Council, invoked for the ostensible purpose 
of considerii^ the situation in the interests of public 
welfare. 

“Everything is working out according to schedule,” 
he said. “The closing of the banks puts us in an even 
better position. The President doesn’t know that I 
caused that idea to reach his ears. The cash of the 
country is tied up in our possession. Already the indus- 
tries we are interested in have made overtures. With 
receiverships staring them in the face, they won’t hesi- 
tate to accept our terms. Within a week, control will be 
in our hands.” 

“And the Technocrats?” suggested Dennis quietly. 

Claremont’s face hardened. 

“They are through,” he said. “We give them no 
terms, no quarter. Tomorrow, actions will be commenced 
against all corporations under their control for the ap- 
pointment of equity receivers; foreclosures of property. 
My agents have instructions to work fast,” 

The door opened quietly. Miss Meehan, his secretary, 
said : “Mr. Roode and Mr. Van Wyck to see you, sir.” 

A bombshell could not have evoked more commotion. 
The Technocrats were bearding the lion in his den ! 
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Oaremont was the first to recover. “Show them in,” 
he said. “G)ming to beg for terms, eh?” His domineer- 
ing gaze swept the circle, his strong gpiarled hands oj>ened 
and squeezed tight. “WeTl crush them, like that.” 
Dennis’ aristocratic face was serious; it partook of 
none of the exultation of approaching victory that spread 
over his colleagues’ countenances. 

“Be careful, Mr. Oaremont,” he warned. “These men 
are most dangerous. If you would permit a sugges- 
tion—” 

“Nonsense!” Oaremont boomed. “I’ll handle them. 
Theyll be crawling.” 

Old Adam Roode, grimly set and more the down-east 
Yankee than ever, and Cornelius Van Wyck, carelessly 
smiling, were ushered into the room. 

“Ah !” said Oaremont with massive benevolence, “you 
come to — ” 

“We come for several reasons,” Roode interrupted. He 
wheeled on Lawrence, the steel magnate. 

“You have not answered our ultimatum,” he said. ‘We 
demand an answer, instantly.” 

Even Oaremont fell back at the colossal effrontery 
of the man. 

*W-what ?” Lawrence gasped. “Y-you have the nerve 
to repeat that insane gesture — ^now !” 

“I take it then that you refuse,” Roode told him 
brusquely. “Very well. We start production at once 
on our copper-hardening process. T^e market will be 
flooded with low cost metal every whit as good as your 
best steel. In a month you’ll be begging us for mercy.” 

• The lion started roaring. Claremont’s poise was 
gone; he pounded the table. 

“You’ll soon sing another tune,” he shouted. “You’re 
here to take orders, not to give them. Your industries 
owe a quarter of a billion; tomorrow we start taking 
them over. You are through,” he shouted more loudly, 
"through, do you understand? Your noble experiment 
is over.” 

Roode faced him unperturbed, while Van Wyck 
grinned at the others. 

“So,” said Roode softly, “our suspicions were correct. 
This whole mess can be laid to your door. You started 
it as a cloak to wipe us out of your path. We are a 
menace to your profits, to your power of life and death 
over the country.” 

Claremont hesitated, then plunged. 

“And if it is, what can you do about it?” 

“This,” said Roode harshly. ‘W^e’ll wipe you out 
unless our terms are accepted now, at once.” 

His long bony finger flicked out at each man in turn. 
“Lawrence, to turn over Steel; Theodore, his communi- 
cation lines ; English, the railways ; Belding and Dennis,” 
his face softened slightly at the sight of his old chief, 
then hardened again, “the utilities”; Borden he disre- 
garded contemptuously, “and you, Claremont, all con- 
trol over your banks.” 

A wave of derisive laughter swept the room. Beld- 
ing’s coarse face turned alarmingly purple in a very 
ecstacy of mirth; even Qaremont permitted himself a 
slow chuckle. 

Only Demiis did not seem to thoroughly enjoy the 
high comedy of the occasion. His eyes had never left 
the face of the scientist whose brain he had always re- 



spected ; his own was deadly serious. 

“I would suggest,” his thin voice cut dryly across the 
general hilarity, “that we listen to Mr. Roode with at- 
tention.” He turned to the scientist. “Suppose,” he 
said, “your loans and general indebtednesses are extended 
to their normal business periods; would you be willing 
to withdraw all of your demands, including that on 
Lawrence?” 

Claremont was on his feet, glaring. 

“What infernal nonsense is this? Be careful what 
you say, Dennis, you’ve been acting suspiciously of late. 
Roode, you play your comedy well, but it is of no avail. 
You had better seek a nice quiet lodging place some- 
where out of the United States, where the rent is not 
excessive. Your little period of strutting is over.” 

Roode said to Dennis, ignoring Qaremont. 

“You see how really shortsighted your colleagues are. 
You will have the pleasure of telling them so later on. 
But for your own peace of mind, matters have gone too 
far for us to have accepted your proposition. It is war 
to the bitter end.” He flung to the others: “You are 
quite smug and secure about your power. But what is 
it based on? Money and cr^it! Money — that means 
gold in the last analysis ; credit — mere scraps of paper ; 
mortgages, notes, stocks, bonds, contracts; that is all. 
Without that, what are you? Nothing, nothing at all! 
Good day, gentlemen.” 

He stalked out of the lion’s den with majestic tread. 
Cornelius bowed ironically, and followed. 

Qaremont pressed a whole battery of buzzers. Sub- 
ordinates came scurrying in, orders flew thick and fast. 
The lion was exerting all his strength to crush these per- 
nicious insects who dared talk back to His Majesty. 

But Dennis shook his head. Now what had old Roode 
meant by his last retort? He was not accustomed to 
using random phrases. 

• «•••••• 

Morning of June 9, 1940! 

A hundred firms of lawyers scattered over the coim- 
try rubbed palms together in high glee. The depression, 
the long lean years, were over as far as they were con- 
cerned. Stenographers typed madly, managing attorneys 
dug into form books for precedents, senior partners dic- 
tated the orotund sentences of legal phraseology, secre- 
taries made cryptic pothooks in their notebooks, clerks 
dashed to the courts to file papers. 

A thousand actions were beginning to grind their leg^ . 
way, with a thousand different plaintiffs ; but only a few 
defendants. Oil, Coal, Copper, Textiles, and the indi- 
vidual Technocrats! 

Claremont was acting! 

*••••«•« 

• A well dressed, prosperous looking man walked 

briskly into the great banking institution of J. P. 
Qaremont & Co. A long steel box was under his arm. 
He headed straight for the window marked “Vaults.” 

“I wish to rent a vault,” he told the clerk. “A private 
vault, mind you, not a safe deposit box.” He indicated 
the steel container under his arm with a laugh. “I was 
fool enough to accumulate a lot of worthless papers dur- 
ing the boom of blessed memory — ^you know, stocks like 
Steel and Telephone and Radio. Paid through the nose 
for them, too. It’s a question of using them for wall- 
paper when wallpaper comes back into style, or putting 
them out of sight.” 
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The clerk grinned understandingly, albeit respectfully. 
He pushed out some papers for signature. The well- 
dressed man adjusted his glasses, read each document 
carefully, signed slowly, and pushed them back across 
the counter. 

The clerk looked them over. Everything seemed in 
order. The name of the prospective customer was 
soundly Anglo-Saxon, the address impeccable, the two 
references men rated as triple A in Dun’s. 

“Ever)dhing is quite all right, sir,” he said politely. 
“In two days your vault will be ready.” 

The well-dressed man grimaced, and indicated the box 
under his arm, “I must have it at once. You see,” he 
explained, “I’m leaving on the evening boat for Nova 
Scotia. A month’s fishing trip — for my health.” 

The clerk, who was a disciple of old Izaak Walton, 
himself, smiled and sighed. His fishing was confined to 
week-ends in the Catskills. 

“All right,” he said doubtfully, “under the circum- 
stances. We usually check up references, but yours — . 
Here’s the key.” He thrust it out. “Shanley, take this 
gentleman down to Vault 36A.” 

A gray-clad guard ushered the well-dressed gentle- 
man, still tightly hugging his box, into the bowels of the 
earth, past enormous steel doors literally covered with 
intricate mechanisms, fireproof, burglar proof and ex- 
plosion proof. Millions of dollars in gold rested quietly 
within; the great bank’s gold reserve. Claremont did 
not trust even the United States Treasury. 

The new customer did not flick an eyelash as he went 
by. At the farther end the guard stopped, chose an 
intricate key from a bunch at his belt, swung open the 
steel outer door of a private vault. Inside was disclosed 
a second steel door. 

“Your key opens that one, sir,” the guard said. 

The gentleman nodded, fitted his key into the lock, 
swung the door open. Inside was a cubicle of steel some 
three feet in dimensions, illuminated by a tiny electric 
light that shut off automatically as the door swung to 
again. 

The guard lounged nonchalantly against the smooth 
steel side, and therefore did not notice the customer’s 
thumb pressing against the lowermost corner of the box 
before he placed it carefully within the vault, making 
sure that the end of it contacted with the inner steel wall. 

Then he locked the door, and straightened up with a 
sigh of satisfaction. 

“I’m glad that’s safe now,” he said. 

“You don’t have to worry, sir,” the guard assured 
him as he closed the outer door. “Nobody can touch 
that vault but you. You’ll have to sign your signature 
next time you come, for identification.” 

The well-dressed gentleman smiled slightly. He was 
never coming back! 

“Good day,” he observed pleasantly. 

“Good day, sir,” answered the guard. . . . 

Later on in the day another man rented a vault under 
almost identical circumstances, except that his need for 
hurry was an operation he was about to undergo. He 
was given a vault on the same tier, but at the opposite 
end. The vast gold vaults were sandwiched in between. 

Three men stood in contemplation before a complicated 
maze of apparatus in an old abandoned brewery in East 



Nineteenth Street, whose wall was flush against the East 
River. It may be remembered as the original Headquar- 
ters of the scientists when they organized and fought 
the Liquor Combine. Since then it had been broken into 
by the police and searched, but certain things had escaped 
their vigilant eyes. Such as, for instance, the concealed 
trapdoor which led down into the lock extending into 
the waters of the river. 

On Ribling’s death at the hands of the racket, his 
estate had sold the old brewery at auction. An obscure 
individual had bid it in cheaply, the deed was recorded, 
but the place seemed as blankly shuttered and deserted 
as ever. 

The three men were Adam Roode, Alfred Silversmith, 
world-renowned radio expert, and Cornelius Van Wyck. 
Swinging slowly with the current in the lock rested a 
submarine, with a crew of two on board, waiting. 
“Everything set?” asked Van Wyck. 

“Everything,” said Silversmith, his dark eyes aglow. 
“Look,” he pointed to a knife-switch set on a bakelite 
panel against a flare of blue-glowing electron tubes. 
“When I throw this switch, it sets a powerful beam- 
current in motion attuned to impinge on the mechanism 
in the boxes in the vaults. That mechanism is in two 
parts. One is a transformer capable of stepping up the 
intensity of the current a hundred thousand fold. The 
other, of my own invention, is a device which plays 
alternating electrical impulses through the steel walls 
and across the gap between the two boxes at an almost 
inconceivable rate of speed. In fact, they have been set 
to correspond exactly with the rate of vibration of cer- 
tain definite orbits of electrons within the gold atom.” 
“What would that do?” asked Van Wyck, the lay- 
man, deeply interested in the almost daily scientific mir- 
acles evoked by his colleagues. 

Roode told him. This was his special domain. “The 
waves of energy, vibrating in unison with the electrons, 
will naturally amplify their vibration periods, and in so 
doing, kick them out of their orbits. They will then 
necessarily be lost to the atom. We have calculated care- 
fully and set our vibration periods to knock off sufficient 
electrons from the gold atom, which has an atomic weight 
of 197.2, to bring its weight down to 119.” 

“But wouldn’t the entire atom disappear?” 

“No. Each orbit of electrons has a different vibra- 
tion period.” 

“And the final result will be — ?” 

“Tin 1 A valuable element in itself but not nearly as 
valuable as gold. Furthermore it is not a medium of 
exchange, and that is what bankers are primarily inter- 
ested in.” 

Silversmith was pacing impatiently. He took these 
things hard. 

“Ready?” 

“Ready.” 

The knife-edge contacted, the blue flares brightened, 
there was a loud humming sound, and powerful waves 
flung themselves with the speed of light to their desti- 
nation. 

CHAPTER IV 
Retaliation 

• The machinery of the law, activated by the powerful 
catalysis of Claremont and his colleagues, for once, 
was whirling rapidly. Judges shut their eyes deter- 
minedly and signed orders for the appointment of re- 
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ceivers pendente lite, endowed with the most sweeping 
of powers. The basis for such a move was the allegation 
of insolvency, pending suits, and possible dissipation of 
assets to the irreparable harm of the plaintiffs, etc., etc., 
in the matter of Oil, Coal, Copper, and Textiles. Per- 
fectly legal, even to the appointment of receivers who 
were henchmen of Claremont. 

The newspapers smelled a rat, in fact, a couple of 
rats. The stench was terrific. Yet they dared not say 
anything, and wouldn’t if they dared. After all, their 
owners’ interests were tied up with the rest of the mon- 
eyed men against the Technocrats. 

For strangely enough, no actions had been commenced 
against any other industry involved in the wholesale 
demands for payment except a few small too independent 
independents who were better crushed an)rway. The big 
ones came into the vast weave being deftly thrown over 
the shuttle of the country’s future. Their heads also 
realized the menace of the Technocrats. 

Only the man, in the street did not realize what it was 
all about. He saw, and was carefully told, that J. P. 
Claremont, that great man, had stepped into the breach 
and saved the country from panic and worse. 

Big business had miraculously freed itself from the 
nightmare, was being combined into a giant merger that 
would render impossible such a condition in the future ; 
and so forth and so on. Only certain industries were 
too far gone, too rotten financially, to be saved under 
their present management. Needless to say they were 
the ones controlled by the Technocrats. But pending 
litigation would soon take care of that. 

And so John Jones, whose note at the bank had been 
renewed, and whose home was saved by the gracious 
waiver of default by the building and loan association, 
nodded his head while he expansively smoked a good 
five cent cigar. 

“I’ll bet it was those Technocrat fellows all the time,’’ 
he remarked sagely to his wife. “They’re responsible 
for this panic. If we’d run them out of the country, the 
depression would be over. Yes, sir.’’ 

Forgetting of course that the depression long ante- 
dated the advent of the embattled scientists, and innu- 
merable similar small details. But then John Jones, 
typical man in the street, believed everything the news- 
papers told him except the weather forecasts, and did 
not use his brains any more than he could help. 

The great Claremont looked around the exultant cir- 
cle of his council. He accepted their admiring congratu- 
lations with becoming modesty. 

“We are completing a great work,” he said. “The 
superholding corporation has elected us directors. We 
control seventy-five per cent of the nation’s resources 
right now. Receivers are moving into possession of the 
Technocrats’ properties. They have no defenses to the 
actions. Within twenty or thirty days, depending on the 
State, default judgments may be entered. The banks 
reopen tomorrow, but with restrictions. At their option, 
they may demand sixty days’ notice for the withdrawal 
of moneys. That will effectually cut off any possible 
chance for the Technocrats to salvage even the smallest 
of their plants. The set-up is perfect.” 

“It looks that way,” Dennis agreed in a doubtful tone. 
“But somehow I don’t like their silence.” 

“Why wouldn’t they be silent?” interposed Belding. 



“They’re licked and they know it.” 

There was a commotion in the outer corridor. Some 
one knocked hurriedly, imperatively on the door. Clare- 
mont frowned. There was a guard outside, and no em- 
ployee had ever dared interrupt a meeting like this before. 

“Come in,” he said, inwardly determined to fire both 
employee and guard. 

The door slammed violently open, and a man, his face 
drained white of all color, literally catapulted into the 
room. Over his twitching shoulder could be seen the 
anxious face of the vault guard. 

Claremont frowned portentously. “What is it, Jen- 
kins?” Jenkins was the confidential clerk in charge of 
gold shipments. The great banker had entrusted him 
that morning with the task of earmarking four and a 
half millions in gold coin for the Bank of England and 
thus close a very delicate and withal secret transaction. 

Jenkins leaned heavily against the table, trembling like 
an autumn leaf. His mouth gulped continuously, yet 
no words issued. 

“Speak, man,” Claremont snapped. “Are you drunk ?” 
With great effort the mouth opened again, and words 
issued gaspingly : “The gold ! The gold !” 

A cold hush broke over the assembled financiers. 
“What about the gold, you fool?” 

“It — ^it’s gone!” 

Everyone was on his feet now. Claremont strode 
over, gripped the cowering clerk, shook him violently. 
“You’re crazy, man. The gold gone! Where?” 
Jenkins almost slumped to the floor. 

“It’s not my fault,” he quavered. “Yesterday I 
checked all the vaults. Eighty-five millions in gold coin 
to the penny. Today I went down to earmark the pay- 
ment to the Bank of England — Shanley was with me, 
weren’t you, Shanley?” — the gray-clad guard nodded in 
a frightened sort of way, “and I opened B vault, and 
the money was gone. I — I lost my head. I’m afraid; 
opened vault after vault.” His voice fell to a whisper. 
“It was all gone.” 

• Clarement’s face was the face of a man who does not 
wish to believe. “You’re drunk, the two of you,” he 
said roughly. “How could eighty-five millions in gold 
coin disappear out of vaults? Were the mechanisms 
tampered with?” 

Jenkins shook his head. “No sir. Everything was in 
order. The usual guards had been continuously on duty ; 
nothing suspicious had occurred ; no one even approached 
the tier except vault holders and in the presence of a 
guard.” 

Dennis bent forward slightly. “Were the gold vaults 
completely empty?” he asked softly. 

“Why no, sir,” Jenkirts said surprised. “In my ex- 
citement I forgot to tell you. All the vaults are filled 
to the brim with a fine grayish powder.” 

Dennis made no effort to conceal his excitement. “Do 
you know what that powder is ?” 

“No sir. But Shanley,” he indicated the guard, “rec- 
ognized it. He used to be a miner when he was young. 
He says it’s tin!” 

There was a babble of confused sounds. Consterna- 
tion stared openly on each face. Eighty-five millions of 
gold gone, and worthless tin powder substituted in its 
place ! 

Claremont’s voice ^dominated the chaos. 
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“Jenlcins, give immediate orders to close the bank 
doors. No one is to leave until I give the word. Shan- 
ley, round up all the guards, day and night shifts, for 
questioning. Borden, get Hearn’s Detective Agency on 
tile wire ; I want Hearn himself and his best operatives 
down here in fifteen minutes. We’ll thrash this matter 
out here and now. 'This is an inside job.” 

“It won’t do you any good,” said Dennis. 

Claremont stopped his fierce pacing. 

“What do you mean?” he roared. 

“I mean that the Technocrats have acted, as they 
threatened to do.” 

“Poppycock! They’re not magicians.” 

“No, but they are scientists, who are even more pow- 
erful. Remember what they did in the oil industry.” 
Claremont’s furious retort was checked by the insistent 
burr of the telephone. He picked it up. 

“Mr. Roode wishes to speak to you, sir,” said switch- 
board. 

The great banker gulped, and then Roode said : 

“Have you reconsidered our proposition, Oaremont ?” 
His watching colleagues saw his face mottle with 
apoplectic anger. 

“No, damn you,” he roared. “I’ll see you in hell first. 
You’ve put your head into a noose this time. That 
gold — ” He stopped with labored effort. His anger had 
made him say too much. 

“The gold ?” Roode repeated innocently. “What gold ? 
Don’t tell me my prediction has come true?” 

“What’s that?” asked Claremont unwillingly. 

“That gold would eventually turn to tin. For years 
I’ve predicted that. The gold atom, you know, is a very 
unstable affair. Shouldn’t have lasted even this long.” 
“Then you were responsible?” said Claremont slowly, 
half awed. “This means jail for life.” 

“If you can catch me,” Roode mocked. “By the 
way, tell Borden and the rest of your banking friends to 
look in their vaults. This gold disintegration disease 
spreads like wildfire. When you are ready to submit, 
use the radio. I’ll be listening for you. Good bye.” 
Claremont mopped a moist brow ; then commenced to 
act with the thoroughness that had made him famous. 

The telephone call was traced. A blind lead ; it had 
been cut in on a main trunk wire near Yonkers. A 
general alarm was broadcast for the immediate arrest 
of each and every member of the Council of Techno- 
crats.' None could be found at their usual duties. Only 
subordinates in charge who maintained stoutly that their 
chiefs had left two days before without a word as to 
their respective destinations. Nation-wide check-ups on 
hoarded gold disclosed that the State National Bank and 
half a dozen others had suffered similar losses. A hun- 
dred and fifty millions in gold had vanished, leaving 
plebeian powdered tin in its place ! At the insistence of 
Secret Service men nothing was touched, not the slight- 
est speck, except a small quantity for analysis. They 
checked and rechecked the life history of every employee 
in the stricken banks ; searched for finger prints, opened 
private vaults. 

There they found something. Steel containers holding 
indistinguishable debris ; the result of time bomb explo- 
sions. The names and addresses of the owners were 
checked. Responsible citizens, every one of them, but 
unanimous in vehement denials that they had rented the 
vaults or authorized any one else to do so. All trails 



blind alleys ! 

In spite of the most rigorous efforts at secrecy, the 
news leaked out. Rumors magnified the extent of the 
calamity. Nervous depositors descended on the banks 
throughout the nation in hordes, standing in long pan- 
icky queues for hours before they opened, for hours 
after they closed. 

The Federal Reserve, the United States Treasury, 
rushed gold and currency shipments to the beleaguered 
banks, but could not stem the rush. There wasn’t enough 
money in the world to stem it! 

• Claremont and Borden sat in conference with the 

President of the United States, his cabinet, the 
Speaker of the House, and certain key senators. 

“This has gone far enough,” said Claremont. “These 
Technocrats must be put behind the bars for life ; hung, 
if necessary. Mr. President, you have been too lenient. 
Stoneman warned you ; yet you did not act. He yielded, 
and you yielded. Now they have grown bold with im- 
munity. A great nation lies prostrate.” 

“You’ve brought it upon yourself, and upon the rest 
of us,” the President pointed out sharply. “Had you 
not attempted to disrupt the credit facilities of the coun- 
try in your attempt to gain control and crush these men, 
they might not have been driven to such desperate 
measures.” 

“It was necessary,” Claremont defended himself. 
“They intended to act anyway. You do not seem to 
understand what they are aiming at. Nothing more 
nor less than a dictatorship over the world. You might 
as well abdicate your powers now, unless you are ready 
to act to the hilt, without regard to so-called constitu- 
tional rights. It is a state of war.” 

There was a murmur of approval from the senators. 

“I’m afraid you are right,” said the President wearily. 
“They have gone too far this time.” 

Within an hour the President issued a ringing procla- 
mation. In view of the actions of certain malefactors 
and criminals, and by reason of certain unfounded ru- 
mors that had spread therefrom, now therefore, by vir- 
tue of, etc., etc., he hereby declared the doors of all 
banks to be closed pending reorganization and the res- 
toration of national confidence; an embargo placed on 
gold shipments, the nation to be considered off the gold 
standard; a new national currency to be issued based 
upon combined bank assets as of June 1st, 1940 (a 
clever device to retrieve the value of the strangely trans- 
formed gold on June 10th), and an exhortation to all 
law-abiding citizens of the nation to ferret out and cap- 
ture certain fugitives, to-wit, etc., etc. 

The nation reacted to this momentous proclamation 
in various ways. Solid citizens, whose assets were sud- 
denly frozen by the closing of the banks, roared for 
blood; the Technocrats’ blood. Hanging was too good 
for them. But the employees of Oil, Coal, Copper and 
Textiles, having had a close view of the Technocrats 
and their methods ; remembering increased salaries when 
the other industries were taking substantial cuts, spoke 
out loyally and vehemently. Not a man of them would 
betray his chief. The farmers, too, were solidly in op- 
position; they were rightly suspicious of Claremont and 
his associated bankers. 

As a result, within twenty-four hours, there was 
chaos. Heated words led to blows, blows to weapons; 
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armed partisans appeared as if by magic, and riots 
seethed and billowed resistlessly up and down the na- 
tion. Police, troops, were powerless. 

In the meantime, the greatest man hunt in history 
began after the vanished Technocrats. But they were 
snug and safe in their camoflaged retreat on the Maine 
Coast. 

World’s End! Beneath the canopies of seemingly un- 
broken pine tops the scientists were assembled. 

“Haven’t we about shot our bolt?” Dr. Meyran, the 
surgeon, asked. “With the country off the gold stand- 
ard, further transformations have lost their efffcicacy. 
It was a smart stunt on Claremont’s part.” 

Roode shook his head vigorously. “Not smart enough. 
We’ve only begun to fight. With gold as a medium of 
exchange out of the way, the rest of our task is con- 
siderably simplified.” 

“Meaning — ” 

“That we attack paper next,” Roode explained. 
“Credit, always the life blood of commerce, now stands 
alone. There is no gold cushion for it to fall back upon. 
Checks, promissory notes, negotiable instruments of all 
kinds, mortgages, bonds, stocks, contracts; what are 
they all but promises to pay, fundamentally based upon 
the signatures of the men or corporations who do the 
promising. Remove those signatures, and what is left? 
Nothing — ^mere printed phrases without the obligation 
to back them up. It is nonsense to assume that any one 
will pay grinding mortgage debts if there remains no 
evidence that he is legally obligated to do so.” 

“You have discovered a method of eradicating these 
signatures ?” 

“Peasley has. An old, familiar method, but refined so 
as to be very much more efficacious than the tedious 
incomplete former methods. But let him tell you about it.” 

Peasley said modestly: 

“It’s all very simple,” he explained. “The funda- 
mentals have been in use for many years. The average 
blue or black writing ink is essentially ferrosoferric tri- 
oxybenzoate held in extremely fine suspension, or if you 
will, in plainer language, iron gallate. After writing, 
and exposure to air, this compound oxidizes to ferric 
gallate. 

“The best of the ink eradicators now in use is a mix- 
ture of oxalic acid in dilute solution and powdered tin. 
It dissolves the ink, and bleaches it out completely. This 
is well known. My particular contribution is merely to 
activate the oxalic acid to such a degree that a minute 
spray of it, reacting with powdered tin, will be sufficient 
to eradicate every vestige of ink within a hundred foot 
cube. Printed matter, printing ink being essentially 
carbon black ground into mineral oil, will of course not 
be affected.” 

“But how will you get these unwieldy materials into 
the banks and use them ?” Dr, Meyran protested, slightly 
bewildered. 

Peasley smiled. “The Secret Service was kind enough 
to help us out by ordering the reduced gold, now tin 
powder, not to be disturbed. They call it ‘clues.’ But 
I must really disclaim all credit. That should go to 
young Dribble who worked out the plan of operations, 
and to Van Wyck and McCarthy, who have volunteered 
to put it into effect. It will be most dangerous, I assure 
you.” 



CHAPTER V 
The Final Triumph 

• The banks were closely guarded. Claremont listened 

to Dennis’ warnings this time. He remembered un- 
easily that cryptic utterance of Roode’s paper — credit 
paper. Picked United States soldiers guarded the closed 
banks night and day; trusted guards were stationed 
within the gloomy vaults, ceaselessly watching un- 
touched gold, stacks of currency, the vast accumulation 
of paper which on the faee of it was worth very con- 
siderably more than all the precious metals in the world. 
Some one had calculated back in 1932 that the then 
credit structure of the United States alone amounted to 
the dizzying sum of half a trillion dollars*. 

Claremont expressed his utter confidence. Gold 
wasn’t the essential he formerly had believed it to be. 
The Technocratic industries were safely in his control; 
the Technocrats run into the ground. True, they hadn’t 
been captured yet, but with the tremendous search that 
was in progress, it was only a matter of time. At that, 
it might all turn out for the best. He held all the strands 
of the web in his hands. 

The pursuit plane, McCarthy at the controls. Van 
Wyck as observer, nestled out of the night sky on noise- 
less vanes. It was past midnight and the financial dis- 
trict of the city was deserted. Wall Street was a pool 
of quietness. The cordon of troops around the granite- 
walled bank of Claremont did not see the dark shape 
dropping to the flat roof. There was no jar as it landed. 

Very quietly the two men removed a tank of specially 
activated oxalic acid from the plane, carried it to the 
center of the structure. Van Wyck produced a long 
steel pencil with an osmi-iridium tip; it was a cutting 
tool. The tip glowed into intense heat as he made con- 
tact. It bit into the stone and steel understructure as if 
it were so much butter. Within five minutes a hole six 
inches square gaped into the interior. 

In the meantime McCarthy had rigged up a tube from 
the tank with a fine spray attachment. The nozzle was 
inserted into the opening and a powerful pump sent the 
oxalic contents shooting into the hollow of the building 
in the form of inconceivably minute particles. Then he 
set a metal disk into position in the opening, clamping 
it firmly to the sides. 

Van Wyck waited a minute to make sure that the 
tiny droplets had time to spread through all the bank; 
then he spoke into the tiny communication disk strapped 
to his chest. It carried his low tones on a tight beam 
to Dribble and Silversmith, waiting in the interior of 
the old brewery. 

“We’re all set,” he said. “Start the juice.” 

Silversmith threw a switch. Powerful impulses leaped 
through the intervening ether. They traveled on a fo- 
cussed beam straight for the flat metal disk inset in the 
roof of Claremont’s bank. The disk, a highly magnetic 
field, broke up the beam into circling waves of force. 
These impacted upon all finely divided matter within 
the area ; notably the powdered tin within the vaults, the 
droplets of oxalic acid permeating the building, the 
omnipresent dust motes, and of course, atmospheric oxy; 
gen and nitrogen. 

The impulses, weighted with tremendous electro-posi- 



*Stuart Chase, in “A New Deal.’ 
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tive and electro-negative charges in rapid alternate oscil- 
lation, broke up these fine particles into mutually 
repelling molecules.f 

The whole* process took only a minute. At the end 
of that period molecules of oxygen, nitrogen, oxalic acid 
and of tin were everywhere within the bank, even to 
the innermost recesses of the vaults containing all papers 
and documents. 

Dribble timed the process, and at the end of ninety 
seconds shut off the waves. The electro-disturbance 
having been withdrawn, the molecules coalesced into 
normal conglomerates, and the inevitable chemical re- 
action occurred between tin and oxalic acid. It fell in 
impalpable fine spray upon the precious papers, and 
bleached all ink marks to invisibility. , . . 

The guards in the bank first noticed the process in 
the form of strange drafts of air that quickly grew to 
hurricane winds. Then came burnings of the throat, 
followed by rasping gasps as the tin and oxalic acid 
spewed forth. They quickly donned gas masks — Dor- 
gan had prided himself on that foresight — ^but the masks 
proved worse than useless. The charcoal and chemical 
containers could not filter out molecular tin. 

Choking, they blindly stumbled out into the street, 
giving the alarm. 

• McCarthy was already in the plane. Van Wyck 

shoved the empty tank into the cockpit, hoisted a Ifeg. 

“Look out!” McCarthy yelled. Van Wyck, accus- 
tomed to quick movements, threw himself sideways and 
rolled into the plane in a tumbling sprawl. A bullet 
roared in the night, spat viciously against the side. 
Someone shouted ; there was another shot. At the same 
time the drumming sound of an airplane motor was 
heard overhead. A trap had been sprung! 

McCarthy grinned widely. Disdaining the use of his 
helicopters he took off on a short slanting run. He 
barely missed the coping around the roof, swung up- 
ward over the city. 

There were many figures on the roof now, shooting a 
perfect fusillade of shots. They spanged and flattened 
ineffectively against the armor-plate sides. A great shape 
dived for them out of the sky, thrumming and hammer- 
ing with the speed of its flight. 

Van Wyck, crouched low at the trips of his guns, 
murmured admiringly. It was a daring suicidal dive, 
so close to the roofs of New York. Their own plane 
was building up speed at terrific acceleration. 

The diving plane — Van Wyck saw the familiar em- 
blem of the United States Army gleaming on aluminum 
hull — levelled off skilfully, and the next instant machine 
gun bullets beat a rapid tattoo on the racing plane. 

“Let them have it,” McCarthy yelled, as he pointed 
the nose upward in a breath-taking zoom. 

“Can’t,” Van Wyck replied, watching the pursuer 
swerving wildly around to get on their tail again. “That’s 
a U. S. plane. Won’t do to kill army aviators; don’t 
want to anyway.” 

“All right then,” McCarthy chuckled. “We’ll show 

♦For example, the molecules of tin, an electropositive element, finding 
themselves so to speak In an electronegative bath, dispersed outward in 
an effort to neutralize their valences. The immediately ensuing beat of 
a negative wave thrust them into wild confusion, with the result that the 
tin powder dissociated into a horde of flying, plunging molecules to which 
the comparatively coarse interstices of the steel vaults presented no con- 
finmg boundaries. And a similar process in reverse sent the negative ox- 
alate radical/' the atmospheric gases, into a veritable frenzy of penetra- 
tive motion. 



them a clean pair of heels.” 

The ship leaped forward under driving power, leav- 
ing their laboring pursuer far in the rear. As they hit 
ten thousand feet, it was nowhere to be seen. 

McCarthy idled her a bit, circling over the city. 

“Shall we make a try for the other banks on our 
program ?” 

Van Wyck shook his head. “No. They’re prepared. 
They almost got us this time and they’re forewarned 
by now.” 

McCarthy shrugged. “Okay. We’ll pick up Dribble 
and Silversmith; and then shoot for World’s End to 
report.” 

Claremont stood with a stunned air inside the great 
bank. Guards, policemen, Federal men, swarmed in a 
scurry of confusion. Everything seemed intact: the 
great vaults were unharmed, unopened; yet every docu- 
ment, every paper, had had all traces of ink removed. 
They were worthless scraps of paper now; these notes 
and contracts and bonds that yesterday had represented 
a market value of almost half a billion dollars. 

Clues there were. The powdered tin had somehow 
disappeared out of the closed vaults; the floors of the 
bank, the desks, everything, was covered with a fine coat- 
ing of dust-like powder. Hasty chemical analysis dis- 
closed it to be tin oxalate, and of course its presence 
explained the eradicating agent used. But how had the 
tin come out of foot-thick walls ; how had tin and oxalic 
penetrated foot-thick steel ? That was an insoluble prob- 
lem. The consultant scientists shook their heads puz- 
zled, and murmured in awe-struck tones at the wizardry 
of their outlaw brethren. More than one staid chemist 
and physicist, respectfully answering Claremont’s ejacu- 
lated questions, had daring thoughts revolving within 
his mind. At the first opportunity he would join the 
scientists, drink humbly at the fountain of such 
knowledge. 

Claremont raged and blustered, his usual poise com- 
pletely gone. General Perrin, in control of the New 
York area, listened with impatience. He had been placed 
in complete charge by the President at the first news of 
the disaster. 

Claremont stopped his fevered pacings, wheeled on 
him. 

“What have you done so far?” he accused. “Noth- 
ing, nothing at all! What’s the good of the army, of 
the government itself, if they can’t protect the property 
rights of its citizens? These scoundrels are making a 
mock of us all.” 

Perrin held his temper with great effort. His nerves 
were already rasped by Claremont’s recriminations, the 
clamor for speedy action, and also his professional pride 
was hurt by these elusive scientists who struck with ease 
whenever and wherever they wished. 

“We’re doing all we can,” he explained patiently. “We 
know how they attacked; one of our planes almost got 
them.” 

“Almost — ” said Claremont with hgavy irony. 

“The outlaw plane was twice as fast,” said the gen- 
eral. “Captain Steam said they left him standing. 
We’ve also found their base of operations in this city; 
Ribling’s brewery. They’ll never use that again, even 
though the birds had flown by the time my men arrived.” 

“They’ll use other bases then,” Claremont said 
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gloomily. 

“No doubt !” ly. 

After that there was nothing more to say. There was 
silence in the office ; each immersed in his own thoughts. 

“If only we could locate their real base,” said Perrin 
as if to himself. “Every army, every navy plane, is 
combing the East. Sooner or later theyTl be found.” 

“And in the meantime,” Claremont replied, commenc- 
ing his leonine pacings again. “Roode has given us 
twenty-four hours to submit, or he’ll go after the other 
banks.” He wheeled on Perrin. “Do you know what 
that means? We’re ruined; the country’s ruined,” In 
his egotism the welfare of the country and his own wel- 
fare were inextricably interwoven. “Half a billion’s 
gone now ; God knows how much damage they can do.” 

• Again silence. 

The door opened quietly. Claremont’s secretary came 
in soft-footed : “A radio for General Perrin,” she said. 

“The Signal Corps operator asked me to bring it in 
to you;” 

. Perrin took the slip of paper. It was in code. With 
a side glance at Claremont, he commenced deciphering. 

The pencil made squeaking sounds on the paper. 

He jumped up quickly, his countenance aflame. 

“Mr. Claremont,” he almost shouted, “we’ve got 
them! Here, read this.” He thrust his decipherment 
upon the bewildered banker. 

“NX4, Lieut. Winthrop reporting. Have discovered 
enemy base. Camouflaged by painted canvas. Noted 
plane entering. Position, Maine Coast, north Bar Har- 
bor, Lat. — , Long. — . Keeping under observation, await 
orders.” 

The general literally pulled the great man along. 

“Come along; you’ll have a chance to see the U. S. 

Army in action.” 

The radio fairly sputtered code; telephone and tele- 
graph worked overtime. Within an hour five hundred 
planes were converging on the doomed base of the scien- 
tists ; troops hurled northward by fast trains and buses ; 
tanks swung ponderously over rutted roads; the North 
Atlantic fleet tore under full head of steam along the 
rocky coast. General Perrin was taking no chances. 

Within three hours Perrin, and Claremont who had 
insisted on being in at the kill, were dropped from a 
fast plane at the rendezvous, some fifteen miles from 
the beleaguered base. Already some five thousand troops 
were awaiting their commander, and more kept pouring 
in every minute. The sky was a pattern of circling planes, 
keeping their prey under vigilant watch. The fleet flung 
out in a wide-spreading net, belching black smoke. Huge 
gray battleships far out, fearful of the rocky coast, 
and trim low-slung destroyers steaming close to the 
line of breakers, tugging at the leash, waiting for the 
word to go into action. 

Perrin surveyed all preparations with justifiable pride. 

Light field artillery was being unlimbered; preliminary 
sights taken. 

“What do you think of the army now?” he asked with 
a chuckle. 

Claremont witnessed the ordered confusion, the great 
guns, the disciplined troops with bayonets fixed and 
trench helmets. It was impressive. 

“Let them have it, general,” he said viciously. 

■Herrin looked at him with something of surprise. 
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I’m giving them a chance to surrender,” he said cold- 
“Wheelock!” 

An aide-de-camp saluted smartly. 

“Take this message to Major Mullan, 3rd Signal 
Corps. Tell him to send it out at once.” 

“Yes, general.” 

Within twenty minutes the ether was full of the mes- 
sage, broadcast on ten different wave lengths. 

“Adam Roode and associates ! You are ordered to 
surrender unconditionally within thirty minutes. Unless 
you reply within that period, we shall proceed to the at- 
tack. Hugh Perrin, Major-General, U. S. A.” 

The nation listened in on its radio sets. Technocracy 
was at bay, doomed ! Portly citizens rubbed their hands 
in glee; settled back in comfortable chairs to await 
developments. The result was predestined. These su- 
per-criminals, these thorns in the sides of all right- 
thinking men, were about to be violently removed. 

But other men, farmers, workers, the downtrodden, 
muttered viciously, struggled into coats, left tearful im- 
ploring wives at the loudspeakers, dashed out to the 
general store, the corner cafe that had taken the place of 
saloon and speakeasy, meeting house and crossroads. 
There they met others of similar minds ; volunteer speak- 
ers harangued vehemently from upturned keg, table top, 
and platform; men’s minds worked into frenzy. The 
sole hope of a new deal, a way out, for the submerged, 
was about to be ground into blood and earth. 

The Council of Scientists met grimly. They had heard 
the ominous ultimatum ; had been prepared for it hours 
before. Wollaston, the mathematical genius, had had no 
difficulty in decoding the messages. 

Dribble was almost in tears. It was his rash lone 
flight in a pursuit plane that had disclosed their where- 
abouts to the sharp-eyed army aviator. 

Roode said kindly: “It made very little difference. 
Sooner or later they would have smoked us out.” 

“You are sending an answer, yes ?” inquired Chess. 

“Of course,” Roode snapped. “It’s been done.” 

“And it was — ” 

“An unconditional 'NO 1’ Now every one to his 
post.” There was a dull booming sound outside. The 
first gun had been fired. The men dispersed quietly and 
speedily. Everyone had a certain definite duty. 

• “All right,” Perrin nodded, when the message of de- 
fiance was brought to him. “They’ve had their chance.” 
He gave swift orders. Almost at once the circling 
planes overhead swung into battle formation, surged for- 
ward in long glittering echelons, straight for the enemy 
base. Each plane was equipped with underslung racks of 
powerful dynol bombs. Ironically enough, dynol was 
Peasley’s discovery. 

Perrin watched their graceful sweep through field 
glasses. He dropped them from his eyes ; said to Qare- 
mont, who was somewhat at a loss in the midst of this 
martial array : “It will be over in a minute.” 

The massed planes swept forward, the very embodi- 
ment of irresistible force. The foredoomed area lay al- 
most beneath, silent, seemingly deserted. Bombing crews 
held taut hands on the levers governing the racks. 

Suddenly the leading planes were seen to swerve un- 
controllably, skim at right angles to their former flight. 
Squadron after squadron hurled along, swung sharply 
( Concluded on page 87 ) 
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MEN OF THE DARK COMET 



By FESTUS PRAGNELL 



• When the creatures of the Black Comet passed through 

our Solar System, and in doing so altered the whole 
destiny of earth, of Mars, and of every living race, in 
fact, in our little collection of worlds, it was without any 
intention of producing such a result. They passed us in 
the course of their almost perpetual peregrinations, like 
a tangible patch of darkness, found the globe that lights 
our little corner of the universe unsuitable for their pur- 
poses and went out. Their passing was scarce recorded 
in any instriunent, certainly seen in no telescope, and 
totally unnoticed by humanity, or would have been but 
for an extraordinary chance. 

It" is probable that where they came from will never 
be known. The, educational methods of our strange, 
transitory visitors, how they were reproduced, and the 
methods whereby they controlled their numbers — these 
and many other facts that any student of extra-terrestri- 
ology would give his ears to know, will, it is almost cer- 
tain now, never be revealed. 

Heathcote? Heathcote was and is an excellent space 
captain. No doubt he could write an authoritative text- 
book on the mechanics of interplanetary flight, how to 
calculate the best, not necessarily the quickest, route from 
one planet to another (allowing for the motions of both 
bodies in their orbits and on their axes, and for the pull 
of the sun bending the path of the vessel, how to find 
one’s objective with a magnetic ray, and how to make use 
of every available planet to help one) . 

On these and kindred matters his knowledge is so pro- 
found that in almost any emergency he knows what to 
do without having to stop to think. But question him on 
anything else, ask his opinion, for example, on the modern 
tendency for popular governments to lose their power to 
industrial leaders, or the growing authority of the scien- 
tific expert in every field of human endeavor, and he be- 
comes a dull, ignorant man. 

It is not surprising that the plant-men, as they have 
been inaccurately dubbed, found little to interest them in 
such a man. He must have seemed to them a dumb fel- 
low, void of ideas. We know they tried to interest him 
in their philosophy, in their science, but he totally failed 
to respond. Heathcote’s account of the adventure is a 
brief, bald statement of what he saw and what he heard, 
without evidence of any inquiry into the reasons for 
things. 

And Boddington? Felix Boddington, the only other 
witness of this strange visitation? Boddington has be- 
come a wanderer about the Solar System, a frequenter of 
odd, out-of-the-way comers of neglected planets. He 
turns up at the daylit ore: mines of Ganymede: he has 



* Our new author from England, Mr. Pragnell, is 
concerned with the mysteries of space — of time, 
distance and speed. He tries in this story to 
make crystal dear, and in a dramatic form, the 
possibilities of Relativity. And he does it so clever- 
ly that one is not aware of a lecture in his pages. 

Naturally many of our readers will take issue with 
Mr. Pragnell on the scientific possibility of some 
of his incidents. But one cannot deny that he has 
written such an unusual story, exciting and charm- 
ing at once, that minor errors are forgotten in an 
eagerness to know what is going to happen next. 



visited the offices of the Jovian Radium Company on 
Jupiter where gravity is so fierce that a man can hardly 
move. He has flitted across the scenes at the Biological 
Experimental Colony on Venus where a few voluntary 
exiles labor to produce synthetically, living viruses to de- 
stroy specific bacteria that attack human beings, food 
plants or domestic animals. 

Everywhere he arrives, without warning, without ex- 
planation, wanders round in his aloof, detached way, 
then, after asking innumerable questions and giving eva- 
sive replies to any addressed to him, before one has got 
used to his presence he just disappears. 

Something of the spirit of the comet people seems to 
have entered into him. We know that he longed to 
throw in his lot with them, and only a stern sense of duty 
called him back to an earth he knew to be in grave dan- 
ger: perhaps, ever regretting his decision. Dissatisfied 
with mere humanity, he goes from place to place seek- 
ing a race, a form of life, a group of people who will re- 
mind him however faintly, of those delicate beings, now 
unthinkable distances away, with whom his heart really 
is. 

The comet people found much that was congenial in 
the spirit of this man. Heathcote says that the two men 
were seldom together, indeed they had little in common, 
and that he saw Boddington only at intervals. When 
asked where he had been he merely answered, “Talking 
to the White Ones,” and Heathcote was not the man to 
press for information. 

They must have told Boddington much. It would make 
any journalist’s fortune to secure his complete story ; but 
he is seldom in one place long, a most difficult man to 
get hold of. A young, inexperienced reporter did run 
across him once, in the Interplanetary Hostel in the mid- 
dle of the great Martian desert ; but he made poor use of 
his wonderful opportunity, and Boddington’s annoyance 
on finding the facts he told a supposed fellow-traveler 
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blazoned about the earth has made the next man’s task 
the more difficult. 

However, what the young man, flustered by his amaz- 
ing luck, found out was sufficient to make his name. Bod- 
dington told him the history of the plant-men, and of 
his own desperate plea for threatened earth, pleadings 
that had the result of producing a decision totally op- 
posed to the nature of thesa^ beings and contrary to the 
mental habits of millions of years. 

He told how the comet people lived on their distant 
world for eons, till their sun grew red and weak; how 
they had left behind all passions and struggle with one 
another, and lived solely to acquire disinterested knowl- 
edge ; that their birth-rate was mechanically con- 
trolled, so that blindly increasing numbers could never 
set one against another or their race against another 
race. 

They told how they had seen the approach of another 
sun that must inevitably collide with theirs ; but, having 
thousands of years in which to prepare, how they had 
planned accordingly. He told how they had reduced 
their numbers until the moon of their one planet was 
capable of holding them all: how they had made the 
moon into a gigantic space-vessel in itself : and how they 
had wandered, a race without a home, a world without 
a fixed abode in the cosmos, seeking a place wjiere they 
might settle down. 

And how, in the course of their wanderings, they came 
upon this system of ours is recorded in these pages. 

• The comet registered itself on the captain’s in- 
struments long before he could detect it in his tele- 
scopes. According to his entries in the log of the space- 
vessel the thing puzzled him exceedingly. The ship was 
halfway on its journey from Ganymede to earth, and the 
instruments ranged before Captain Heathcote as he sat 
in his pilot-room, measured the distance of the various 
heavenly bodies by means of the gravitational pull they 
were exerting, and told their approximate mass and the 
speed at which they were approaching or receding. 

Several times the captain went through the calculations 
that assured him that his position and course were dead 
accurate according to the readings of the first three dials, 
which were trained respectively on the sun, earth and 
Mars : he repeated the task because he was conscious of 
a feeling of uncertainty, a dizzyness, a sort of thickening 
haze in his mind, and the figures repeatedly produced dif- 
ferent results. 

His trouble is shown by the increasing shakiness of 
the writing of his occasional notes, ending in a wild 
slash; but the idea of sending for assistance does not 
seem to have occurred to him, for, like all strong-willed 
men, he refused to admit his weakness but kept grimly 
on. 

The fourth dial showed a body about the size of 
earth’s moon, a hundred and fifty thousand miles away 
and approaching at about two miles a second. At that 
rate, the captain did not need to make any calculations 
to know it, less than twenty-four hours would suffice to 
bring his ship and that body alongside. Yet, turn his 
telescopes in that direction, use any magnification he 
chose, and he could see nothing of it ; even long exposure 
photography, with plates sensitive both to infra-red light 
and to X-rays, was emphatic in denying the presence of 



the mysterious world. Yet is was not between him and 
the sun but at a wide angle, and should appear as the 
moon does when it is not quite half full. 

The captain yawned and his attention wandered. He 
thought of his home, of the wife and child he had not 
seen for two years : he thought of the cargo he was car- 
rying, several hundred tons of daylight ore — the metal 
far more valuable than gold, one fifth of one percent of 
which increases the tensile strength of steel thirty times. 
He thought of the eleven strange beings who, with five 
earthmen, manned his ship, unipeds from Mars with oval 
yellow bodies who for the last ten years had been mining 
the precious metal on Ganymede, and now, their labors 
completed, were returning to their native planet by way 
of earth to finish their short lives in comparative afflu- 
ence. 

They were docile and easily bullied, and privately 
Heathcote regretted the many brutalities he had seen in- 
flicted by ignorant overseers, and the long periods of toil 
they suffered for little reward. Sometimes one wondered 

what went on in those deepseated brains of theirs 

He went on to think of something he had resolutely put 
out of his mind until now, the mysterious fate that had 
overtaken the last seven ships to set out from Jupiter’s 
moon on errands similar to his own: just when they had 
reached approximately this stage in their journeys they 
had “gone dead,” and from there on they drifted, sent 
out no messages, but behaved exactly as though entirely 
unmanned, until they crashed into some heavenly body 
and only fragments from which nothing could be learned 
were ever recovered. 

The captain grunted and sat up in his chair. This 
dreaming would not do: he must concentrate on this 
danger that threatened his vessel, and make sure, before 
the attraction became strong, that he would pass what- 
ever it was at a safe distance. Yet, he felt as though 
a thick blanket muffled his brain 

He rubbed his eyes. Before he could work out the 
best deviation he must clear his head. According to his 
indicators the oxygen content of the air was correct, 
and the proportion of carbonic acid gas not too great. 
Tried as an experiment, extra oxygen brought no relief. 
A stimulant, that was what he needed : he would send for 
his Martian servant and demand one of those potent 
drugs of theirs. He rang the bell that should bring the 
de-male hopping on his single leg to him. Life on Mars 
has three sexes, all necessary to reproduction. 

The room was unsteady, his instruments showing a 
tendency to float in front of him. There was something 
he had to do, something urgent Ah, yes, Gany- 

mede had broken loose from its orbit and was chasing 
him, a celestial game of tag. What he wanted was a 
stimulant, he would send for one. But he had done that 
already. In a gust of temper he smashed his fist down 
on the bell-push, then laughed, drunkenly at himself. 

The room was dark, and the picture of his wife and 
child in its frame on the wall danced a sort of tango. 
His eyes closed and his head rolled on his arms. 

Captain John Heathcote slept. 

• Floating in a sort of mist that was somehow filled 

with vague shapes against which he fought desperately 
for life, he was conscious of an awful feeling of suf- 
focation, and craved, unavailingly for air, air, air at any 
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cost. And all the while he struggled there was, driving 
him to further efforts, a sense of an impending catastro- 
phe, a catastrophe far more terrible than death, which he 
must avert, but knew not how. It was as though some 
holy mission he was entrusted with was in danger of 
being lost; but just as he was about to grasp the details, 
to remember the secret that would make everything clear, 

solve the mystery of life, it faded away from him 

For days and weeks, he thought, he struggled thus ; then, 
finding the walls of his control-room clear around him, 
he tried to collect his faculties, only to sink into th^ world 
of dreams again. Racking pains shot through his head. 
All the while he sank deeper and deeper into a suffo- 
cating fog. 

He would struggle upwards to full consciousness, then 
his agony would multiply, and he would sink back again. 
In one of these spells he realized that his body floated, 
weightless, in the air; that showed that the space-ship 
was no longer answering to the magnetic ray but was 
drifting. At last he managed to drag himself to the in- 
strument table. His watch had stopped, but he knew 
without that, that many hours had passed since he had 
been overpowered. A faint smell as of rotten oranges 
was in the air: he recognized this and the pains in his 
head and limbs as the after-effects of poisoning b3’ the 
Martian drug, borga, the narcotic that is the curse of 
the planet, a small dose of which is fatal to an earth- 
man. 

All that time no one had come near him. The impli- 
cations of that fact he could not bear to think of just 
3’et, it would have to wait. By a process beyond reason 
the captain knew what had happened : the Martians had 
brought a supply of their forbidden drug aboard, and it 
had broken loose and dispersed itself throughout the 
ship, killing every occupant but himself. What had nearly 
finished him must necessarily have slain every one else : 
his little, wiry frame had remarkable powers of resisting 
poison, even the comparatively harmless earth drugs 
showed that. Though a temperate man he could drink, 
and had drunk, without signs of distress, quantities of 
wines and spirits that rendered habitually heavy drinkers 
totally incapable. 

Besides this there was something else that told Captain 
Heathcote that he was alone in a ship of the dead: he 
thought it was instinct, but had any one else been there 
they would also have known. Not all the messages our 
senses bring to our brains find their way to the conscious 
mind : our ears, for instance, bring us many unacknowl- 
edged messages. Ordinarily, as the captain sat in his 
room, a man would cough in a nearby cabin, a step sound 
in the passage, or paper rustle somewhere. Some of the 
passengers even slept audibly: but now was silence, a 
silence to terrify the strongest nerved man. 

Staring into the vision plate that showed the view 
ahead he saw that, uncontrolled, the ship had taken on a 
steady spinning motion, and the stars, colored points 
set in velvety blackness, seemed to circle round the ves- 
sel. In one place there was a round space that held no 
stars, a black hole in the sky. For several minutes he 
stared at this before his poisoned brain found the ex- 
planation: that black object must be the menacing body 
his instruments had warned him of, and its apparent in- 
visibility due to the total absence of light reflected from 
its surface. Even now it was rushing at him at several 
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miles a second : it seemed strangely unimportant, a trivial 
matter. 

Gradually he was working off the effects of the poison. 
Possibly there might be, somewhere in the vessel, some 
person or persons not quite dead who might be revived. 
Plainly, his duty was to save the ship then make a search 
and ascertain if this were so. 

A ticklish task. The spin of the vessel handicapped 
him and most of the apparatus refused to respond to his 
touch. Hours would pass before the magnetic rays could 
be focused on their distant objectives : that left him only 
the rocket tubes, whose powers were limited, to work 
with. But even the tubes seemed to be out of action. 

Realizing at last that it was hopeless to attempt to 
pdt matters right from the control-room, he hunted out 
his magnetic shoes, buckled them and stepped out into 
the corridor. Hardened as he was, he could not resist 
a shudder at what he saw there : before him, floating in 
the air v/ere the bodies of two of his men, one of them 
sitting on nothing, the other apparently in the act of 
making a tiger-like spring, the attitudes in which the 
poison had caught them. Already their faces were 
marked with the green tinge that would presently cover 
them from head to foot. 

“Is nobody left alive ?” he groaned, aloud. 

“How do. Cap!” 

Turning sharply, he saw a tall, gaunt man regarding 
him with a faint smile. At once the captain recognized 
the wasted frame of Felix Boddington, the prisoner, 
who, two years before, had been convicted of ruining his 
own constitution by indulgence in the Oriental drugs, 
opium and cocaine. Since he had refused to cease these 
practices and as medical evidence left no doubt that, 
allowed to continue them, the man would soon be dead, 
he had been sentenced to Ganymede, to be detained there 
for a while. It was hoped he would be unable to obtain 
the drugs, and that what was in his system would have 
time to work itself out. 

It chanced that he traveled both ways in the same 
vessel, the Aristotle, of which Heathcote was commander, 
and the captain remembered Boddington as he saw him 
when he first boarded the vessel, a man who, in spite of 
the terrible state of wreck he was in, had obviously once 
possessed considerable physical and mental powers. 

“I must have excitement, captain,” Boddington had ex- 
plained, smiling his little smile that showed no trace of 
repentance for his crimes. “This monotonous world bores 
me to death.” Heathcote had personally superintended 
the searching of the prisoner’s luggage^ and had de- 
stroyed several packages cunningly hidden therein; at 
which Boddington had smiled once more. 

To be alone in space with such a man, thought Heath- 
cote, with a mental groan. Nevertheless he had to admit 
the other had improved in health and weight, and his 
sunken, ghostly white cheeks now showed traces of color. 
Probably, and this was a bitter thought, the very fact 
that the man’s saturated system had become innured to 
powerful drugs had enabled him to avoid the fate that 
had overtaken so many better men. 

“How do, Boddington !” responded Heathcote, sharply. 

The cold, hard tone did not abash the prisoner. “Has 
a hitch occurred in the chief warden’s ordering of my 
compulsory health vacation?” he enquired. 

Heathcote smiled. He would not let this fellow see 
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that the sly attack had annoyed him. “No,” he replied, 
with heavy sarcasm, “the matter has been arranged for 
your amusement, to give you the excitement you asked 
for.” 

“Then it must be written down as a failure,” said 
Boddington; “I am not even interested.” 

CHAPTER II 
The Landing 

• Now Heathcote was really annoyed and showed it. 

“Whether the deaths of brave and capable men in- 
terest you or not,” he said, “you will assist me in en- 
deavoring to save the ship. Your own life depends on 
it : perhaps in that you will be interested. In spite of the 
most stringent precautions a supply of borga has been 
smuggled aboard the ship: the poison has spread itself 
in some way throughout the vessel. Whoever it was, 
his carelessness has had the most disastrous results. I 
admit it is probable that one of the Martians was respon- 
sible for introducing the poison, but don’t forget that 
you yourself will be under suspicion until the matter is 
cleared up.” 

“It is true I have tried this borga" admitted the other. 
“As a substitute for opium it has its merits, but the re- 
sulting lethargy is unbearable. If I had not I should 
not have known of the existence of an antidote, or had 
any with me to inject myself with when I found the 
familiar symptoms coming on.” 

“And you made no effort to save any one else?” 

“Somebody stole my supply three days ago, in fact 
I had so little left that I was unconscious for quite a 
while.” 

Heathcote sighed. The position was bad, and it seemed 
that he would have to rely on himself alone: no useful 
assistance could be looked for from this fellow. 

“That,” he said, in a tone he tried to make grim, “will 
be a matter for inquiry when the causes of the accident 
are investigated — that is, if we ever get back,” he added, 
his weakness suddenly asserting itself. 

“Accident,” queried the tall man, looking down on him 
with an air of gentle reproach, “is it possible that a man 
of your experience should think this an accident? But 
I forget, you are a sick man : it is wonderful that you are 
still alive.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Heathcote, -consider the quantity of borga there must 
have been, coupled with the fact that my antidote was 
stolen. Further, how could the poison spread itself so 
thoroughly through the ship and so quickly It must have 
been deliberately introduced into the ventilating machin- 
ery.” 

“That is true. But who would do that and accomplish 
his own destruction?” For a moment Heathcote won- 
dered if Boddington were the guilty party. 

“Come, come, who would you expect to use borga? 
What planet produces it, uses it continually ? Have I not 
told you the Martians have an antidote they can inject 
into their veins? There are no Martian bodies on the 
ship: I have been to their quarters, everywhere where 
they are likely to be found, but not one is to be seen, 
dead or alive. 

“What earthman ever understood the subtle workings 
of a Martian mind? I have come nearer to it myself 
than almost any other man : they work for their ends by 
devious routes, generations are not too long for them 



to wait if they see a chance of attaining their objects in 
the end. Knowing this I have often wandered when the 
next act in the cosmic drama of Mars’ subjection to the 
earth was due to commence, though I confess I was as 
surprised as any one else at this precipitate attack.” 

“I can’t believe it of them, always so docile and will- 
ing. Why should they want to destroy this ship? For 
the sake of the cargo? But even if they transferred the 
ore to the small emergency sphere, easy enough to do 
while it is weightless, it would be no use to them: the 
arrival of every space-boat on earth or Mars is reported, 
its history recorded and its cargo searched. Otherwise, 
heaven knows what carnivorous plant or deadly insect 
might not obtain a hold on the inner planets.” 

Boddington raised his eyebrows. “Really, Heathcote, 
must I explain every self-evident point to you as though 
to a child? I grant your silly debating point. The 
emergency flier is gone, the power-room is an inferno 
of red-hot metal and escaping power. It would be im- 
possible for the Martians to land their stolen cargo 
secretly on Mars unless they had the assistance of the 
native authorities. Tell me, what is daylight ore used 
for?” 

“Ultra-steel is made with it for bridges, roads, and 
such-like.” 

“Anything else? What are we in now ?” 

“Also for airplanes and space-ships, of course.” 

“I think we may say the ore is used mainly for space 
ships. How many loads have so far been actually landed 
on the earth?” 

“No full loads, and only four small ones.” 

“And how many have gone astray, as we have gone 
astray?” 

“At least seven besides ourselves.” 

“Well, those are the facts. Do they suggest any con- 
clusion to you?” 

The space captain did not answer. His brain was 
vibrating to the one word, “War,” so loudly that it 
seemed the dead men and the escaping pirates must both 
hear. The only conceivable object of obtaining such 
large supplies of daylit ore secretly was the construction 
of a huge space fleet, a fleet against which earth, with 
her handful of vessels, would be helpless. It was utter 
extinction in a sudden attack that faced humanity : then 
Mars, her servitude over, would rule the planets. 

“And we can do nothing to warn our people,” he mur- 
mured, barely audible, at last. 

• “That so,” drawled Boddington, raising thin eye- 
brows beneath which his eyes seemed to have sunk 
into his head. “I take it we are drifting towards the 
earth, and that when we are near enough some ship will 
be sent out to rescue us.” 

Heathcote gasped. He had been made to feel a fool, 
but the ignorance of space-navigation now revealed re- 
stored his self-esteem. This simple optimism struck 
him as being irresistibly funny: he smiled, a smile that 
grew into wild, hysterical laughter. With studied pa- 
tience, Boddington waited. 

“Our present direction,” explained Heathcote, at 
last, “will not bring us within ten million miles of 
earth, for we left the plane of the planers in order to 
pass over the asteroidal belt. If, as you say, the power 
machinery is wrecked we have no means of producing 
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the magnetic ray which alone will bring us back to 
safety, or of informing anybody of our plight: un- 
aided, the rocket tubes are capable of little more than 
ensuring a safe landing when a planet is reached. Be- 
sides, we are at this moment, I had forgotten it, rush- 
ing headlong into collision with a body that can only 
be a comet. Look 1” 

The spinning motion of the ship, probably due to 
the escaping power, had perceptibly increased : the sun 
and the distant stars, among which Mars was greenly 
conspicuous, appeared to be whirling round them at a 
speed to make one dizzy. Boddington now understood 
why they had drifted while they talked to one of the 
walls of the passage. He tried standing on the wall 
and found it a success. But he could see no comet. 

“See there,” explained Heathcote, “a round space 
where there are no stars: that is it. It absorbs all 
the light that falls on it, so that it can only be picked 
out by the hiding of the bodies behind it.” 

Difficult indeed was it to believe that that sphere was 
matter and not absolute nothingness, a hole in space: 
it looked more like the blackness of ultimate Nirvana 
whirling round them, the end of all things, a place 
where nothing existed. 

With a curt direction Heathcote led the way to the 
steering-room where the rockets could be operated by 
hand when r\ecessary : on the way a quick glance 
showed that the power-rooms were unapproachable, 
and a horrible smell of burning flesh came to their 
nostrils. 

Trying the levers and switches, the captain found 
ever)i:hing apparently in order. “Must correct this 
spin first,” he muttered. 

Boddington, unprepared, staggered at the sudden ap- 
plication of force. The stars circled more slowly, the 
comet seeming like a black panther creeping stealthily 
round and preparing for a spring. 

Boddington staggered to the left and assumed, cor^* 
rectly, that their nose had been turned to the right. 
He had time to wonder whether this would result in 
their turning end over end like a boomerang, then he 
thought that the comet itself stretched out a great 
hand and arm and pushed them away. He crashed 
onto the ceiling, which was now the floor. Getting up 
he called to Heathcote, seated in the swivel-chair with 
feet above his head, “Why decrease our speed. Cap?” 

“So as to be caught by its gravity and find an orbit 
round it.” 

“Why? I’ve already seen all I want to of it.” 

“Fool,” Heathcote called down to him in his deep 
voice, “don’t you find the place already getting uncom- 
fortably hot ? In twelve more hours parts of the ves- 
sel will be incandescent, and if the rocket fuel does 
not explode the envelope will burst anyway, and our 
air escape into space. A landing on the dark comet 
is our only hope.” 

“Qieerful prospect,” returned Boddington. 

They traveled in an elliptical path round the Black 
Comet, being about ten miles above it at the nearest 
point. Even so close as that, they cOuld see nothing of 
its surface, but seemed to be looking down a bottomless 
well in space; this in spite of the fact that they were 
on the sunward side and not in the pitch darkness that 



enveloped them when in the shadow of the comet There 
was an illusory feeling that it radiated intense cold 
as well as darkness, though here and there were glow- 
ing spots of red. 

As Heathcote cut down the speed they sank closer : 
there was no atmosphere, so that atmospheric breaking 
could not be used, and they had to rely entirely on the 
rockets. At last they touched the surface in their pas- 
sage : there was a rending sound as of the tearing of a 
sheet of tinned iron, and the compartment was momen- 
tarily bathed in bright red light. It happened again : 
wherever they touched appeared a blazing red spot. 

“I’m going to land,” called Heathcote, applying all 
his braking power. The heavens wheeled drunkenly, 
and the rush of blood in Boddington’s head gave him 
a violent feeling of nausea. 

They dropped like a stone until Heathcote dis- 
charged rockets downwards to check the fall. Where 
the blasts struck, the ground at Once burst into fire: 
then they saw that it was simply a long crack that had 
formed, through which the red light glowed. A trans- 
verse crack appeared, at right angles to the first : they 
seemed to be plunging straight into flames : then they 
touched; again that sound as of tearing tin; they had 
broken through. 

• It was a change as sudden and complete as though 

they passed from one dimension to another, Or as 
if they had gone from a region of snow and ice to a 
warm, well-lighted room. Space was bathed in red 
light, and they knew, without testing it, that it was 
also charged with radiant heat. Below was air in 
which floated little fleecy clouds: while above, the in- 
ner surface of the envdope through which ffiey had 
plunged, formed so perfect a mirror that it reflected the 
scene below, far above their heads. Some details that 
were vague when one looked down became clear when 
one looked up. 

“Captain,” observed Boddington, “your efforts to 
amuse me are betfoming more successful : I am mildly 
interested.” 

A gust of regret filled Heathcote that this fellow 
should be his sole companion, and not some under- 
standable member of his crew. As he thought of them, 
straightforward and willing, without the perplexing 
subtleties of this man he was saddled with, a momen- 
tary impulse to murder flashed through his brain. 

Steadily the vessel dropped towards an area Of black 
water, dipped below, then came up and floated. With 
the deafening crackling of the redhot metal came 
clouds of steam that obscured everything from view, 
so that it was many minutes before they were able to 
see clearly. 

“We are lucky,” said Heathcote, after making tests, 
“the air here is thin but the oxygen content is O. K., 
and there is nothing harmful in it.” 

Without reply Boddington Opened a door and went 
out onto the outside encircling platform. Momentari- 
ly annoyed that he had not asked permission to leave 
the ship, Heathcote followed and went the other way. 
He saw that the vessel rocked on a gentle swell, and 
felt a fresh breeze strike his face. Using his pocket 
compass he found that the wind blew from the east, 
for this world, which could not have any geographical 
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variations of climate, yet had a North Pole to which 
the magnetic needle readily responded. 

Then he took out the intricate little mechanism that 
all space navigators carry which shows the direction 
and approximate distance of the sun. His reading 
showed that they were leaving the Solar System at 
such a startling rate that he concluded the instrument 
had gone wrong. 

How could there be winds here, seeing that there 
was no external source of heat to cause them? High 
above sailed an egg-shaped pink Object, having seen 
one of .which he began to pick out others. They might 
be birds, or some new form of flying life,. or then again 
they might be ships. 

With a grunt he gave it up and went inside. From 
a crack somewhjere in the envelope water trickled in. 
Awaking to the danger of this, he started an atomic 
blast to send the ship onto a sandy beach a few miles 
off, careless of whether he was causing Boddington 
to fall off and get a soaking. He managed neatly, a 
downward blast at the last moment lifting her so 
that she came to rest with her fore parts clear of the 
water and the power-rooms in sufficient depth to en- 
sure that they would not heat up dangerously again. 

For a while he examined the machinery to see what 
chance there was of effecting repairs, but most of it 
was still too hot to handle. Then he became uneasy 
about Boddington. A rapid search did not reveal him : 
probably he had gone exploring, again without per- 
mission ; or perhaps he was having a good feed some- 
where, or looking for more horga or opium. 

That reminded Heathcote that he was hungry, and 
he got himself a good meal. An unaccountable feel- 
ing that he was being watched by many eyes was grow- 
ing on him : once, convinced that some one or something 
was between him and the door, he swung around sud- 
denly and said, “Hello.” 

Once he jumped up and walked to the window, but 
the landscape was bare except that it was dotted with 
low mounds he had not noticed before, which, by rea- 
son of their exact roimdness, he thought must be either 
plants or the structures of living things such as ants. 

Making an effort, he went on with his meal. The 
air was growing misty, and through a thick fog that 
that had sprung up outside and was drifting in the 
honest white light of his town lamp, which he had 
working again, shone murkily. Although he shut out 
all air but that coming directly from the ventilators the 
fog still grew thicker. Perhaps it was some chemical 
effect due to the meeting of earthly air with that of 
this place. Unreasonably, treacherously, his light went 
abruptly out, leaving him in a pale red gloom. He 
heard a squeak that he knew was from some creature 
not of earth, then complete, unexplained blackness en- 
veloped everything. 

CHAPTER III 
Prisoners 

• He was conscious of being lifted, carried, of being 

unable to resist. Then for a while he knew nothing. 

“This is getting monotonous.” 

It was Boddington’s voice in the darkness, Bodding- 
ton expressing his reactions on finding himself drugged 
into insensibility for the second time in little over a 



day. Boddington was right, it was getting monoto- 
nous. Heathcote found himself lying on something 
soft in a place that was perfectly dark and silent. 

He sat up, and instantly a white light, dazzling at 
first, snapped into being. He lay on a heap of brown, 
feathery material in a circular, domed room that 
seemed to be the interior of one of the mounds he had 
seen: it was about twenty feet across. The tall figure 
of Boddington lay on another such pile not far away. 
The wall was mainly red, but other colors were 
splashed about it in haphazard streaks and spots : it jar- 
red on his sense of orderliness, but it did not occur to 
him that it might have been done by creatures able 
to see only red and infra-red light, and consequently 
blind to the imperfections of the wall. 

Between the two men what Heathcote took for an 
ornamental plant grew out of half a red ball that stood, 
flat side uppermost, on the floor. It was of the dead 
white of bleached bones, and rather at first glance like 
a tree, five foot tall and without leaves. Two branches, 
growing near the base of the trunk, ended in suction 
pads ringed with hooks : higher up two more branches 
divided and sub-divided until they became thousands 
of minute points; while the only other branches were 
three short ones at the top that looked to Heathcote 
as though they had been severed, leaving raw round 
ends of pink flesh. 

“Morning, Cap,” exclaimed Boddington, cheerfully, 
“what do you think of our host?” 

“Host?” returned Heathcote, “I see nothing.” 

“Right in front of you, on the red hemisphere.” 
“That? That’s only a plant.” 

“No, it’s a form of animal life, it keeps moving, 
every tendril quivers, and those short limbs are eyes, 
it keeps turning them from me to you.” 

Looking more closely at the white plant, Heathcote 
saw that it was true: every limb of the strange plant, 
•or creature, was in constant motion. As he watched, 
the bowl moved, he thought it had overbalanced, but 
it glided up to him and seemed watching him intently. 
His curiosity aroused, he decided to examine it, but 
when he rose it glided away. 

Hearing Boddington chuckle, and becoming sudden- 
ly, in some queer way, afraid of this thing, he strove 
to hide his feelings in a burst of temper; but it easily 
avoided his hasty efforts to catch it, and sliding rapidly 
along, always upright, shot through an opening where 
a section of the wall rolled up like a parchment to let 
it out. When Hekthcote reached the spot the wall 
was as solid as a rock to his hands and feet. It was 
immovable. 

On the way he nearly fell over a number of objects 
in the center of the room. There was a square table 
hanging by whitish cords from the ceiling, and two 
chairs, obviously brought from the Aristotle. On the 
table was Heathcote’s interrupted meal, exactly as he 
had left it except that it was cold ; while another table 
bore a similar selection of foodstuffs from the ship’s 
store. Seeing the refreshments Boddington sat down 
and began, in a perfectly natural manner, to eat and 
drink: Heathcote, after some hesitation, joined him, 
and fed himself with as much dignity as possible in 
view of the fact that the other had taken possession 
of the only available knife and fork. 
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“What do you think of our hosts now?” queried 
Boddington, still cheerful. 

“Must be a low form of life,” growled the other, “No 
brain so far as I can see.” 

“On the contrary, I consider it a very high form of 
life. Why must you conclude, because our brains are 
concentrated in one spot, every intelligent being must 
be the same? Could not an equally efficient mind be 
associated with several smaller brains, or even with 
gray matter, or something akin to it, distributed 
throughout the body? 

“Hands are more fundamental than brains. Without 
hands our brains would be of little use. I ascribe the 
rise of humanity as much to the development and use 
of limbs efficient at handling things as to the increas- 
ing size of the brain. How can you look at the won- 
derful handling mechanism of that creature, those 
hundreds of fine fibers and suckers, with those two 
lower limbs for use when force is required, without 
realizing that they must be capable of a thousand del- 
icate operations our clumsy fingers could never accom- 
plish?” 

“Maybe,” answered Heathcote, rather out of his 
depth. As he spoke he saw that the object of their dis- 
cussion had returned, and he jumped up to pursue it 
again. 

“Let the thing alone,” barked Boddingfton, “can’t 
you see it may be useful to us ? Chasing it away when- 
ever it appears. Let me see if I can talk to it.” 

Taking his plate, knife and fork from the table, he 
waved them in the air before the plant making several 
gestures. It seemed to consider, then turned and went 
away. 

“See,” he said, “it understands: I indicated that we 
wanted more knives and plates and forks and it has 
gone to fetch them.” 

“Hmph,” grunted Heathcote incredulously, “if you 
think that thing knows what you meant you’re mis- 
taken.” But he had to admit himself wrong a few 
minutes later, when the plant glided in again, carrying 
the required implements in its delicate tendrils. 

“Not bad, eh? We’re making progpress. What can 
we tell him next?” 

But it was the plant itself that took the next steps 
in communication: it glided up to them, then away, as 
though asking them to follow. When Boddingfton did 
so it led him to a round black pillar near the wall, in 
the side of which pillar was a handle which the plant, 
apparently demonstrating how it worked, pulled out 
and pushed in again : trying it himself he found the top 
of the pillar -grow radiant with heat which increased as 
he pulled the handle further out. 

The purpose of it was shown by several frying-pans, 
saucepans and kettles from the Aristotle which lay 
near on the floor : the comet people had provided them 
with cooking facilities. Going on, the plant showed 
him simple but common-sense sanitary arrangements, 
and two pipes, one of which gave forth a soapy fluid 
and the other drinking-water when squeezed. He tried 
washing his hands and face and found it a success: 
there was no towel but the plant showed him how to 
switch on a radiant heat that dried him in a few sec- 
onds. 

Encouraged by success, Boddington made further 
experiments. Wetting one finger, he drew the outline 



of a tea-pot on the wall. The plant looked, considered, 
and went, to return shortly carrying two of the articles 
indicated together with a pointed metal stick and a black 
board. 

“Pencil and paper,” thought Boddington, gfrasping 
them eagerly but he could make no mark on the smooth 
surface. The plant had a little difficulty in showing 
him how to start the current that left glowing red 
marks where the board was touched; the application 
of heat wiped it clean again. Thereafter interplane- 
tary communication proceeded on more satisfactory 
lines. 

• For several days the two men found all their needs 

attended to except those of exercise and intellectual 
companionship. Well-meant efforts at conversation 
served only to point out their differences, to establish 
their lack of a common field of interest, and both be- 
came bitter and taciturn. Time hung heavily, for the 
difficulties of explaining to the plant-animals, they 
could soon distinguish individuals, that tKe]^ needed a 
pack of cards or a chess board proved insurmountable. 
Boddington did succeed in obtaining a razor, and kept 
himself neat and tidy: Heathcote, with a vague idea 
of being different, began to cultivate a beard. 

As far as possible they kept apart, rather like the 
two men in the Bab Ballad who, ship wrecked on an 
uninhabited island, would not speak because they had 
not been introduced. Each endeavored to sleep while 
the other was awake. After an indefinite period of 
this boorishness three of the plants slid in together and 
succeeded in conveying to them that something im- 
portant was about to happen. 

Presently there entered two more of their kind push- 
ing before them two chairs that had been mounted on 
red hemispheres similar to their own. This queer 
mingling Of earthly and unearthly objects was the 
first indication that the hemispheres were not part of 
the plants, but merely a means of locomotion. On the 
backs of the chairs was what looked like a twentieth- 
century radio set, bearing a mass of wires shaped to 
fit over a man’s head, on the inner side of which shone 
a myriad points of naked metal. 

Perceiving that the creatures wished him to sit on 
one of the chairs, Boddington, philosophically accept- 
ing his helplessness, did so, and felt the cap placed 
over his head. Heathcote hung back viewing every- 
thing with suspicion. 

Probably thinking he did not understand, two of 
them took hold of his legs in their lower limbs to 
lead him to it. Indignantly, he wrenched his feet 
away. It was Heathcote’s second attempt to use force 
on the Black Comet, and it was no more successful 
than the first; his wrists and ankles were promptly 
seized by four of them. His legs swept from under 
him, he fell on his back. He fell heavily, shaken, but 
the soft floor and the light gravity prevented him from 
being really hurt. It was Boddington’s smile that an- 
noyed him most. 

Now it is possible to tell part of the story as Bod- 
dington saw it, thanks to the young reporter who got 
the details from him : It is even possible to use Bod- 
dington’s own words, except that the young man may 
possibly have embellished them a trifle in his own pro- 
fessional interests. 
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For sime time, says Boddington, I had been con- 
scious of the efforts of these beings to get into closer 
touch with me. I felt a dumb, as yet expressionless, 
but powerful striving of an alien intellect seeking, in 
spite of absymal differences in methods of thought, in 
the chemical bases of life, in spite, even, of a different 
set of senses, to find some common ground with my 
own. The feeling invaded my waking hours, disturbed 
my sleep, as though determined efforts were being 
made to reach me by telepathy. 

The effort failed because my mind could only con- 
ceive ideas that were familiar, and the thoughts that 
were being conveyed to me were those of an alien 
world. There was an insistence on colors: the plant- 
creatures seem to see seven primary colors, but they 
are to us either red or invisible infra-red rays, and 
their color sensations are totally different from ours. 

These thought waves, and they were strong enough 
to fill my mind with a sense of uneasiness, of frustra- 
tion, succeeded in conveying only one concrete idea 
to me: that there were beautiful, instructive pictures 
on the walls of our cell. But when I looked I could 
see only a red surface badly disfigured with yellow. 

Had it been left to Heathcote we should never have 
become en rapport with these beings; we should have 
gone on hurtling away from our planetary system, 
dumb prisoners, studied as zoological specimens are 
studied. Men like Heathcote, I suppose, are necessary, 
but they make poor company, and they are useless in a 
situation like this one. It was soOn obvious that I 
should have to depend entirely on myself: no useful 
assistance could be expected from this fellow. 

• I blinked to find myself in the red light again. There 

is much monotony about a landscape bathed in an 
entirely red light, and after a time it is very fatiguing 
to the eyes. One closes them and sees it all again in 
blue and violet. Yet, to our guides it was a beautiful 
world with all the shadings and blendings that must 
result with no fewer than seven primary colors. After 
all, colors are merely an invention of the brain, they 
do not exist apart from the eye that beholds them. 

The mounds were irregularly scattered about : there 
was none of that geometry of design and planning that 
makes human buildings so painful to the eye. That 
mania for straight lines and right angles was non- 
existent here. Bulbous vegetation, jet black to my 
alien eyes, grew here and there, and our guides care- 
fully avoided it. On tall, wavy, tapering stems pear- 
shaped lamps gave forth red radiance: there were dark 
hills in the distance, and fleecy red clouds in the sky. 

We slid on, through the mounds which I saw were 
habitations, uphill and down, always at the same un- 
hurried pace, and noiseless save for a certain dry slid- 
ing sound and the occasional crunching of some small 
object like a sea-shell. Passing through the mound- 
like houses, we came upon an expanse of rows, straight 
lines at last, of vegetation similar to that which dec- 
orated the town, except that it was smaller, more hairy 
and hardy-looking. These, I realized must be culti- 
vated fields used for food production. Besides the 
ordinary red lamps there now appeared many more of 
different design and dark; probably producing mito- 
genetic rays for the promotion of growth. 

Farther on the cultivated plants became bigger, then 



we came upon an oval red object, twenty feet long, 
that rolled along the rows, cutting off every plant near 
the ground and throwing it into a huge basket at its 
back. This work was performed by a sinuous red arm 
that divided into hundreds of branches, each seemingly 
endowed with intelligent life, that grew out of the front 
of the machine. How it remained in front, instead of 
being rolled ton in the passage of the sausage-shaped 
object, I was not close enough to see. As the machine 
passed it sprayed the ground behind with what I 
guessed to be a fertilizing fluid, 

A pink moss had sprung up on the cleared ground, 
covering the space between the severed stumps. Far- 
ther on the stumps began to sprout again, smothering 
the moss out of existence ; while, less than a mile away, 
another machine was cutting them to the ground ag;ain. 
Suddenly I realized the amazing speed at which the 
whole process was being carried on: where the ma- 
chine had been a moment before the soil was hidden 
under a pink carpet: watching one stump I actually 
saw a fresh shoot appear and grow several inches. 

My brain reeled as I tried to calculate how many of 
these beings in whose hands we were could be sup- 
ported by this one farm, which stretched from horizon 
to horizon in bands of about half a mile. Surely little 
nourishment was needed to feed one of these flimsy 
beings. 

After traveling several more miles we came upon a 
smooth, glassy road leading into the hills. Entering a 
long ravine, lit only by lamps at wide intervals at the 
bottom, and by the diffused radiance from that per- 
fect mirror a hundred miles above our heads, we saw 
flying creatures flutter past, but so fatigued were my 
eyes that I could not determine their shapes. 

“Red, red,” I heard Heathcote groan, “if I don’t 
soon see some other color I shall go blind or mad.” 

Again I felt that sense of questing in my mind, that 
uneasy feeling of searching, of grasping at something 
intangible. It was stronger than before, and accom- 
panied by a feeling of nearing success, as though some- 
thing sought were almost within reach, and Would soon 
be attained. Instinctively, against my reason, I re- 
sisted: it was like trying to keep the telepathic fingers 
of an alien mind out of the innermost sanctuaries of ^ny 
brain. 

I felt that, once let this foreign thought penetrate 
to mine and all my most secret self would be known, 
all my personal desires and wishes, hidden memories 
of by-gone wrongful acts, thoughts and ideas I would 
not admit even to myself would be exposed. We are 
all prudes, with minds full of inhibitions and com- 
plexes. Nevertheless I knew my resistance would avail 
nothing. 

An order rang out, a telepathic command, “Halt!” 
so clear that I was not in the least surprised when the 
whole procession came to a sudden stop. Then there 
were further commands whose meaning eluded me. 

Thinking to stretch my legs I tried to jump down 
from the chair. But my apparent freedom proved il- 
lusive, I could not do so. Two of the comet-men ap- 
proached, carrying a black object like a sausage wrap- 
ped in a handkerchief. “I am to be blindfolded,” I 
thought, and so it proved, for they clapped this over 
my eyes. 

Opening my eyes, I found them inclosed in a sort 
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of box containing a brightly colored kaleidoscopic pic- 
ture. Before me was a landscape bathed in sunlight 
assisted by occasional white lamps: to right and left 
the ground sloped sharply upwards, being covered with 
rich green grass among which grew flowers similar 
to pansies, tulips, crocuses and big blue cowslips, as 
well as a varied confusion of shrubs. 

The sky above was a clear blue with no sign of 
clouds; while, in the foreground of the picture was a 
group of plant-creatures different from any I had seen. 
The hemispheres on which they were mounted were of 
different shades, one yellow, one orange, one purple, 
one violet, and on them were pictures of short-winged, 
long-legged birds and of beautiful things rather like 
butterflies. The comet-creatures themselves were beau- 
tiful in violet, red, blue and yellow, these shades con- 
tinually varying, moving rhythmically up from their 
bases. I marvelled greatly at the perfection of the pic- 
ture, especially as the plant-beings were all moving, 
and birds and insects similar to those shown on their 
strange vehicles fluttered about them. It was, I real- 
ized, an attempt to show me what their world would 
look like in a white light. 

CHAPTER IV 
Two Light Years Away 

• Turning my head, I saw Heathcote beside me, star- 
ing at me in astonishment. His clothes were soot- 
black, he wore green binoculars, and his skin was as 
white as a clean shirt, a veritable man of chalk. The 
amazing explanation of this occurred to me suddenly: 
I was looking not at a picture enclosed in a box but 
at the actual scene before me. 

In some strange manner the substance through 
which I was looking shortened the light-waves, bring- 
ing the normally invisible infra-red rays within the 
narrow limits of our visible spectrum ; so that we were 
seeing this world more nearly as the inhabitants saw 
it, except that we could never know how these sights 
were actually recorded in their brains. 

This was a beautiful world, more beautiful than any 
spot I had known On earth, yet the limitations of our 
senses had blinded us to the fact. I wondered what 
we would find, supposing our ears and noses were sim- 
ilarly attuned. Delightful perfumes, ethereal music, I 
am sure, would have greeted our educated senses. And 
I might have reached that stage, have become part 
of a world of ultimate perfection, where every animate 
or inanimate thing had been made to minister to the 
dominant beings, to provide delights for the senses, 
and where was no pain or trouble, nothing but the 
steady acquirement of knowledge and then enjoyment of 
beauty more keen than the transient delights of any 
drug. 

But I cast aside the opportunity, turned my back on 
this world and its gentle inhabitants, to save a planet 
of my fellow men, who treated me as a felon because 
I sought beauty in a way they did not approve, who 
sent me to exile because of the way I treated my own 
body. 

But I digress. We still had some distance to go on 
those gliding half-balls, the bottoms of which were so 
perfectly smooth that the road might have been thickly 
coated with oil ; and it was with deep regret that I re- 



alized that our journey was done as we reached the end 
of the defile, entering upon a wide space with a smooth, 
glassy floor. Near the entrance a number of the planet- 
creatures stood beside their hemispheres and tended 
amazingly complicated keyboards, every one of their 
hundreds of fine tendrils plugging in and unplugging, 
making and breaking connections, moving tiny wheels, 
handles and levers. 

I realized the bewildering intricacy of machinery made 
and operated by beings specially evolved for its use. 
It filled me with revulsion for the clumsy mechanisms 
of earth, where man surrounds himself with ugliness. 

We slid on into the center of the space, where our 
guides reached out their strong lower limbs and drop- 
ped to the ground. Our chairs, with us still unable to 
leave them, were taken off and stood on the floor. On 
a flat yellow stone before us three of the plant-crea- 
tures stood with their many fingers intertwined in the 
wires of an intricate machine. 

Thus we sat while they stood and waited. There 
was no movement save for things that occasionally flew 
past, others that, never in a hurry, walked amongst us, 
and the incessant vibration of the tendrils that were 
the fingers of our captors. There was no sound save 
the flap of tiny wings or the soft pad of little feet. 

Peculiar sensations assailed me. I felt my legs grow 
burning hot, then cold; but when I looked there was 
nothing there. I felt a slap on the chest, again from no 
visible cause. There was a sweet taste in my mouth, 
followed by a sharp one. I heard a series of musical 
notes, traversing the whole range of hearing : I smelled 
peculiar smells and saw various lights. 

All these sensations had their origin in impulses 
from the cap over my head affecting my nerves, and I 
realized that my senses were being experimented with 
to determine how I responded to different stimuli. Sud- 
denly I felt as though a red-hot needle were plunged 
into my spinal column: the muscles of my arms con- 
tracted violently. There was a vague stir, and I had 
a distinct impression that these beings were apologiz- 
ing because the impulse had been accidentally made 
too strong. 

A soft, low voice said, “It is done. We can talk to 
you.” The voice was not in my ears but in my brain. 

I was not surprised. So long had I felt those voices 
in my brain, trying to express themselves, that when 
at last they became articulate it was as a thing long 
expected and waited for. I knew I had but to think 
my answer and it would be understood ; but I remained 
passive, awaiting more. 

Heathcote spoke, aloud. He demanded that we be 
returned to our own ship and sent back to our own 
planet. At once a flood of answering reasoning poured 
into my mind, arguing, pleading. We were welcome on 
this comet, where not only would no harm come to us, 
but every arrangement would be made for our com- 
fort : this was the place of happiness. Heathcote would 
have none of it; all he wanted was to get back to his 
own people, and I must come with him. His speech 
became so rapid that they protested they could not fol- 
low. 

I interrupted the argument, speaking aloud so that 
Heathcote might hear. I had no desire to accompany 
my compatriot, but would be delighted to accept the 
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hospitality of the people of the comet. That brought 
his wrath on my own head : he cursed me, abused me, 
reminding me of what in truth I had forgotten, the 
danger that threatened our people at home. 

“We must consider this matter, and sleep and rest 
before we decide,” I told them. 

“What is this sleep?” they asked, their attention now 
wholly on me. I explained our days and nights, and 
how we were active during the day and slept during 
the night. Their world, they said, was always light, 
and having no necessity for periods of violent activity 
to be compensated for by periods of recuperation, they 
were always tranquilly conscious. Haste was an un- 
known thing on the Black Comet. 

Nothing more passed between us. We were lifted 
back on the flat surfaces of the hemispheres, the 
guards remounted, and away we went, through the 
plantations of swiftly growing plants, now a riot of 
brilliant hues, past the harvesting machines that rolled 
over the fields but never became soiled, to the low 
mound that was our home, or prison, on this world. 
Our guards took the light transformers away. 

• Heathcote began at once to talk about the urgent need 

of getting back to earth. His insistence irritated me, 
for I wished to dream about the plant-beings, and all I 
might learn about them when our method of communica- 
tion, at present crude and requiring concentration, was 
perfected. 

“How do your propose to get back?” I asked wear- 
ily. 

“Our ship can be repaired and we can run it between 
us. If I show them how it works these beings can put 
it right in no time.” 

I realized that the man had energy of a sort that often 
gets its own way. “How far away are we now?” I 
queried. 

He glanced at the watch-like instrument on his wrist. 
Using the shortest known rays of the sun, harder, that 
is, more penetrating, than even the gamma rays of radi- 
um, it always indicated the distance of that body. 

“The thing is broken,” he said, “either that or we are 
more than a light-year distant. Which is impossible.” 

Is anything impossible? For my part I had seen so 
many impossible things since I had arrived on this world 
that I would hesitate to describe anything thus. Ad- 
mittedly, earth scientists tell us that it is impossible to 
travel faster than light, but I also know that scienific 
ideas change. Who, at one time, would have credited 
that the wave motion theory of light would ever be seri- 
ously challenged? 

Stretching myself on a heap of down I went to sleep ; 
for it is my practice, when faced with an awkward di- 
lemma, to sleep on it, and I usually wake up with my 
mind made up. But I could not sleep soundly: after a 
while I opened my eyes to see Heathcote sitting on his 
own bed, his hands on his knees, watching me grimly. 

“Well?” 

“It is clearly foolish for us to think of getting back,” 
I declared; “therefore I propose to remain contentedly 
here, where at least we are comfortable.” 

“Haven’t you thought of our helpless, unwarned cities 
falling before the unexpected attacks of the Martians? 
My own dear wife and child, surely there is someone 



you hold dear, helpless before the heat rays of the in- 
vaders : ruin and death stalking the earth.” 

Heat rays, yes. Rays a little longer than those that 
seemed to us, with the transformers on, as visible light, 
produced in such power that they caused anything com- 
bustible to burst into flame. There would be short rays 
also, known to the people of old, as X-rays and radium 
rays, that would peer through buildings and shelters 
seeking out living flesh. People touched by them might 
seem unharmed, might even be unaware of it, but they 
would be doomed to an agonizing death within a few 
hours. 

And disease germs. Maybe the Martians had devel- 
oped human forms of some of the scourges of hot, 
moisture-laden Venus, against which nature has provided 
our bodies with no means of defense. It would all come 
as a surprise, dozens of huge, well-nigh impregnable 
space-ships suddenly appearing to attack a world that had 
not dreamed of the possibility of their existence, and 
whose defenses were woefully inadequate. 

“I doubt,” I observed, “whether two solitary men 
could affect the issue in any way. Things will work 
themselves out: we cannot alter the issue even if we 
succeed in getting back safely.” 

“Then you refuse to aid me? Don’t think I want 
you. I’d go alone if I thought I could run the ship single- 
handed.” 

“It would be useless.” 

“Then I declare you a traitor to the human race, a 
renegade, a coward.” 

“Heathcote, take those words back. I allow no one 
to speak to me like that!” 

“To hell with you, you miserable skunk!” He rushed 
at me, breathing hard, and I was forced to adopt a de- 
fensive attitude. He was a wiry little fellow of about ten 
stone, while I was something over twelve, and stood six- 
foot three. Even in my rage, I am slow to anger, I 
hated the idea of using my superior weight and reach to 
overcome him, but he gave me no option. 

He came at me, feinting and moving his arms very 
quickly. He was a useful fighter for his size, but I was 
much handier with my fists than he probably imagined. 
His speed beat me, I had no idea which way the blow 
was coming : as the only thing to do I struck out with my 
left. My superior reach found him, knocking him on 
his back. 

Absolutely undismayed, he was up again in an instant, 
attacking with fury. Somehow getting past my left lead 
he got home several rapid blows, one in particular on my 
solar plexus causing considerable distress through 
stomach muscles not so iron hard as they once had been. 
Breaking away, I knocked him down again. Thus we 
continued, my long left, the knuckles were soon raw and 
bleeding, usually kept him out, but when he got past it 
he scored freely. The fighting spirit of my boyhood days 
coming back to me, I fought with the one idea of knock- 
ing him out. 

The end came suddenly. He had stumbled over my 
couch, and, not wishing to take advantage of him, I 
stepped back. As I did so I found myself firmly held, 
unable to move. A number of the plant creatures were 
behind me, holding my arms and legs with the suckers 
at the ends of those strong lower limbs of theirs. It 
was useless to attempt to break away from them. 
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Heathcote was similarly held. Catching my eye he 
laughed ruefully, wiping blood from his face. I was in a 
pretty bad way myself, with a beautiful growing speci- 
men of a black eye; of the blow that caused it I had no 
recollection. While my body was battered and sore his 
head had been my easiest mark, so that he looked much 
the worst. 

• If the plant creatures felt any surprise at our ac- 
tivities they had no means of showing it. The two 
chairs with the machines on them were there; and they 
promptly put us on them, clapped the transformers over 
our eyes and started out. Their handling seemed rather 
rough, probably because they did not realize our bruises 
hurt. 

This time we did not travel so far as on the previous 
occasion, but entered a large mound nearby. As I after- 
wards learned, grave doubts had been expressed as to the 
efficacy of the machines for producing and recording 
thoughts in our minds, and our visit to the open labora- 
tory in the hills had been for the purpose of testing them. 

Now that their efficiency was proved they had been 
brought near so that the study of living humanity might 
proceed with all possible despatch, every minutest detail 
of the physical structures of our bodies being already 
known from the examination of the dead men found on 
the Aristotle. 

It must have been the weirdest experience that ever 
fell to the lot of a human being: to be seized by things 
more like the white branching corals one sees under glass 
in museums than anything else I can think of, to be 
hoisted by them onto precariously perched chairs that 
seemed as if they must fall over, to glide with no visible 
means of propulsion into the open, out into a world 
where everything was red or black, to have something 
clapped over one’s eyes and see this scene take on a 
myriad brilliant hues, to enter a round building and to 
find comprehensible ideas forming in one’s mind, as 
though level, expressionless voices were talking to one. 

The wonder of it prevented me from grasping quickly 
what they tried to convey. Our progress was very slow 
compared to what we afterwards attained when both 
they and I became more proficient in the use of the 
machines. I found that I thought, mainly, in words and 
pictures. When I made mental use, for instance, of the 
word, "electricity.” I formed the pictures of a light- 
ning flash, a light bulb, and an atom with one planetary 
electron leaving its orbit ; and it was these pictures that 
the waiting intelligences perceived. There was much de- 
lay owing to definitions being repeatedly called for, for 
instance, I had to explain “light” as visible electro-mag- 
netic rays. 

Heathcote proved a poor subject. When they failed 
to understand him at the first attempt he would not take 
the trouble to think it again more carefully, but became 
annoyed. It was well for him that they were surely the 
most patient creatures that ever existed. 

I was considerably amused to catch their repeated re- 
monstrances ; “It is not we that are slow of understand- 
ing. It is you that are impatient.” Indeed, almost the 
only message he had for our hosts was the rather uncom- 
plimentary one that he wished to leave them at the earli- 
est possible moment. After their first abortive attempts 
to understand him they gave him up, and concentrated 
on me alone. 



It was not for several days that my conversations with 
the comet people reached a stage that could be de- 
scribed as fluent. Most of our earlier efforts were spent 
in experimenting, ‘in finding a common ground of un- 
derstanding, and in the simple exchange of ideas, instead 
of attempting to combine those ideas into thoughts. By 
degrees I learned that my interlocutor possessed a name 
that sounded to me like Pahlo, and described himself as 
a “seeker after exact knowledge,” as we should say, a 
scientist. 

I described to him our lives on our home planet, and 
he in his turn described the history and ways of the 
people of the comet. The Black Comet had once been a 
satellite of a planet in an unthinkably distant system, 
but, a catastrophe overtaking their sun, they had crowded 
onto the satellite and set it wandering through the uni- 
verse. He tried to tell me the method by which the world 
was directed in its wanderings, but my brain was incap- 
able of grasping the explanation. 

I did, however, succeed in obtaining a fair idea of how 
the warmth of their world was maintained during the 
passage through the enormous empty spaces that sep- 
arate sun from sun : the colossal envelope that had been 
the first we saw of this world, and through which we had 
so startlingly plunged, was constructed, so that its outer 
surface allowed every particle of energy (he insisted in 
talking of particles, and not waves, of energy) that fell 
upon it to pass through, reflecting nothing, while the 
inner surface was a perfect mirror that reflected back 
everything radiated from the ground below. 

“Then the stars should be visible through it,” I said, 
after thinking this over. 

“They would be,” he responded, “but for the diffused 
light reflected downwards.” 

Some time after this I asked him whether there was 
any way in which it would be possible for us to be re- 
turned to our homes. 

“I had not thought of it, but probably it could be done. 
Do you wish to go? Your ship alone could not do it, 
but if we added improvements it might succeed.” 

That set my brain in a whirl. So certain had I been 
that we would never be able to get back that I had not 
seriously considered Heathcote’s demand that we set out 
to warn earth of its danger, to interfere in a struggle we 
had left far behind, a struggle that had its origin in the 
injustices caused in previous generations. I could no 
longer shirk the problem ; should I remain here, or should 
I attempt that journey through breath-taking distances 
back to our home, maybe spending most of our lives on 
the journey, and arriving spent old men, to find our- 
selves the only human beings left alive? If we were able 
to deliver our warning, of what use would it be? Gen- 
erations would be required for earth to construct de- 
fenses that would give her any chance of avoiding ex- 
termination, even were she able to capture the mines of 
Ganymede, and what a hope, that ! The comet was heaven 
to me ; I understood these beings, and felt I should soon 
become one of them. 

“But my colleague says we are more than a light-year 
from the sun,” I objected. 

There was a slight delay while he calculated how far 
an electromagnetic ray would travel in the time it takes 
for planet number three in the system they had just left 
to make a complete circuit of its parent body. “We are 
more than two light-years from your sun,” he declared. 
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CHAPTER V 
The Return 

• “How can that be,” I asked, “when our scientists 

assure us that the speed of light is the ultimate limit- 
ing speed of the universe?” 

“That is because your scientists have nothing but that 
clumsy medium, light, to work with. You have but five 
senses, and with these you try to understand everything: 
it cannot be done, it is like trying to build a house with 
nothing but bricks, no mortar, no cement, no timber, 
tiles or glass. Your house would be blown down by the 
first strong wind. 

“Your five senses, too, are extremely limited: you see 
only a narrow band of the spectrum, you hear little, as 
for touch your fingers are ridiculously crude, while smell 
and taste are practically useless scientifically. Imagine 
yourself on earth watching us through a telescope: we 
would appear to be leaving you at a speed much less than 
that of light.” 

I thought this over and saw that it was so. Each suc- 
ceeding ray of light from the comet, supposing the comet 
gave forth any light, would take longer to reach an ob- 
server, having further to go ; and thus the apparent speed 
of the comet could never exceed that of light. 

“Then,” I said, “it would be impossible for us to bridge 
the distance in our vessel, particularly as we would first 
have to overcome our frightful velocity in the wrong 
direction.” 

“That is just what would help you. The problem is 
one of turning round in a wide sweep, then of decelerat- 
ing; both of which could be accomplished by means of 
rocket-propulsion tubes and fuel we could provide. These 
tubes of ours expel the fuel at a relative speed nearly 
equal to that of hght, so that exceedingly minute quan- 
tities of it have enormous proptdsive power. Meanwhile 
any ill effects on your bodies would be prevented by com- 
pensating appliances.” 

I sighed. My duty was clear, yet it was a wrench, 
for Pahlo had become a closer friend to me than any I 
had known on earth. 

Unknown to me, my thoughts had been conveyed to 
him by the machine. “That is another matter,” he ex- 
claimed, “I was merely explaining how it could be done : 
you cannot be allowed to leave us, for we have not com- 
pleted our studies of you.” 

Not having thought of the possibility of refusal I was 
greatly surprised, and launched at once into an explana- 
tion of why I must return. 

“That,” said he, “would, if the matter were not already 
settled, effectively prevent our granting your request. We 
on this comet are sufficient unto ourselves : in our pass- 
age throught the universe we study many forms of life, 
some high, some low. 

“We interfere with none, nor shall we until we find a 
sun suitable for us; then, if need be we shall be merci- 
less. The ultra-violet rays of your orb are too strong 
for us, therefore we have left your system. If your 
races contend amongst themselves they must contend ; if 
you wish to return and attempt to influence the result 
of this conflict, then our principle of non-interference 
will not let us permit it.” 

I was up against a brick wall. I argued, I pleaded, I 
pointed out that we were the victims of aggression, all 
without success. Nothing of this did I tell Heathcote. 



Through the days that followed I became more and 
more friendly with Pahlo. He took a fatherly interest 
in the slow development of my mind, in its gradual ab- 
sorption of the comet-creatures’ ideas. I was taken to 
see the Aristotle, now completely repaired and regarded 
as an object of interest. Great care had been taken, 
Pahlo explained, to destroy, both in the ship and in our 
bodies, any microscopic or sub-microscopic life that 
might cause harm on the comet. I now understood why 
I felt so full of health and energy. 

Never did I relax my pleading, and, as the bonds be- 
tween us became closer I felt that I was having greater 
effect. At last he said to me : 

“Child, I have great news for you. Your request 
has been granted, you can return to your system. Such 
a step has never before been taken in the history of 
the comet, but I explained your longings, your de- 
sires, and it has been agreed. But I have become too 
fond of you to allow you to go straight back to de- 
struction ; I will give you some help in your war.” 

I suppose I should have been delighted at this, but 
I was sad. As time passed, and the preparations 
neared completion, I found myself longing to remain, 
striving to put off as long as possible the day when I 
should leave the comet forever; for it was futile to 
imagine that I could ever get back to it. 

Pahlo had another interview with Heathcote, and 
that worthy thought that his Own demands had secured 
our departure from the comet. I let him think so. 

Well I remember the day of our departure ; a black 
sea on which were red boats lapped in red foam on a 
dark red beach, and black and red plants gprew on a 
black soil; for the light transformers had been taken 
away. Red ships carried the Aristotle up through red 
clouds that I could not see when I had the transform- 
ers on, to where a door opened to let us through the 
immense, red-lit mirror. 

As the door closed I watched with sinking heart the 
great seeming hole in space, that was the comet, whirl 
away from us as we began to turn. All round were 
the cold, unfriendly stars, exactly the same as they 
appear from earth except that they shone with a sharp, 
piercing intensity. But for the absence of the planets 
the sky had altered not a jot that I could see from 
how it appears from just outside the atmosphere of the 
earth ; for two and a half light-years was such a short 
distance on the stellar scale that it was insufficient to 
alter the apparent positions of those distant worlds. 

• That is the end of the narrative the young jour- 
nalist succeeded in obtaining from Felix Boddington, 
that strange figure who turned his back on the human 
race when all the riches and rewards the earth could 
provide would, at one time, have been freely heaped 
upon him. From now on we have to Collect our ma- 
terial from the reports, letters and interviews of Cap- 
tain Heathcote, with the accounts of other men who 
were with them in the latter stages of their adventures. 

It was with immense satisfaction that Heathcote 
found himself again aboard his familiar vessel, its 
paralumin floors beneath his feet, his familiar cOntroI- 
board in front of him. The picture of his wife and 
child was still there, and with a sudden impulse he 
took it down and kissed it, his eyes very moist. 

There was, of course, a difference. For a crew he 
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had Boddington only, he had been instructed to make 
no attempt to control the vessel unless necessary to 
avoid meteors until they were within the Solar System, 
and they were forbidden to go beyond the small num- 
ber of compartments where artificial gravity prevented 
their feeling the effects of the crushing swerve and 
deceleration. 

The automatic arrangements whereby the comet- 
people ensured the return of the Aristotle were so ex- 
tremely complicated that they have baffled all human 
attempts to understand or imitate them. Neverthe- 
less, with a hint here, a suggestion there, they have 
thrown light on many an obscure point, and given an 
enormous impulse to terrestrial science and space-navi- 
gation. The composition of the rocket fuel they used 
seems to be beyond human understanding, but, at the 
moment of writing, it seems not altogether beyond 
hope that men may ultimately succeed in producing 
artificial gravity in crude imitation of that used by 
the comet-people. 

From earth they were invisible, as they were ap- 
proaching it at a speed greater than that of light; 
while they themselves saw nothing of the sun. Light, 
I think, is the most baffling thing we know of. The 
time that a light ray takes to travel from one object 
to another depends on the distance between them at 
the time when the light wave (or light particles, as 
some scientists think) starts on its journey: it makes 
no difference how any of the objects move about after 
that. So if Heathcote had worn a hat, and that hat 
had been a light hour further from the sun than Heath- 
cote himself at a certain moment, then supposing 
Heathcote to recover his hat and put it on his head 
during the two and a half years the light was travel- 
ing, then Heathcote would see the sun an hour before 
the light he saw reached his hat. It seems to follow 
that he would see the sun through his hat if he tried, 
no matter how opaque that object might be. I give 
it up. 

Heathcote fretted considerably at being unable to 
locate the sun. Using his most powerful telescopes he 
searched and searched for it, without result. The ter- 
rific discharges of the comet-people’s rockets produced 
an incessant shuddering throughout the ship, the 
framework of which had been specially strengthened. 

While there was never any real companionship be- 
tween the two men they now learned to tolerate each 
other more. Heathcote began to recognize in the 
other’s singular make-up the qualities of pride and 
courage, and tried to think that these compensated for 
other deficiencies. The only rift in the lute was the 
fact that Boddington merely laughed, and refused to 
share Heathcote’s growing anxiety or his suspicions 
of the comet people because he had lost the sun. 

After many days that cause of disagreement went, 
as the glorious sun, without the slightest warning, sud- 
denly appeared — big, bright, blazing and quite close, 
as though it had that moment sprung into being. As 
they watched, it split into two, one half becoming 
slowly smaller and fainter. They took it for an optical 
illusion, but it was merely the image that had set out 
for them when they were further away reaching them 
at last. For days they would be able to see this image 
of the sun when they looked in the right direction. 
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but it dwindled so rapidly that after the first hour it 
caused them little inconvenience. 

The ship passed through the solar system, then be- 
gan to beat its way back, still decelerating: they fell 
into an orbit round the sun, then the vibrations ceased. 
Heathcote took over control and settled himself to the 
task of making the orbit of the vessel the same as 
that of the earth. 

“How long would you say it is since we landed on 
the comet?” asked Heathcote, looking up suddenly 
from some papers on which he had been making a 
series of calculations, 

“Seven or eight months,” said Boddington, promptly. 

“Time must be different on the dark comet from 
how we know it,” observed Heathcote ; “the alterations 
in the positions of the planets show that over three 
years have elapsed since we left Ganymede.” 

CHAPTER VI 
On Threatened Earth 

• Was it a world void of human life, run by invaders 

from Mars, or had they been successful in reaching 
it before the gathering storm broke? Heathcote had 
been careful to give the other planets and all recog- 
nized space-routes a very wide berth, so that their ar- 
rival would be unheralded. It was essential to their 
plans that the Martians should have no warning of 
the return of the supposedly wrecked vessel. As they 
looked down from space the world certainly looked 
peaceful enough, but that proved nothing. 

“I’m landing,” called Heathcote. “If the enemy are 
here our number is up anyway.” 

Using the comet rocket-tubes for deceleration, the 
ship plunged through the atmosphere at a rate never 
before attempted by a landing vessel. The ground 
poured up at them, continents and oceans flowing over 
the horizon out of sight. A strident piercing scream, 
suddenly blaring forth, startled Boddington nearly 
out of his skin: Heathcote had started his propellers. 

The landing field in Pennsylvania appeared. They 
swooped down on it, checked sharply a dozen feet from 
the ground, then dropped with a crash. Heathcote was 
in no mood for the niceties of a landing made accord- 
ing to the regulations. 

A dozen men in uniform came running up, to the 
great relief of both of the space travelers. The fore- 
most man was waving his arms in a request that a port 
be opened. Some time passed before his request could 
be granted, and the two men leaned out to hear what 
he had to say. 

“Who is Commander of this vessel?” 

“I am!” snapped Heathcote. 

“Then the commander of the space-port wants to 
see you at once,” 

“’Tell him he will, later,” replied the captain, slam- 
ming the port. 

“Fool,” he observed to Boddington, “he knows per- 
fectly well I can’t leave the ship till I’m sure every- 
thing is in order. Let’s see if we can find some cigars.” 

There were no cigars left in the ship’s stores, but 
there was enough tobacco to make a pipeful each. 
After smoking these they made a leisurely survey of 
the vessel. Heathcote stood a long time gazing reflec- 
tively at the compact, powerful rocket-tubes from the 
comet. 
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“Do you think,” he murmured, “that I can certify 
that these things are, ‘either unloaded or in such a po- 
sition or condition of safety as to be incapable of caus- 
ing damage or injury by starting unexpectedly?’” 

At last the captain had satisfied himself that all was 
correct, then he donned his official uniform, swung 
open the main doors of the ship and strode out, fol- 
lowed by Boddington. Across the sparse turf they 
went and round the imposing buildings to the front 
entrance, through the imposing double doors, along a 
thickly carpeted hall to where Heathcote knocked 
sharply on a door marked, “Cbmmander. Private.” 

Getting no answer, the captain pushed it open and 
strode in. A pale thin clerk at a desk looked up in 
surprise. 

“Captain of space ship just arrived, come to see the 
commander,” announced Heathcote ; “and tell him,” 
he added, as the boy moved to respond, “that we can’t 
wait here all day.” 

The clerk blinked, then disappeared through a dobr. 
He was accustomed to harsh, bullying captains, but 
they usually cringed before the commander. 

“What?” they heard an angry voice later, “I’ll see 
him, I want to see him.” 

Waiting for no more, Heathcote opened the door 
and marched in, followed by Boddington. A white- 
haired man with a square jaw was sitting in an easy 
chair by an atomic heater. The boy, after a frightened 
glance at the intruders, fled precipitately. 

“Who is this man?” demanded the commander, furi- 
ously, indicating Boddington. 

“He comes with me.” 

For a moment it seemed there would be a conflict 
of wills between them on this point, then the com- 
mander went on to speak of something else. 

“Well, captain,” he began, with icy emphasis, “What 
have you got to say for yourself? You land here in 
rash, dangerous fashion, you fail to give warning of 
your approach or notify your intentions, you barge 
into my private room in a most insolent manner, and, 
as I have only just learned, the name of your vessel, 
the name of this company, even your planet of origin, 
have been painted out in the sides of the ship. “Why 
is this?” 

As he spoke his bullying manner faded before the 
unrepentant, truculent air of the other. Here was a 
man who had made his dismissal from Space Liners, 
Inc., certain, and who seemed careless of the fact : the 
commander’s power Over him w'as therefore gone. 
Moreover, Heathcote had laid himself open to serious 
charges in a court of law. 

“Our arrival must be kept secret,” announced Heath- 
cote, curtly. “The ship is the Aristotle, which was 
probably reported lost about three years ago. I have 
to report the loss of the cargo and all the crew with 
the exception of myself and this man here; and we 
have information regarding the matter that we must 
at once lay before an authoritative representative of 
the government.” 

"Aristotle,” muttered the man in the easy chair, “yes, 
I remember the loss of the Aristotle. How do you 
account for her disappearance and where have you 
been hiding her?” 

“Mutiny. It is about that I wish to lay information.” 
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“You two are the only survivors, and the cargo is 
lost?” 

“That is so.” 

“I see.” The commander threw in a switch. “Mar- 
tin there?” he called. After a brief delay the features 
of the hangar foreman appeared on a screen. 

“Have you boarded and inspected the space ship 
just arrived, Martin?” 

“I was just about to ring you up, sir. Not a soul 
aboard, no cargo of any sort, and a lot of extraordinary 
fittings.” 

“Is the vessel damaged in any way?” 

“Apparently not, sir.” 

Ringing off, the commander stared at the red glow 
of the atomic heater for several seconds. 

“Who would you like to see?” he asked presently, 
his face inscrutable, “the State superintendent of po- 
lice, I suppose.” 

Heathcote nodded assent. 

“If you gentlemen will wait here I’ll send for him.” 

• “I have my doubts about that fellow,” declared 

Boddington, when the door had closed behind him. 
“I fancy I heard a key turn in the lock. Couldn’t he 
ring up the police from here?” 

The tall man tip-toed to the door and stood listen- 
ing. His ears were exceptionally acute, and he could 
just hear the commander’s voice. 

“That the superintendent of police? Deputy super? 
Well I guess that’s just as good. I’m Charlesworth of 
Space Liners, Incorporated. Recognized me didn’t 
you? 

“Listen here. I’ve got two men locked in my private 
room. Yes. To be apprehended. May be dangerous. 
Yes. I’m charging them with murder and piracy in 
space. No, no definite proof . . . Good, do ... , Yes, 
the charge includes Martians, so that the representatives 
of that planet will have to be informed .... Ticklish 
business, have to avoid stirring up interplanetary diffi- 
culties .... Ten minutes, can’t you get your men here 
sooner than that ? They may be armed .... Right you 
are. I am justified in using force to detain them .... 
All right, but don’t be long.” 

In more sober mind the two men m\ght have fore- 
seen this result of their precipitate actions. Their 
heads full of the approaching war they had forgotten 
that they were On a planet comfortable in its calm se- 
curity, who would see them merely as two men with 
wild tales, just as Charlesworth had seen Heathcote 
as nothing more than an insubordinate space captain. 

Their hope of a secret warning was gone: they 
would have to declare their identity in open court, tell 
their story to defend themselves, probably, as the Mar- 
tian representatives could pull strings, be disbelieved 
and jailed, perhaps executed ; while the Martian prep- 
arations went steadily On, and the fiery doom of hu- 
manity drew closer and closer. 

“We bin kinda hasty,” Boddingfton summed up the 
situation, while Heathcote growled foul language. 

Moodily, Boddington stared out of the window. Be- 
yond a small courtyard where evergreens grew in tubs, 
and flowers, whose glory had departed for a season, 
lined the paths, past a garden where washing hung 
and a child’s swing dangled from a tree, across a wide 
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space where grass strove hard to grow on shingle, he 
could see the Aristotle being hauled into a shelter. 
Farther away, little distant autos crawling along the 
twin roads of the highway. 

“Fifteen feet to the ground,” he announced. “What 
of it, man of action, shall we wait to be caught pr shall 
we make a break for freedom?” 

Heathcote looked out. A nasty drop, but soft earth 
to fall on. “Out with you,” he said. Boddington low- 
ered his long frame out of the window till he hung by 
his fingers from the sill. Heathcote, grasping his 
wrists, let him down the length of his arms. 

"Now when you drop land with knees bent. Ready?” 
Down he whistled, scraping one knee on the wall. 
There was a violent jar, and he was momentarily un- 
certain whether he was injured or not. He found 
himself staring through a window, meeting the gaze of 
a motionless woman who sat at a table with a piece 
of bread halfway to her mouth. 

Having no time to reassure her, he reached up for 
Heathcote. Losing his balance, he failed to catch him, 
but effectively broke the captain’s fall by falling 
backwards with him and having most of the breath 
knocked out of his body. The statuesque woman had 
so far come to life as to have recovered the full use of 
her lungs. 

There was nothing for it but to run. They leaped 
a white railing and raced across the sparse turf. Be- 
hind them the alarm was quickly raised, and shouting 
men took up the pursuit. A number of wondering me- 
chanics in blue overalls appeared in their line of escape, 
and held out their arms like men trying to stop fright- 
ened hens. Boddington knocked three of them down 
with pole-like rights and lefts, while Heathcote tore 
into the group, all waving arms and legs like an angry 
kitten. It was hopeless : realizing that there was a fight 
on, the mechanics struck back, and the two men, dazed 
and groggfy, were borne to the ground just as the po- 
lice plane settled down before them. 

Within an hour they were locked in the cells. 

There are still today many who would like to know 
how the facts of the arrest of Heathcote and Bodding- 
ton and the charge against them became public knowl- 
edge so quickly. Charlesworth denied telling the facts 
to anybody but the deputy superintendent; the police 
swore their every act was as laid down in the regula- 
tions; nobody questioning the mechanics was able to 
get anything Out of them but, “don’t know, don’t 
know, don’t know.” Yet, before the keys had turned 
on the two, every News Service machine in America 
was blaring forth the words, “Mystery of the loss of 
the Aristotle solved. Ship recovered. Dramatic ar- 
rest of captain and passenger. Space-pirates trapped.” 
“Have important prisoners here,” the superintendent, 
who had been hurriedly recalled to duty, told an im- 
portant government official in Washington, “on a 
charge that may lead to interplanetary complications. 
May be advisable to have them questioned.” 

The important official sent an unimportant official 
with a very important manner to conduct the interro- 
gation. To him Heathcote outlined his story. “Seems 
to be a case of delusion,” the unimportant official re- 
ported. Nothing more was done about it, but the ma- 
chinery of the law moved in its usual way; the pris- 
oners were brought out, looked at, and remanded for 
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three weeks ; then brought out, looked at, and re- 
manded for four weeks. 

Out in space the menace they had foreseen drew 
steadily closer. As soon as the Martian authorities 
learned that the supposedly destroyed Aristotle was 
recovered, with survivors, the great fleet that had been 
secretly growing for so long set out; space ships 
sighted it only to be destroyed ; and ever}nvhere where 
Martians were gathered together they learned the news 
on their secret wavelengths, and any terrestrians near, 
succumbed while they slept, usually to the deadly 
borga. 

Meanwhile earth, though puzzled by the breakdown 
in communications, which was ascribed to magnetic 
disturbances from the sun, continued calmly on its 
way, discussing the most painful treatment that could 
be inflicted on the men who would have warned it; 
for the horror of their crime had inflamed imagina- 
tions. 

• Then occurred, in the words of one of the News 

Service Companies, “Heathcote’s outburst from the 
dock. Expert’s opinion that he is insane.” 

The facts were these: the young attorney who at 
first agreed to conduct the defense in the hope of ob- 
taining considerable notoriety refused when he heard 
the impossible story they put forward. Heathcote and 
Boddington were therefore obliged to conduct their 
own defense. The case against them rested so much 
on premises and assumptions that those responsible for 
conducting it sought to put it off as long as possible 
in the hope of more definite details coming to light. 
They had just been remanded for the third time and 
were about to be led away, when Heathcote, in the 
words of the News Service, “became very excited and 
started shouting loudly.” 

He declared that he objected to these repeated re- 
mands, and demanded that the “poltroons and cow- 
ards” bring forv/ard their accusations. Was there any 
justice today or not? (At this point a policeman 
reached out to take hold of his arm, but was sent stag- 
gering by a push from Boddington, who had been lean- 
ing against the dock in such a manner as to suggest he 
was incapable of rapid movement. Other policemen 
rushed up.) Their story was true, they had been over- 
whelmed by a mutiny of Martians. Other ships had 
met the same fate, which was the reason why no mes- 
sages had been received. The Martian menace was 
rapidly approaching the people who sat so smugly in 
the courtroom, and when they saw their cities leveled 
by fire and ruin — . 

That was as far as he got. The prosecution seized 
the chance for further delay by asking for a medical 
report on the state of his mind 

The “message that staggered the world,” as some 
writers have called it, came three days later. Actu- 
ally it did nothing so energetic as that ; people listened 
to the account at their breakfast tables, then turned 
the dial until the indicator pointed to Sport, for the 
great annual Chicago Stakes for three year old colts 
and fillies was scarce a week away, and hardly an adult 
in the world but had at least a tenth of an international 
credit unit on his fancy. In an ultra-mechanical world, 
the racehorse had gained instead of lost in popularity. 
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The message came from space, from a small vessel 
with a crew of four pleasure-cruising between earth 
and Venus, and, after they had given, very briefly, 
their identity and approximate position, went on thus : 

“Piracy and Murder. Some six hours ago we sighted 
a vessel proceeding from earth, as though making for 
Mars, and, about the same time, seven others approaching 
it from the opposite direction. Received messages from 
the vessel bound for Mars, but were unable to reply owing 
to our transmitting gear being out of order, a fact to 
which we undoubtedly owe our lives. The approaching 
ships remained silent, and, when they were within close 
range of the earth ship, the latter suddenly blew up. Be- 
ing to sunward of the fleet we were unseen by them, and 
changed our course to follow. Later saw another vessel 
similarly destroyed. 

“Magnetic tension among our instruments proves that 
they have succeeded in locating the source of our signals, 
and are drawing us towards them on a magnetic beam. 
May be silenced at any moment now. 

“The pirate ships seem to be sixteen in number, a group 
of nine following the first group of seven. They are at 
least three times as large as the biggest vessels previously 
known, are roughly the shape of fish, appearing from the 
sunward side like polished aluminum, and are approaching 
earth at—." 

That was all. The speed of the hurtling menace was 
never transmitted. 

People heard the News Service comments on it, and 
it formed a topic of conversation second only in impor- 
tance to the big race. Experts were able to state that 
the authorship of the message and the focation of the 
transmitter were as stated, but as to its truthfulness, 
of course, they were unable to say. Some acute per- 
sons, connecting it with Heathcote’s outpourings, sug- 
gested that he had accomplices. Discreet inquiries 
failed to disclose any connection between either of the 
accused and anybody known to have been on the ship. 

The news service companies made all possible capital 
out of it, in long vocal articles on, “Is Heathcote 
right?" proving that the fleet described could not pos- 
sibly exist ; that Martians were not capable of waging 
war; that if the fleet had left Mars at the time when 
communications first began to break down they would 
have been here before now, and that such a fleet would 
not pass the point indicated in the message. A few 
nervous persons were reassured. 

To us who know the course taken by subsequent 
events all this seems incredibly foolish ; it is a fact that 
the Martian fleet took a long time over its journey and 
chose a circuitous route, but their reason for doing so 
seems now so obvious that it is almost incredible that 
it should not have occurred to any of the supposedly 
intelligent men who examined the question. 

Any experienced space-traveler knows that a dark 
object on the sunward side of one is practically invis- 
ible unless one is in its direct shadow; the Martian 
plan was to approach the earth from its sunward side 
and to hang, imperceptible in a sunlight sky, attack- 
ing that part of earth in the twilight belt. 

That is why the disasters, when they did occur, al- 
ways happened either about the hour of dawn or ap- 
proximately at sunset. 

CHAPTER VII 

Boddingfon's Surprise 

• The Astronomical observatory on the moon re- 
ported the occulting of certain stars by unknown 
moving objects. Some discussion in scientific circles fol- 
lowed, and outgoing ships were warned to keep a sharp 
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lookout for meteors. Thereafter the moon shared in the 
general silence. 

The facts of the destruction of Tokio are too well 
known for me to recount them here. Situated in the 
most densely populated part of the world, the fourth 
largest city on earth, having the largest airport, housing 
the biggest air-liners in the world, it was completely 
wiped out by what was thought to be a terrific earth- 
quake in the early hours of the morning on the 19th of 
July, 2257. Scarcely was the world aware of the shock 
before Winchester the most important space and airport 
in existence, suffered a similar fate. 

A man with sharp eyes looking through a telescope 
towards the rising or setting sun when it was not quite 
light might have noticed several short lines barely visible 
in the sky, the sunlight reflected from the extreme edges 
of the Martian vessels, as the moon appears at its first, 
faintest newness. Initially they attacked only the stra- 
tegic points of the planet, and every place to suffer in 
the first onslaughts was either a spaceport, an airport of 
importance, a power works, or a center of government. 
Earth was bewildered by these rapid blows. 

Then a news service operator succeeded in obtaining 
a complete movie picture of the destruction of Chicago. 
Traveling over the hills overlooking the town he saw 
what he took for an extensive fire, and obtained a private 
airplane to take a picture of it. Fortunately for him- 
self, the many planes he saw crashing inexplicably over 
the city caused him to keep at a considerable distance. 
Owing to the mistiness of the morning he used an infra- 
red film to get a clear picture, and the heat rays of the 
invaders came out clearly on it. 

It is an awful picture, totally unfit for publication. 
It is reported that the hardened checkers of the news 
service company who, gloating over their success, viewed 
the picture before passing it for publication, screamed 
with terror at what they saw. 

The film has been preserved as an historic record, and 
can still be seen by the curious. In the uncanny clear- 
ness of ultra-red photography the city stretches out be- 
fore us, looking somewhat unnatural because distant ob- 
jects are as distinct as those nearby instead of being 
veiled in a film of mist. There are the wide roads, the 
flat roofs of the spacious city with airplanes setting off 
and alighting and pleasure boats on the lake; even the 
obsolete railway stations are shown with pitiless clarity, 
and somehow take on a beauty of their own. 

On the extreme right appears the race course with its 
huge stands, a certain amount of activity already going 
on about it; for, by an ironical stroke of fate, the dis- 
aster occurred on the morning of the very day when 
eighty-seven of the fleetest horses in the world were to 
line up at the gate before starting on the mile and a 
half of the most important race in the world. Flags are 
flying, and one huge banner bears a bookmaker’s adver- 
tisement for posterity to read. 

Pale white beams, invisible to the operator, but clear 
to the eye of the camera, are shining slantingly down 
from the East, which the shadows show to be the direc- 
tion of the sun. Distant buildings are crumbling and 
smoke is rising everywhere in the track of the moving 
beams, the source of which is far away in the sky. Sud- 
denly one passes in the foreground, leaving a wide trail 
of conflagration and ruin : there is much confusion, small 
figures moving erratically about in the visible parks and 
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roads, a man and woman pushing a child in a peram- 
bulator being particularly distinct. 

She snatches up the child and runs with it just as an- 
other beam, sweeping methodically round the doomed 
city, passes near. Then it was, probably, that the check- 
ers screamed: one is not prepared to see human beings 
caught in the beams. ... It is said that nobody has 
ever seen that film through to its conclusion, to when 
nothing remains of the vast cosmopolis but one extensive, 
smoking ruin. 

The panic caused by the bare recital of these facts has 
been recorded in a thousand places. How ripples first, 
then waves of terror, spread in a few hours over the 
earth; how people flocked out of the towns that were 
obviously the marks of the attackers, seeking open spaces, 
how great communities gathered together away from 
their homes, and how exposure and lack of food, water 
and sanitation caused double the damage the Martians 
did directly, is not for me to record here. Our concern 
is with Heathcote and Boddington only. 

An order withdrawing all charges against them and 
directing their immediate release arrived at the jail at 
3:30 p. m. The governor, after having the order re- 
peated into a recording machine to safeguard himself, 
(governor, jail, machine and record were all destroyed 
several hours later) sent for them, informed them per- 
sonally, and the two walked out. Their first act, on find- 
ing themselves in the streets, was to spend a fiftieth of 
a credit unit on “See and Hear” machines on a corner ; 
for, although they knew the main facts of the war, the 
news had reached them only in vague, general terms. 

However, what they learned with their eyes to the 
eyepieces and their ears to the phones contained little 
that was new, for already the organization of the news 
service companies was beginning to break down. A con- 
firmation of the urgency of the situation, the names of 
more places that had suffered, a vague exhortation to be 
cklm, such was the net result of their expenditure. 

Airplanes thronged the sky, and there was a general 
air of aimless haste: an old man, well-dressed and with 
streaming white hair, rushed down the center of the road 
screaming, “It is the end. The end. Humanity is 
doomed.” 

Boarding an air-train for the short distance to the 
space-port, they found it as yet unharmed, being one of 
the smaller places as yet undisturbed by the Martians. 
Walking irresolutely across the ground, a man, looking 
haggard and thin, proved to be Commander Charles- 
worth. Perceiving them, he seemed to be turning over 
possible greetings in his mind: finally, “What do you 
want now ?” he demanded, hoarsely. 

They made known their desire to assist in any counter- 
attacks being made on the Martians. “And what have I 
got?” cried Charlesworth ; “vessels a hundred yards from 
stem to stern against ships that must be, if that message 
from space was true, more than half a mile long. Midges 
against elephants.” 

“Something must be done,” snapped Heathcote, “If 
only to distract their attention for a while. How many 
can you spare?” 

“Jack,” it was Boddington’s voice, “if we had the 
Aristotle her speed would enable us to leave the others 
far behind. Give us six men and let us skirmish on 
our own account.” 

“It could be arranged,” said the commander. 



• After consideration, Heathcote assented, and six 

volunteers, they could have had twenty, were called 
for from among the mechanics. Shaking hands with 
each man, the commander wished them good luck and 
a safe return: who was to know that another hour or 
so would see the occupants of the Aristotle alive and 
well, and the commander and all others at the space- 
port still in death? 

Let run at full blast, the propellers screamed in agoniz- 
ing intensity as they dragged the vessel upwards. When 
they reached what they thought was a safe height two of 
the comet rockets were discharged at a fraction of their 
power: onlookers were thunderstruck to see a great 
trench torn in the ground, an old, fortunately deserted, 
building collapsed, and the space ship, in marked contrast 
to the usual painful initial climbing, sail upwards with 
the ease of a lark. To this day Heathcote’s Dip is 
pointed out to wondering tourists. 

“All hands to muster on floor number 10.” The 
strident, mechanical tones rang through every compart- 
ment. When satisfied that everybody was present 
Heathcote announced, “I am about to put on extra ac- 
celeration in order to pass the enemy ships and get to 
sunward of them. No one is to leave this floor until 
I give permission.” 

The men stared in amazement. Was the man mad? 
Extra acceleration? Already they had endured fifteen 
minutes of acceleration such as never had been heard 
of before. As they thought this they felt the force that 
had been tugging at their bodies with twice the strength 
of gravity removed ; only a normal gravity remained. 

“But you’ve stopped accelerating. Cap,” observed one, 
presently. 

A slight smile played about Heathcote’s lips as he sug- 
gested to the speaker that he look out of the window. 
The man did so, to stagger back with an incredulous cry; 
and forthwith the window was crowded with staring, 
astounded men. Instead of seeing the earth as a huge 
body filling the heavens it was a distant globe, still re- 
treating. 

“You see the effects of my extra acceleration,” ob- 
served the captain, “in spite of the fact that I applied it 
for a few seconds only, until we were past what I judged 
to be the danger zone. You were prevented from feeling 
the effects by the artificial gravity adjuster beneath your 
feet, which under any circumstances maintains the con- 
ditions to which it is set, at present the amount of gravity 
normal at the surface of the earth. Now you know 
our chief weapon, our frightful, unheard-of speed. While 
I maneuver into a position where we can see the enemy 
without being seen by them I want you to discuss plans 
of attack.” 

An intelligent-looking man suggested that they should 
set up an orbit round the earth that would carry them 
close to the hostile ships and play rays on them every 
time they passed : their speed would enable them to get 
away before they could be struck at. 

“So I thought, at first,” remarked Heathcote, “but 
have you considered how brief the application of our 
rays would be? How can we hope to damage ships with 
armaments such as they have in such a way ?” 

The approaching earth loomed larger beneath them, 
and they were able to detect in telescopes the Martian 
ships shining silvery gray in the full glare of the sun, 
(Concluded on page 86) 
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And now began a grim game of hide-and-seek. Hargry was evidently determined to smash the 



entire city to the ground and thus destroy all hiding places. 
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THE MAN WHO AWOKE 

IV— THE INDIVIDUALISTS 



By LAURENCE MANNING 



• At the establishment of Meanus there was holiday. 

Little Yard climbed to the top of the partition wall 
and would have fallen had he not been found by some 
of the older children. Trogly, who was twenty years 
of age, had coolly taken possession of a living machine 
and had set off to see the great wide world — a project 
he had been impatiently awaiting, for the past six 
months, to carry out at the first opportunity. So the 
responsibility of the “household” fell upon young Bork 
and the girl, Farinda. 

In the year 20,000 A.D. this was less difficult than 
one might think. In the first place, food and drink 
were automatically produced by the living machines at 
the mere touch of a button. Control of temperature 
and humidity in the rooms was similarly arranged for, 
by the almost indestructible atomic motors in the 
power room. There was little left, except the educa- 
tion of the other children and the sound-and-sight li- 
brary made this task a sinecure. 

“But where has Meanus gone?” Farinda asked Bork. 

“Surely you remember in the history record we read 
last week about Winters — the man from the past?” 

“Yes — I do. He went to sleep eighteen thousand 
years ago and woke three times. He is to awaken 
again this year.” 

“Exactly ! And Meanus wants to bring him here to 
study and perhaps to breed from.” 

“Oh ! But they don’t know where he is sleeping, do 
they?” 

“They know where the first city was located after 
the Exodus. He was buried beneath that city some- 
where.” 

“But then . . . when will Meanus be back?” 

“Perhaps not for several days. We had better look 
over the breeding racks this afternoon.” 

“The two young people walked slowly through the 
building looking in at each room, for there were some 
dozen children to be accounted for, and ended their 
saunter at a locked doorway which they opened. In- 
side was a set of shelves on which rested huge glass 
jars and in five of these great containers were babies 
less than a year old. They were supported on cloth 
stretched taut between two rollers which turned slowly 
beneath them. Even as the two entered a fine spray of 
warm water commenced to fall in each jar, for it was 
time for the bath. This was followed by the hiss of 
warm air jets and, now dry, the infants began groping 
along the sides of the jars for the feeding tubes and 
commenced sucking nourishment from these very con- 
tentedly. 



* As Mr. Manning so expertly points out, human 

evolution does not proceed in a straight line up- 
ward. There are curves, blind alleys which must be 
retraced, cross paths at which important choices 
must be made. 

History, as he shows it, is filled with movements 
of the human race attempting to find a form of 
society satisfying to everyone. At some periods 
one group gets control and works its will on the 
race — ^their energy dies out and they give way to 
another group with perhaps contrary ideas. 

We saw in the story of the Brain, the race con- 
trolled automatically from a central point and 
obedient to one master. Now we witness the re- 
verse, a state of perfect individualism, in which no 
restraints are placed upon individual actions. This 
is a bully story. 



One of the five, however, did not react so normally 
and Bork frowningly seized a controlling lever that per- 
mitted him to move the tube about inside the jar. He 
succeeded in getting the end of the tube into the baby’s 
mouth but after a moment it spat the thing out again 
and, although no sound was audible 'outside the jar, it 
evidently was crying. 

“I can’t imagine why Meanus keeps this one,” the 
boy said calmly. “It has been abnormal in feeding 
ever since it came from the incubator.” 

“Oh, I suppose he has had the trouble of raising it 
so far and now wants to see what its reactions will be 
before he destroys it,” responded Farinda. “After all, 
he only has five experiments under way just now.” 

Bork grunted in reply and peered a moment through 
a glass peephole set in the wall of the incubator. Here 
a dozen bottles of varying sizes could be seen filled with 
liquid and in each a human embryo in progressive 
stages of development. 

“Everything seems all right here, as usual. Let’s go 
back to the library.” 

But Farinda was staring at him with a peculiar ex- 
pression in her eyes. She shook her head obstinately. 

“You have been doing the things you wanted to do 
all day,” she said. “Now I am going to do what I want 
to do — and I’m tired of having you around.” 

Bork shrugged his shoulders indifferently and set off 
down the corridor while the girl waited until he was 
out of sight and then set off about her own affairs. For 
the child is father to the man and even the child of this 
age found her own company preferable to any other 
at times. 

Meanus, a thousand miles away — bull-necked and 
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swarthy, — ^was grinning cynically in front of a sign 
posted on the wall of an ancient ruin. His parted lips 
revealed the pink and white gumnails that had long 
ago replaced human teeth. 

" ‘Adults are warned that the man Winters is for my 
laboratory,’ ” he read aloud. “If Hargry thinks that I 
shall pay any attention to such nonsense he must be 
mad !” he exclaimed, and looked around him suddenly 
for he had heard a slight noise. It was a stranger he 
had never seen, seated in the midst of a huge and com- 
plicated structure evidently capable of flight, for it had 
arrived through the air. 

, Meanus made a step to the side of his little airship 
and the two beings stood watching one another in 
silence. 

I “And do you also want Winters?” asked Meanus 
savagely. 

“I wish to see him and examine him for a moment,” 
replied a woman’s voice. “And yoii?” 

“I want to try some experiments with him.” 

“Ah ! Well, we may have to wait some time — his 
awakening is not known to the exact hour, by any 
means.” 

The great machine rose lightly into the air and 
settled down some hundred yards or more away, beside 
a group of low stunted trees. Meanus grunted impa- 
tiently and set about exploring the ruins. The ancient 
walls were gray and weather-worn and inside the de- 
crepit buildings there showed accumulated dust and 
debris in all directions. But there was a full square 
mile of ground to cover and presently the hopelessness 
of his search caused Meanus to pause and return to his 
vessel. Time enough, he thought, when Winters 
emerged into the sunlight. 

The ship he had arrived in was perhaps twelve feet 
long and four feet wide — just high enough to sit up- 
right in. In the tapered tail was storage space and set 
in the roof were the two vacuum wheels that revolved 
at terrific speed and set up a continuous suction draw- 
ing the vessel upward. The atomic motor was insig- 
nificant in size — six inches square — but rated nearly 
two thousand horse-power and ran for a week on a few 
ounces of powdered rock. Meanus entered the cabin 
and sat impatiently in the pilot’s seat looking out at 
the ruined city through the observation ports. 

So it came about that Valendum found two people 
waiting when he arrived. He had come straight from 
his breeding laboratory intent upon securing the an- 
cient Winters for his own purposes — ^which were not 
precisely conventional. There was a tank beside his 
laboratory — a huge affair two hundred yards long. In 
it there swam queer half-human things with gills. It 
was the glorious ambition of Valendum to breed a race 
that could people the waters of the globe even as or- 
dinary humans peopled the land and to this end he 
wanted to experiment with embryos descended from 
Winters, whom he considered much nearer in blood to 
the original amphibians than any human material with 
which he had yet been able to work. 

Valendum recognized the airship of a brother biolo- 
gist and promptly dropped a bomb upon it. The ex- 
plosion threw dust high into the air and tore a ragged 
hole in Meanus’ vessel — but did not cripple it. In five 
seconds the two airships were circling each other high 
in the air and trying to bring heat-rays to bear. So it 



happened that neither saw the approach of Hargry . . . 

It was perhaps only natural that the biologists were 
chiefly interested in the advent of Winters. To a 
chemist or a physicist or a musician he was merdy a 
famous savage strangely come alive from the dark ages 
of ancient history. To the biologist and breeder of 
humans he was a new strain of blood — a prize worth 
fighting for. And in this day and age to desire was to 
seize and the rights of others were the concern of 
others. It was a world for giants — for gods. Little 
men had no place or joy in it — if indeed they ever were 
permitted to be bred or, by chance once bred, if they 
were allowed to reach adult stature. For breeders sel- 
dom released for the observation of others any humans 
who could be termed failures. 

Now Hargry was at once the most ruthless and at 
the same time the most able of the experimental biolo- 
gists. He it was who had bred Dagla — the curious 
genius who, at the age of twelve, had designed the 
great fighting machine in which Hargpry ventured 
abroad. Nearly a thousand feet high it stood on three 
steel-truss legs that could carry it over the ground a 
himdred and fifty yards at a stride, under the impulse 
of its powerful atomic motors. In a steel palace at the 
top Hargry directed his machine and, if he wished, ate 
and slept there in perfect security and comfort for 
weeks on end. 

Hargry wanted Winters both for breeding and, after 
that, for the operation table that he might thoroughly 
satisfy his curiosity as to the evolutionary dianges 
produced by the last twenty thousand years. He had 
been here a week before and, after an hour’s wait, had 
posted his claim and departed. Now, to his annoyance 
he observed three people at the ruined city and he 
hastened his stride. 

• In a lead-lined chamber fifty feet beneath the mined 

city the X-rays and ultra-violet lamps had been 
burning for three days now and the wax-faced figure 
on the couch had been stirring once in a while. The 
medicine tube had pulsed twice with its measured flow 
of stimulants and finally Winters’ arm raised weakly 
and pushed it away from his mouth, where it had rested 
for fifty centuries. He sighed and opened his eyes 
wearily. For half an hour he lay there quietly watch- 
ing the ceiling and with the light of reason once more 
glowing behind the gray eyes he swung his feet to the 
floor and stood shakily. 

The three days of drugged sleep and the nourishing 
stimulants had worked their miracle in his wasted 
tissues and he felt his strength returning slowly as he 
procured clothes from the vacuum box and opened the 
door of his lead-lined chamber. Once more the old 
thrill of discovery ran through his veins. Up above 
were fresh scenes — ^new developments in the g^eat epic 
of humanity — ready for him to study and puzzle over. 

Fifty feet he climbed up th6 steps of fused glass and 
pulled the little lever that had been arranged for him 
by his long-dead friend Eric. Instantly a crack of light 
appeared and widened into a square opening through 
which he climbed slowly and laboriously. He stood 
in a small room, floored with dust, and from mere in- 
stinctive caution walked over to the comer of the room 
and rested his foot on the floor to see the great open 
slab slip gently back into its place. He marvelled at 
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the perfection of the fitting, tight after all these cen- 
turies, and idly drew his cloak over the dust to efface 
the marks and found to his surprise that he could not 
tell where the crack had been. 

Unsteadily he went into the next room and stood at 
the door blinking at the strong sunshine and mar- 
velling at the ruined and neglected appearance of this 
once new and thriving city. Once more, he reflected 
sadly, had a new group of friends come into his life 
and gone on to leave him mourning them thousands of 
years afterwards. But more practical thoughts came 
to mind. Here was a long deserted city. He had scant 
food and no means of transportation. He must set off 
immediately to find people who could supply his lack. 

He had watched this city being built and, of course, 
knew every street of it, so he had no hesitation about 
his course and set off along an avenue and turned into 
a great square. As he did so he heard a great explo- 
sion in the air and turned, startled, to see low over the 
buildings on his right, a very Eiffel tower on legs rush- 
ing toward two airships with great coiled tentacles half 
stretched out to seize them. 

The airships, he observed, were more intent on fight- 
ing each other than warding off the attack. The steel 
structure seized one and threw it crashing to the 
ground and not till then did the other hurl an explosive 
at the giant and commenced circling around as though 
preparing to attack. Even as Winters gazed, mouth 
open beneath the unkempt hair that covered his face, 
the second airship came a little too close and was 
struck by the tip of one flailing tentacle and broken in 
half. It fell out of sight and a terrific explosion sent 
up an enormous cloud of dust half-way to the giant’s 
waist. 

But metals were wonderfully strong in those days of 
mechanical perfection. The first ship, battered and 
broken, was still capable of flight and rose limpingly 
out of the dust cloud and made off westward with the 
gigantic machine after it in hot pursuit, for it moved 
slowly and at a low altitude so as to suggest to Hargry 
an easy capture. As a matter of fact, it was quite ten 
minutes before a flailing metal tentacle sent it to the 
ground where a great leg crushed it shapeless. 

Winters, in the meantime, cautiously approached the 
, scene of recent combat and stood outside the area of 
Duildings gaping at a great hole in the ground. The 
dust had settled on the trees nearby making them 
grayish white. Not for a minute or two did he notice 
the woman in the great living machine. Her calm and 
peaceful face allayed his first fears and he approached 
closer, while the woman studied Winters with great 
attention. Rods and wires and shining discs radiated 
from her seat. The machine spread around her for a 
dozen feet on either hand. Upon closer view the terrific 
complexity of it all was still more apparent. It was a 
maze of meaningless apparatus to Winters. The woman 
nodded her head suddenly. 

“This puzzles you,” she decided, as if thinking out 
loud. “Now why should it ? What could be simpler ? 
Compared to the same apparatus in your own time and 
(Country it is a marvel of simplicity !” 

“The same apparatus — in my time?” 

“Yes. You called them cities,” she explained, “and 
that is essentially what this is. You had many thou- 
sands of people in each city, it is true — I suppose you 



could not afford many cities? — ^while we have a city 
for every inhabitant. But otherwise they are, I should 
imagine, much the same.” 

• Her hearer was making distress signals — amazement 

written on every feature of his face. “How is this 
thing a city?” he asked. 

The stranger stared; then frowned. After a mo- 
ment’s silence she smiled again and nodded her head. 

“Some of our research historians have held that you 
did not understand your own institutions,” she said. 
“Most of us thought that rather a far-fetched idea. But 
evidently it is perfectly true.” She looked hard at 
Winters. “I find it remarkable to think upon,” she said. 

“What then is a city? A place for houses to collect 
people? Not at all. It is a machine — a complex thing, 
almost alive in the animal sense of the word. Power is 
radiated on copper nerves — ^water travels through under- v 
ground arteries — food passes through the kitchens and 
is cooked and travels to the proper citizen needing sus- 
tenance. Telephone and television connect the separate 
units into a whole — even as nerves. This is a city in 
its broader aspect, is it not ?” 

“I suppose you could look at it that way,” replied 
Winters. 

“And then the specialized services of a city! They 
are a million-fold : My own city is not the latest model, 
but,” she glanced about her with some pride, “I venture 
to say that not even under the Brain were there so many 
conveniences to hand in a city. First comes a complete 
power, food, water and sewage system. The food is all 
synthetic, of course, and a small reserve supply is stored 
in the remote event of machinery trouble. Clothes, writ- 
ing materials, chemicals, and such articles as are con- 
sumed from time to time, are provided in continuous 
supply by tiny factory units. Permanent articles are 
made quite in<lestructible. I have no wish that a button 
will not satisfy! And in addition my city can travel 
through the air, over the ground or — ^if I should wish — 
even over the surface of the water !” 

“But how is this possible? You press a button and — 
then what?” 

“Really I How childish ! You understand that from any 
raw material the automatic chemist produces any de- 
sired combination of elements?” 

Winters nodded doubtfully. Something of this sort 
had been developed five thousand years before, but not 
quite so sweeping in scope, as he remembered. 

“Then what could be simpler ? The intake feed sucks 
whatever material is in contact — water, air, earth, no 
matter — ^and the buttons control the nature of the fin- 
ished product.” 

“And the power?” asked Winters in some confusion 
of mind. 

The woman stared, “Surely atomic motors are an- 
cient enough in the world even for you!" she said and 
there followed a moment’s silence. 

“I am a historian,” she added, half to herself. “I 
imagined it might be interesting to see you — but I was 
mistaken.” 

“But so am I a historian,” put in Winters. 

She shook her head and smiled. “A historian is of 
value only as he can translate the past in terms of the 
present. You are history itself and must be explained by 
historians — but I am afraid we have overestimated the 
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mental ability of you ancients!” and there was another 
silence lasting a full minute. 

“And what do you do for company — I see you are all 
alone.” 

The stranger stared and the dark face flushed darker 
yet. 

"Company ! Are you sane ? That is the greatest boon 
of all ! A person can get off by him or herself and live 
in peace and comfort without being under the necessity 
of having other people around I” 

“But — don’t you like other people ?” 

“I see that you do not know the rudiments of values 
in life! In your day you were compelled to go to other 
people for food, clothing, housing and in fact everything 
you needed. Nowadays we do not have to do so. In 
your day you made a fiction of preferring crowded 
streets. But such a liking is not natural to the human 
animal and we have cast off that pretence.” 

“Do you not have husbands and wives ?” 

“Of course. Such things are for the children. When 
we become adult we leave childish pleasures and come 
out into the world.” 

Winters puzzled over this reply a minute and was 
startled when the great “city-machine” suddenly lifted 
itself into the air and started away over the trees. He 
was still wondering when a great steel cable wrapped 
itself gently around his body and swung him, struggling, 
a thousand feet into the air and set him down on a nar- 
row platform at the very top of the structure. A door 
opened and the metal tentacle gave him a push which sent 
him sprawling on the floor inside, while the door clanged 
to, behind him. 

It was a few seconds before he recovered sufficiently 
to stand up and look around him. He was in a steel 
vault with domed roof. The room was easily forty feet 
from wall to wall and circular in shape. At the other 
end of the room a long couch ran for twenty feet beside 
the wall and beside this, staring wildly at him were three 
women. 

He started to walk toward them when a heavy, snar- 
ling voice spoke from the ceiling. 

“Stay where you are. Winters!” 

He looked up and observed at the very apex of the 
dome a sort of ventilator with a seat slung beneath it. 
In the seat sat a huge man, broad of girth and with huge 
shoulders and long arms. He was peering through the 
observation slits and muttering to himself. Suddenly 
he reached for a lever and pulled it back with one hand. 
There was a hiss and a droning hum of some motor 
starting up beneath Winter’s feet. Then Hargry low- 
ered himself, seat and all, on the end of a cable — for all 
the world like a spider on a line — and stood peering at 
Winters with keen eyes. His legs were short and the 
great hands opened and closed convulsively, 

“So you have lived for thousands of years and came 
to look us over ! What do you think of us ? The ant comes 
to criticize the elephants!” and he laughed boomingly. 

“I do not understand what it is all about,” replied 
Winters bravely. “I am a scientist. I have come to 
spend a few days studying your civilization and I find 
savagery instead. What will you do with me ?” 

“First, of course, I want to use you for breeding. 
After that ... I think I’ll take a look at your insides 
in the name of science. Just now, however, you are a 
nuisance. I have to be half a world away by tomorrow 



to attend to some experiments and I don’t quite know 
what to do with you. Winters.” 

“How do you know my name — ^that is the second time 
you have used it!” 

“Nothing simpler. Your entire story is part of our 
racial history. It is written that you went to sleep five 
thousand years ago and we have been expecting you to 
awaken for the past month . . . but I have no more 
time to listen to your childish conversation. We are near 
the city of the abgene and I shall leave you there with 
him until I return. That should be safe enough.” 

CHAPTER II 
The City of Mirrors 

• With a curt nod he pressed a button and was lifted 
rapidly up to his seat under the dome and Winters 
felt the platform shake and roll beneath him as the huge 
structure made its rapid way over the ground. After 
half an hour the floor ceased its sickening lurching and 
the steel door flew open. Winters gazed at it fascinated- 
ly and there entered — ^the cable-like tentacle! With a 
cry he sprang away, but the steel coil whipped itself 
around him like lightning and he was drawn out of the 
door and lowered giddily to the ground far beneath. 

He stood on a small slope and before him rose the 
walls of a city. They were about fifty feet in height 
and perhaps a quarter of a mile long — silver gray with 
the sheen of some metal worked into the very stone of 
the structure. The tentacle had released him, but rested 
on the ground behind, as though to prevent his escape. 
He stood, puzzled what to do, when a huge booming 
roar came down to him from the skies : 

“Enter the city. Winters !” 

There seemed no opening, however, and hesitantly he 
proceeded to walk along the side of the wall in the 
meadow grass that grew there and after he had half 
circumnavigated the walls he came upon a square hewn 
archway. The metal tentacle, meanwhile, had kept pace 
with him, slipping over the ground like a huge snake, 
and now it moved up, forcing him toward the opening. 
The whole scene was so unutterable lonely and desolate 
that he shuddered and thought desperately of attempting 
escape, but finally stepped upon the threshold. Once 
more the great voice came to him from above: 

“Push open the door. Winters !” 

He found it gave to his touch and before him stretched 
— an empty corridor! He stepped inside and imme- 
diately the door banged to, behind him, nor would it 
open again. He was a prisoner! With sweat starting 
on his forehead. Winters walked down the corridor and 
turned the corner. Then he stopped, breathless. Before 
him stretched, row on row, thousands of men in orderly 
lines. Each man was looking straight at him with a 
smile of welcome. But the startling fact was that Win- 
ters could not tell one of them apart — ^they were abso- 
lutely identical in dress and appearance! 

He cleared his throat nervously. “Who are you? 
What city is this ?” he asked. 

Ten thousand arms thrust out in a gesture and they 
all answered in unison, like a well-trained chorus : “Our 
name is Mankind.” 

This was not precisely illuminating to poor Winters. 
He walked a step or two forward and fresh vistas of 
men sprang into view and not until then did he notice 
something — he was separated from the inhabitants of 
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the city by glass walls. He put his hand out and touched 
one of them and stared curiously at the figure behind it. 
There was something slightly unreal about the gro- 
tesque affair. Surely those sheets of glass could not be 
some kind of mirror ? 

“Why are you all alike?” he ventured to ask. 

The images in the glassy corridors drew themselves 
up proudly. Their voices blended into one — ^a hoarse, 
heavy crowd-mutter: 

“There can be only one Perfect Man. We are re- 
plicas of Him. There are no inferiors in our City!” 

Then, thought Winters, these are mirrors. But, and 
it struck him with sudden horror, the mirrors did not 
reflect himself but only the citizens. Was he non- 
existent — a dream? Dim mysterious corridors stretched 
in all directions under the clear white light — stretched 
to insanity. Ten thousand eyes stared coldly at him ; ten 
thousand lips opened and ten thousand voices spoke: 

“In our search for Utopia we sought the one best type. 
We found it. All other types were suppressed. But 
there remained then only one man in the country, so 
these mirrors were invented. They reflect perfectly the 
shape and voice and even the thought of the Original — 
but nothing else will they reflect. We produced ten 
thousand citizens. We could have produced actual men 
by careful breeding, but what good would have resulted? 
They should all be identical with the Original, anyway, 
or else be less than perfect. They would all have looked, 
thought and acted in the same way. Besides, there would 
have been a waste of food and labor. So we use the 
image instead of the reality. If more citizens are needed 
we will build more mirrors. If there is overpopulation 
we remove some.” 

“But — but — is one of you the Original then? Which 
one is he?” 

The mirror-men looked shocked in unison. They 
spoke all together. 

“He is not here. Perhaps He is behind the mirrors. 
Some of us have claimed to be He — many of us have 
claimed that from time to time. But we do not believe 
any such. We know that we are made in His image, 
but — we do not talk about Him.” 

Winters walked nervously down a corridor and then 
stopped again. What could be more fruitless than to 
go further into such a city? One thing, however, puz- 
zled him. 

“How is it,” he asked, “that you know my name and 
speak what must be to you archaic English?” 

“Your history. Winters, has been taught in the City, 
of Youth for centuries and Old English, as it was spoken 
in the days of your own youth, has been a popular study 
for the past twenty years in preparation for your return.” 

The answer was in unison, ten thousand words and 
gestures were uttered in absolutely precise identity. 
Winters’ body had not yet fully recovered from his long 
coma under the earth and his nerves were becoming 
jumpy. 

“I must see the real man,” he cried irritably. “The 
rest of you are phantoms I Let me out of this accursed 
place !” He waved his arm wildly and turned to retrace 
his steps. But now it was hard to tell which corridor 
was glass and which real and he bumped against a trans- 
parent wall and rebounded to another. Angrily ten thou- 
sand men stepped forward and in an agony of horror 
and dread he rushed at random from mirror to mirror 



battering his body against unyielding glass when he least 
expected and finding his progress unobstructed just when 
he extended an exploratory hand. The city reeled about 
him and he fell to the floor. Everything became dark 
in his head and he remembered no more. 

It must have been an hour later that he awoke and 
sat up dizzily. The mirage inhabitants had all vanished 
now and the corridors were dimly lighted, so that it was 
possible for Winters to determine which was passage 
and which reflection. He rose to his feet and, feeling 
hungry, chewed some concentrated food tablets from his 
pocket, as he wandered down the hallway. Which di- 
rection led to the door and which away from it he 
could not tell. Had he reached the door, he knew that 
it was locked, but he wandered on in search of it as men 
will whose position is hopeless and to whom activity- 
offers at least the appearance of accomplishment. Step 
after step, hour after hour he wandered, turning and 
twisting among the corridors — ^now and again trying the 
glass walls to see if, perhaps, one might prove a door. 

• In his belt, under the leather tunic, were a few simple 

tools — a saw, a file and a small axe. In reckless des- 
peration he pulled out the axe and sent it crashing into 
a great mirror. A cascade of broken glass fell to his 
feet and he stood gazing into a swiftly narrowing cabinet, 
which turned downward like the throat of a phonograph 
horn and a hole led through the floor level into blackness. 
Several stout cables led down this from three complicated 
looking pieces of apparatus that had been set just behind 
the broken glass. Perhaps, Winters mused, he might 
climb down to whatever lay below by clinging to these 
cables. As he stood there, the lights flashed bright once 
more in the corridor and all around him stood the thou- 
sands of reflected figures. 

“You have passed beyond the surface of existence,” 
came the massed voice. “You have killed a citizen of 
our city I” and Winters, not knowing what might follow, 
entered the shallow cabinet and climbed down the throat 
of the opening. 

It was dark down there and the shaft was a narrow 
one, but he had scarcely descended a dozen feet before 
he touched ground beneath and felt himself free of the 
enclosing walls. A little light came down from above 
and as his eyes became accustomed to the gloom he per- 
ceived that he was in a huge cellar, extending into the 
murky darkness on all sides and with supporting pillars 
set every ten feet or so. Presently he thought he could 
make out a tiny crack of light far off to one side and 
set off in that direction, cautiously feeling his way among 
the pillars. As he got close to the spot there could no 
longer be any doubt. Light was coming through a crack 
in the wall I Stealthily he applied his eye to the opening 
and looked through. 

He could make out the far side of a room. The walls 
were of reddish brown and a chair was set against it and 
a strip of blue carpet was visible on the floor. As he 
stood there he heard a voice inside the room speak, and 
a faint rumble, in unison from overhead, made Winters 
start violently. 

“Come up again. Winters! There is nothing but sor- 
row to be found behind the scenes of Life!” 

Here then lived the Original! Winters was getting 
ready to withdraw in fear and trembling, when a shadow 
fell on the wall and into his zone of sight passed a small 
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inoffensive looking man. He paced nervously to and fro, 
wringing his hands. Winters could hear him mutter to 
himself; “Oh, he’ll find me out! He’ll find me and 
kill me! What shall I do?” 

And Winters laughed silently to himself as the full 
humor of his discovery came upon him. He spoke softly 
through the crack and saw the little man start back ter- 
ror-stricken. 

“I mean you no harm. I am a captive here and if you 
will help me escape I will not touch you. Let me into 
your room!” 

"How do I know you won’t hurt me if I do ?” 

“Why should I' hurt you? If you don’t let me in I 
will break the wall !” (This last was pure bluff, for the 
wall was of stonework.) 

Through the crack he could see the little man stand- 
ing in perplexity. He made a step towards Winters 
and then stopped. Winters thereupon drew his axe and 
struck the wall a few noisy blows. 

“Stop ! Stop ! I will let you in !” 

Abruptly a square of light appeared in the wall beside 
him and Winters passed through into the room. The 
two figures stood a moment eyeing each other doubtfully. 
The little man licked his lips nervously. 

“So you are Winters ! But how terribly different from 
a man you look! Almost like an . . . anitmll You 
have teeth! And your skin is white like the belly of a 
fish, not like a brown human face at all!” And as if 
these differences made him somehow superior, he drew 
himself up proudly and disdainfully. 

W inters laughed. Curiously he looked about the room, 
but except for one end it was in no way unusual. At 
the far end of the room, however, were set two motors 
and a maze of wires led into three complex mechanisms 
set at about eye-level on the wall. The man himself was 
perhaps five and a half feet in height and quite slight in 
build. His dark face rose to an enormous intellectual 
forehead, but the eyes held a weird expression and the 
mouth was nervously twisted to one side. 

“Why do you live here and what purpose do those 
mirrors serve, up above?” 

At the question all the stiffness seemed to go out of 
the man’s backbone and he became once more the cring- 
ing figure he had been. 

“I am Hargry’s captive ! Many years ago he put me 
here and gave me those mirrors ... to amuse me, he 
said. And you, of course, are his captive as well ?” 

“I suppose so,” said Winters, “but I don’t propose to 
remain so !” 

The dark eyes peered at him quickly. “But if you 
escaped — ^where would you go? Hargry would search 
the world over for you and . . . you would be very sorry 
for yourself when he caught you !” 

“You know my history?” (The man nodded.) “Well, 
then, if I escaped I should get back to my city and down 
into my lead-lined chamber far beneath the earth. Har- 
gry would never find me and when I awoke again he 
would have been dead and buried for thousands of 
years !” 

A sudden thought seemed to strike his host like a 
blow. 

“But — ^then so could I !” Sudden hope lit the drawn 
face. “Escape! It is possible at last — ^at last !” 

“It would be a simple matter to get out of here,” he 
continued, “for I solved the problem years ago. I have 



dug a tunnel under the city wall that needs only a strong 
push to open through the clumps of bushes on the slope 
outside. But I never dared to use it. . . . Hargry visits 
me once in a while. . . .” He stopped, shuddering. 

“Hargry will not return for several days,” said 
Winters. 

“Then . . . yes ... we will do it!” The little man 
seemed to be nerving himself up to a pitch of enthusiasm. 
“We must rest ourselves and make all preparations and 
then . . . ah! . . . out we go and away as fast as we 
can!” 

“Good ! What is your name ?” 

“I am Bengue. Years ago,” he drew himself up to his 
full height, “my name was not unknown in the world 
as a biologist. I bred men of genius and . . . one of 
them was Hargry! I was proud of him at first but I 
had made him ruthless and purposeful and before he was 
eighteen I had lost all control over him. He went off into 
the world. You see. Winters, I am not normal, alto- 
gether — I liked a certain amount of company. To be 
entirely alone makes me nervous and . . . you have seen 
me after twelve years of loneliness! I am not always 
sane. . . .” 

He stopped and stared broodingly at the floor. "Har- 
gry came back to visit me after a year’s absence and we 
had words ... he was a true individualist, as is most 
of the world today, and I am an abgene in that respect. 
If I had not been the scientist that bred him, he would 
have destroyed me on the spot — ^all over a passing differ- 
ence of opinion during a conversation. As it was, he 
brought me here and built this city. The mirrors are 
supposed to make me feel that I have plenty of com- 
pany!” His voice dropped to a whisper, "Sometimes I 
do feel that way about them!" 

“I merely ventured to regret the modern tendency to 
live alone and without any human intercourse. ... I 
believe I said that an occasional exchange of ideas would 
benefit everyone concerned.” There was a short, bitter 
laugh. “As I bred Hargry, so is he ! Great intelligence, 
but greater will-power. He took my words as a criticism 
of his actions . . . and so they were! — ^but you are 
hungry perhaps?” 

• Bengue went over to the mechanical end of the room 

and drew from a closed chamber two pieces of whitish 
food which he and Winters ate. It was almost identical 
with the “ambrosia” Winters had tasted five thousand 
years before — ^that food which the science of that day 
had pronounced the perfect sustenance for the human 
animal. It was delicious and the broad couch which 
Bengue offered him proved soTt and luxurious. He was 
asleep in ten seconds. 

He awoke many hours later in the grip of a vivid 
nightmare and sat up, dripping with sweat. Bengue had 
heard him wake and had turned on a light to see what 
was the matter. “It will be dawn in another half hour 
... I have not seen dawn now for many years. Since 
we are wide awake, we may as well start upon our es- 
cape.” His eyes were shining with excitement and his 
cheeks flushed. 

Accordingly they filled their pockets with large cakes 
of the artificial food and Bengue took a small electric 
torch from a shelf and led the way into the dark cellar 
full of pillars. They proceeded along the wall for a 
hundred yards and then the light flashed upon a black 
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hole in the masonry. Into this he led the way and, on 
hands and knees, the two fugitives traveled a hundred 
feet of tunnel. Winters in the rear. At last Bengue 
stopped and made room for Winters beside him. 

“Here we are,” he said. “Feel these roots overhead? 
All we have to do is push them up and we are free.” 

Together they set their backs to the task and after a 
breathless minute their heads and shoulders emerged 
together at the top of the short slope leading down to 
the walls of the Mirror City. It was still dark, but the 
stars were pale in the sky and over to the east a little 
hint of yellow gilded a vapory cloud bank. It seemed 
cool and Winters shivered involuntarily. 

“Where now?” he panted, as they struggled up to 
the surface of the ground. 

"The City of the Exodus lies about twenty miles due 
north of here. We have no means of getting there ex- 
cept by walking.” 

Winters grunted. It should be possible to make it 
by nightfall, he thought. They set off across country, 
keeping as much as possible under the shelter of the 
setni-tropical woods. After the first half hour this semi- 
jungle became broken irregularly by open glades and in 
the second glade they came to, rested one of the great 
living machines. It was just beginning to grow light 
and the sun’s rays touched the very tops of the trees. 
Cautiously they skirted the opening and plunged on 
among the low growth of greenery — up hill now. At 
the end of the second hour they had covered perhaps 
six miles and paused at the top of a hill to rest a mo- 
ment. Winters lay flat on his back while Bengue moved 
nervously about, peering through some branches at the 
country behind and below them. Suddenly Winters 
heard his companion utter a sharp exclamation and he 
sat up to see what was happening. 

On the horizon to the south he made out the great 
skeleton-figure of Hargry striding along outlined against 
the sky! 

It must not be thought that the high-handed action 
of Hargry in laying claim to Winters had been taken 
tamely by the biologists and breeders of the world. A 
dozen or more of them had already visited the ruined 
City of the Exodus and had seen his grandiloquent no- 
tice posted there and the story of the deaths of Meanus 
and Valendum had been broadcast and some thirty scien- 
tists had climbed into airships of one sort or another and 
set off to find Hargry and wrest Winters away from 
him, each for his own ends. Had they been unified in 
a common purpose, of course, they would have had no 
difficulty whatsoever. Put Stakool, from across the 
ocean, had run across Pylgrin from the West Coast and, 
the two being firm enemies, they set upon each other 
then and there and fought it out. As a result only 
twenty-eight airships — three of them cumbrous living 
machines — sighted the great form of Hargry as he strode 
over the hills. 

Even as Winters looked, he saw one of the thousand- 
foot tentacles strike out at a busy black dot and presently 
made out the cloud of attackers against the brightening 
sky. Bengue was all for making instant retreat, but 
Winters insisted upon remaining. 

“Suppose we do get another mile to the north — Hargry 
can make that up in fifteen steps. I want to see this 
fight !” 
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So they remained, Bengue wringing his hands in an 
agony of fear. 

The ships seemed to attack one by one and presently 
Winters, to his amazement, observed three of them circle 
away fighting each other! The spectacle lasted altogether 
half an hour and Winters’ surprise and horror increased 
every minute of it. 

“But why — why — don’t they get together and all at- 
tack at once?” 

“Why should they?” 

“They want to kill Hargry, do they not?” 

“Only so that they can get you — each for his own 
set of experiments, I imagine. Suppose they did kill 
Hargry — ^then they would have to kill each other until 
only one was left. He would search for you and would 
be a gainer by the fight. There could be only one man 
victorious.” 

“How do you know this? Isn’t it likely that they 
want to destroy Hargry for the sake of public peace?” 
Bengue’s eyes opened wide. 

“What ancient nonsense is this ! Of course they could 
not< interfere with Hargry’s personsil liberty. Once 
started, where would such a principle stop? Oh, I see 
... in olden days people used to have things called 
laws, didn’t they? Really, we aren’t quite so primitive 
as that!” 

"But why should they want to kill me in their labora- 
tories ? I have come here as an observer from the past. 
I shall go on into the future in the cause of science. 
What a mad world this is!” 

Bengue tapped his foot impatiently. “Where you get 
the idea that you are qualified to criticize a world so far 
above you in development, I cannot imagine ! Physically 
you are repulsively bestial — ^with your teeth and your 
white skin, covered with hairs like an ape. Mentally — 
well — you would never have passed alive out of my 
breeding jars! What makes you think your cause is 
so sacred?” 

CHAPTER III 
Hide-and-Seek 

• Winters was silent. Bengue’s words were plausible, 
but he suspected a good deal of what he said was due 
rather to imaginary than to actual improvements in the 
human animal during the last twenty thousand years. 
But there was some truth in them . . . enough to put 
Winters in a gloomy state of mind. Had he forsaken 
his own times and his own kind of people all for the 
sake of finding himself an unwanted guest in a future 
w’orld of super-men? And if so, why go on still fur- 
ther into the future? Might the steady progress of 
evolution not change the face of the earth in the next 
five thousand years — make him still more ludicrous in 
the sight of the still further improved humans who were 
to come? 

Bengue was looking at him surlily. 

“All very well,” replied Winters stoutly. “Suppose 
you are right ... I can still reason sanely. If you are 
all such super-men, then explain what you are trying 
to do with life!” 

Bengue shrugged his shoulders. “I suppose you have 
some definite questions?” 

“What does Hargry propose to accomplish?” 

“To breed a more intelligent man than now exists.” 
“And your chemists?” 

“Many things . . . the heavy elements — radium and 
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beyond — ^have not yet been synthesized and thousands 
are working on that point.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Winters, “that’s more like it! Do 
they compare notes and help each other in the search?” 
“What nonsense is this? Of course no one reveals 
his work to another!” 

“There it is again ! Of all the stupid irrational ways 
of doing things!” 

“But what possible motive could there be for such 
cooperation ?” 

“Why, to get their job done and the information 
broadcast to the world!” 

“How stupid! A man is entitled to fame and credit 
for his own discoveries, not for his ancestors’!” 

“Well then, have you artists or musicians?” 

“Oh yes, such creatures exist I suppose. But I am 
a scientist and know very little about them.” 

“In my day we would have called that attitude ‘nar- 
row-minded’ — ^but let it pass. It is only in keeping with 
the rest of things. . . . Now answer this question if you 
can: How does it happen so many super-biologists are 
willing to drop their so-important work and fight each 
other for the possession of an ancient like myself?” 
Bengue’s eyes widened. “You are new blood for their 
experiments — ^that’s all.” 

“Oh ... I see. Yes, the biologists would be inter- 
ested in that.” 

“Well, are there any more childish questions?” 

“A thousand! Supposing your scientists succeed in 
all their tasks and you solve all nature’s secrets and 
breed perfect men — what then?” 

Bengue nodded condescendingly. 

“All our children, sooner or later, ask that question. 
There just isn’t any answer. A man is born and reaches 
adult age. Then for perhaps forty years he is free to 
do what he can. At the end of his allotted span he must 
die. The result is, of course, a certain aimlessness — ^but, 
after all, when a man is dead that’s the end of him. 
What aim or purpose can there be after death?” 

“And so all this fine striving . . .” 

“Gets us nowhere. For thousands of years we have 
been working over the problem of prolonging human 
life. With good luck a man can live to be well over a 
hundred years of age — but his mental and physical vigor 
are gone at seventy. Of course there are the as- 
tronomers ...” 

“Why, what do they do?” 

“Their task is at present to study the planets by tele- 
scope and by actual observation in rocket ships. A small 
colony has been established on Mars for the past two 
thousand years and many attempts have been made to 
colonize Venus — ^but it is too young a world yet. Poi- 
sonous fogs and violent earthquakes are constant and the 
hot steamy atmosphere is unfriendly to human life.” 
“But what is the purpose?” 

“The earth will not remain habitable forever. They 
are preparing for eventualities. Of course what is really 
needed is a suitable planet circling a new sun — ^but the 
nearest probable star is two centuries of rocket travel 
away and there again our short life-span holds us back. 
However, our astronomers have a definite aim and pur- 
pose in life and, within reason, they exchange informa- 
tion and assist each other.” 

“And the rest of the world — ^goes mad,” said Winters 
sadly. “Killing each other for the sake of a moment’s 



whim . . . each pursuing his own ends and, no doubt, 
rediscovering again and again what has been already 
found and forgotten a thousand years ago. It is a 
mad world!” 

“But we have — each man — ^his freedom!” 

Winters eyed him quizzically beneath the bushy gray 
eyebrows and Bengue remembered Hargry in sudden 
panic. 

“We shall separate,” he said. “Hargry will pursue 
us and find us sooner or later. If I can get miles away 
from you so that he does not suspect that I helped you 
escape — he may not kill me when he finds me!” And 
without a word of apology he turned and set off at a 
furious pace westward, crashing through the under- 
brush as he went. 

Winters stood there on the hill-top for ten minutes. 
He was just turning to make his hopeless way north 
when he heard, from miles away, a great crashing sound 
and observed against the clouds the form of Hargry. 
He was evidently making wreckage of the City of Mir- 
rors. Winters started convulsively and set off through 
the woods as cautiously as he could. It was difficult to 
keep sure of his direction traveling entirely by the sun, 
and he shuddered to think of what might happen to him 
if he could not find the overgrown ruins for which he 
was searching. It was hot and sweat poured off him 
wetly and his breath came in tortured gasps, but still 
he pushed on — an ear alert for sounds of pursuit behind 
him. Twice he came upon clearings occupied by great 
living-machines and gave them a wide berth, circling 
round through the woods. By the middle of the after- 
noon he was exhausted utterly and sank down to the 
ground in the shelter of a dense thicket and fell sound 
asleep. He estimated that he had come fifteen miles 
since dawn. 

• He awoke in the middle of the night, chilled and with 

every muscle aching. He forced himself to eat the 
food he had brought and drank from a flask. The sky 
was clear and the stars shone brightly. Polaris, friend 
of mariners, beckoned him north as of old, but he re- 
membered that even the stars had changed and aimed 
his course partway between the ancient North Star and 
one of the bright points in the handle of the Great 
Dipper. It was bad enough walking by day, but at night 
he found himself unable to better a pace of a mile an 
hour and when he came to clearings, walked in them, 
close to the side of the forest. 

Hour after hour passed and, trying to recollect the 
lay of the country around the ruined city, he began to 
fear he had lost his way. So he stopped and waited 
for daylight. At the first light he started forward again 
and so came, weary and worn, to the crest of a sharp 
ridge, clothed with green. On his left, across a broad 
clearing, was the white masonry and dusty purloins of 
his goal! 

Thankfully he was about to start toward it, when 
something gave him pause. It was music! It came 
from the other side of the ridge. Cautiously he crept 
through the woods and peered out to see one of the liv- 
ing machines a few hundred feet from him. The music 
had ceased now and by the early light he made out a 
dark figure seated in it busily working over some papers. 
Curiously he waited and presently the figure straight- 
ened up and pulled something with one hand. Winters 
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always remembered that scene, not only because of its 
tragic aftermath, but for the sheer breath-taking wonder 
of sound that ensued. 

The sun was just lifting above the eastern horizon 
and a few brilliant clouds floated above it like gorgeous 
galleons sailing in the ocean of sky. The heavy dark 
leaves of the palms that edged the clearing were motion- 
less and the hills behind them showed faint and blue. 
The sound seemed to come from the hills at first — a 
faint far piping that was answered again nearer by. 
Then abruptly a triple crash of sonorous chords out of 
which a deep golden voice began to sob melodiously. 

The song swelled in tone and developed its simple 
phrase into a theme of such tragic melancholy that a 
hundred small voices commenced piping as if in sym- 
pathy. Then once more the great stunning crash three 
times repeated and now with new and sinister meaning 
the harmony changed as deep basses lent new force to 
the old theme. Abruptly the music ceased — unfinished. 
There was a moment of silence broken by a voice. 

“You like it?” 

“Heavenly!” The answer was in a woman’s voice. 
“Dulcgong has never done anything as good, Varlin. 
But Varlin . . . music is not the only pleasure! Look 
at me!” 

Winters strained his eyes to see the speakers^ and 
finally made out another form in the machine, half 
hidden behind the musician. 

“No, don’t pretend you are not interested! You are 
looking at Aphrila — the most beautiful woman in the 
world. Why do you turn away your head? Are my 
cheeks wrinkled or my hands hard to hold? Many men 
would give their lives to be in your position ! Hargry 
came out of his fighting-tower when I visited him last 
year and used my circling arms for his protection during 
a whole mad week!” 

“Don’t, Aphrila I You are very beautiful — but I want 
to work on my music. I can’t think properly when you 
are acting this way.” 

“Oh ! I bother you ? I at least make some impression 
— I distract you from your work! Music is beautiful, 
Varlin — ^but have you ever eaten food prepared by 
Escule? Do you know what it is to drink the liquors 
invented by Vint or by that great artist Grumbaugh? 
Come with me and I will give you all these and more! 
You will come back from such an experience with re- 
newed youth and vigor and will write music greater than 
you have ever dreamed!” 

Their voices became inaudible and Winters retreated 
cautiously,- wondering more than ever about this mad 
world into which he had arisen. He crossed the narrow 
ridge under the trees and looked out at the great figure 
of Hargry striding toward him from the west! And 
now, like a panic-stricken animal, he scuttled back 
through the woods and stopped at the other side, heart 
beating like a trip-hammer and limbs trembjing with 
fear and exhaustion. Presently he could hear the great 
thudding footsteps approaching and down drom the left 
strode Hargry, to stop suddenly as he caught sight of 
the living machine. 

Then the great structure advanced and the clumsy 
living-machine tried to rise and escape, but a tentacle 
whipped out and held it motionless, then lifted it slowly 
halfway up to Hargry’s steel chamber at the top. 

“Why, it’s Hargry! Is this any way to treat Aphrila?” 



There was a short silence, and then Hargry’s voice 
boomed out in laughter. “And who is Aphrila’s 
friend?” 

“You were not long ago, Hargry !” 

“I have no time for memories, woman! Who is 
he?” . . . 

As if in answer, a great chord of music sounded — so 
deep and rich as to set the air trembling and the leaves 
rustling on the trees. For a startled instant Winters 
thought the sky turned brown and felt his limbs tremble. 
The sound ceased and he looked to see the tentacle set 
the machine and its occupants down again, none too 
gently, and the tripodal monster set off again northward 
and out of sight. 

Evidently Aphrila and her musician were badly 
shaken, for it was five minutes before the clumsy ma- 
chine rose into the air and soared oS in panic-stricken 
flight to the south. 

Winters tried to imagine the part of the story left un- 
revealed and found it hard to picture the life and ac- 
tivity of the human race from the fragments he had been 
privileged to observe. The first woman he had talked 
to spoke of sex matters as things for children. Yet here 
was a woman who evidently devoted her life to the art 
of love-making — ^and Hargry, an earnest, almost fanat- 
ical, biologist, willing to amuse himself with her. 

What a jumble of interests — all conflicting — did tbe 
world present ! Each person followed his particular whim 
or desire to its ultimate end with a fine disregard for the 
interests — even the lives — of all others whatsoever. And 
yet in the midst of anarchy there seemed to be some 
orderly progress in this line of research and that. Could 
it be that anarchy was a desirable thing? Winters, think- 
ing back over the past twenty thousand years of human 
history, decided not. What had happened, he felt, was 
a cycle in government. There had been far too much 
under the Brain. Now the pendulum had swung the 
other way and there was far too little. Somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes lay the truth and after a few 
more thousands of years it would be found there and 
recognized. 

• But his own immediate problem was still unsolved. 

This world was not for him and he must get back 
to his subterranean chamber and await a better one. 
Yet how could he cross a half mile of dusty plain to the 
white ruins that showed against the green forest to the 
north? Far to the left the great form of Hargry’s 
fighting machine showed, like the naked tower of some 
twentieth-century suspension bridge. Winters lay in the 
concealment of the shrubbery and waited impatiently. 
Hours passed and Hargry still strode about the land- 
scape. It began to look as though he intended to remain 
until he had found Winters ! And yet, thought Winters, 
when night falls surely I can slip down to the plain and 
across it unseen! 

He was growing hungry and had no food left and 
nothing with which to slake his mounting thirst. At 
dusk he carefully observed his directions and so soon 
as darkness set in he slipped down the hill and started 
across the level. He had gone halfway before the search- 
light started to play over the plain. The first stab of 
light coming from Hargry’s thousand-foot tower startled 
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Winters almost out of his senses. Should he retreat or 
keep on? But there was no real choice — he And to reach 
the ruins. 

He stumbled forward at a run and the chill of fear 
gave his limbs surprising new strength. Hargry was 
^preaching now, and the light swept the ground ^hind 
him in a long swath. On ran Winters, hoping desperate- 
ly against hope. Then the light became steadily fixed 
upon the plain close to the ridge he had just left and 
Winters had a two minute period of grace. He could 
see the first of the ruined walls just ahead of him now. 
But the searchlight was coming slowly toward him, as 
though Hargry were following something — as he was, 
for through his telescope he studied the tracks Winters 
had made as readily as though he were stooping over 
them in person. Just as Winters reached the ruins the 
light caught up with him and he could not resist a ter- 
rified glance over his shoulder at the great white eye that 
glared bale fully out of the darkness and that grew larger 
each second as Hargry’s great strides bore him nearer. 

With a cry Winters darted up a side street, into the 
friendly darkness. He knew where he was — he had to 
reach the other side of the central square. The dis- 
tance was perhaps two hundred yards. Should he make 
straight for it ? Or should he attempt to hide and slip 
stealthily — ^a short dash at a time — ^as opportunity might 
serve? When he came to the first cross street he stopped, 
for the light lay blindingly upon it. If he crossed he 
would guide his pursuer toward his ultimate hiding 
place and, Winters realized, he had not only to reach 
safety but do so unseen, or he would be dug out and 
made captive again. 

He slipped into the house on the comer. The door 
was non-existent and little more than one room remained 
intact of the original structure. At the window on the 
cross street he waited breathlessly. If the light moved 
away for two .minutes he could cross unseen and . . . 
there ! It had gone ! Like a flash he climbed over the 
window sill and darted across and into the house on the 
other side. Then the light swept by once more — ^almost 
overhead now — and a great crashing told of Hargry’s 
huge feet trampling the buildings to the ground. 

And now began a grim game of hide-and-seek. Har- 
gry was evidently determined to smash the entire city to 
the ground and thus destroy all hiding-places. Winters 
thought a breathless moment and then slipped out from 
the rear of the house and made his way unseen to the 
great circular avenue that surrounded the ancient city. 
If he could only do it in time ! He was protected from 
the searchlight, provided he hugged the buildings, and 
ran panting along until he came to the section of the 
city in which Eric’s house had stood. 

The dust of fallen masonry was rising like a white 
doud now and it was this that really enabled him to make 
his final dash along a lane and past the very foot of 
Hargry into the doorway he remembered. As he did so 
a great crash arose outside and the front of the house 
fell out. But Winters was in the back room by now and 
pressing his foot on the release mechanism, which 
seemed to take an eternity to operate, though actually 
three seconds only elapsed before the heavy stone fl^ 
rose and he could plunge down into the darkness of the 
stairs. 

He frantically pulled the lever and breathed a sigh 
of relief as the stone started to sink over the entrance. 



But Hargry placed a foot upon the building at that time 
and with a crash it sank beneath that ponderous weight 
and sealed the trembling fugitive beneath a layer of 
wreckage. 

For an hour Hargry tramped furiously over the ruins 
until no stone was left standing upon another in all that 
city. Then, as if he realized the hopelessness of the task, 
the light flicked out and the great structure commenced 
striding southward, the sonorous booming of the great 
feet growing fainter and fainter in the distance until the 
stars looked down upon the quiet night and the dust 
settled in a white layer upon everything and gave it a 
ghostly look. 

Beneath the city the lights shone in a small chamber. 
Winters had been hurt by a falling stone and spent half 
an hour dressing his bruised leg. Then he took food 
and medicine and slept fitfully for a few hours before 
he made final preparations for his long hibernation. He 
closed the great metal door, set the radium clock to arouse 
him after five thousand years should have passed, in- 
spected and adjusted the tiny atomic motor that would 
keep the chamber warm and provide power for the lights 
that were to awaken him, and took his drug. 

Then in the half hour of consciousness yet remaining 
to him. Winters opened a heavy book, with leaves of thin 
sheet gold. In this he made the following fragmentary 
entries of facts gleaned chiefly from Bengue : 

15,100 A. D. — Perfection of exogenesis. Human em- 
bryos successfully developed in test 
tubes. From here dates the dropping 
of the last link between mankind and 
the animal emotions. 

17,500 A.D. — ^Test colony set up on Mars. Still 
maintained. 

18.000 A. D. — Perfection of materials machine — any 

chemical substances produced at will 
from any given raw materiaL 
From this period commences, roughly, 
a general tendency toward the gratifica- 
tion of the individual will or ambition 
regardless of consequences. Tendency 
still dominant. History ceases to have 
significance to the race — a mere record 
of individual actions and achievements. 

20.000 A. D. — ^Winters’ fourth awakening. 

Winters read the words over carefully and sighed at 

their brevity and the extreme paucity of information 
available to him. But it was the best he could do and he 
closed the book and set it carefully away before he 
stretched himself out on the couch, adjusted the stimulant 
tube over his mouth and plunged the chamber into dark- 
ness. 

And while he slept, to wind up all threads of this 
necessarily rambling narrative, a slight and fearful 
Bengue was gazing hungrily from the shelter of the 
forest upon the breeding establishment of the late 
Meanus. For a day and a night he had been watching 
it and finally, taking bravery from desperation, had 
marched boldly up and found it a very biologist’s para- 
dise of equipment Young Bork and F^arinda had rather 
hesitantly handed over control to the elderly stranger 
and Bengue spent a whole hour without once thinking 
of Hargry. 

Then he remembered and rushed fearfully out-of- 
doors and stood a minute listening, but heard no sound. 
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I awake Hargry will have been dead for thousands of 
years!” So one day he called Bork to him and made 
him a present of the establishment, leaving at once in his 
airship. 

He flew to a secluded valley and set his atomic motor 
to digging a tunnel and preparing a lead-lined chamber. 
In the course of a few days airship and man had disap- 
peared and were never seen again. Thus it came about 
that two sleepers waited the passing of the centuries un- 
til the appointed hour should release them; and on the 
swarthy face of Bengue rested a smile of peace and 
security such as he had not experienced in many weary 
years. There was a hint of triumph in it, too. 

THE END 



Po^cr from Cold 
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6. What is black writing ink made of? (Page 37) 

7. On what planet Is gravity so fierce that a man could hardly move? (Page 41) 

8. Where are the asteroids? What is their physical condition? (Page 73) \ 



He shrewdly suspected that Meanus might have been 
one of Hargry’s recent victims in the late unpleasantness 
and after a week or two came to look upon the place as 
his own. But he never got over the feeling that his 
present freedom was a temporary thing — to be ended 
whenever the inevitable ultimate Hargry should sound 
boomingly on the horizon. Meanwhile Bengue bred 
humans and enjoyed himself hugely. 

Years later the suspense of waiting Hargry’s arrival 
became unendurable and he began venturing upon short 
scouting trips in an airship, but did not happen to come 
upon his former pupil. Bork, moreover, was becoming 
difficult to control and Bengue decided upon a curious 
course of action. In the back of his head had stuck 
firmly the words of Winters, uttered long ago : “When 




(Illustration by Paul) 

Stooping he grasped the life boat, raised it to his chest and pushed it away from him forcefully. 

Before it passed out of view a ghastly white face appeared in the glass bulge. 
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MURDER ON THE ASTEROID 



By EANDO BINDER 

• In the dim interior of an ether boat, two men labored 
over a pile of rock lumps. They were dressed warmly 
in sweaters and thick skin-tight trousers. The inner 
sections of an ether boat were hard to keep warm, espe- 
cially when the vacuum locks to the outside were used 
frequently. Every time the lock was opened and the 
air rushed out, the new air that filled the space when 
the outer door closed absorbed the intense frigidity of 
the bare metal wall of the lock chamber. Then, when 
the inner door to the boat proper was Opened, this 
frosted air swept in and quickly lowered the average 
temperature. It was all the electric heaters could do to 
keep the heat up to just past the freezing point of water. 

Consequently, the hands of these two men were blue 
and lined with white and sometimes red where the 
sharp stones brazed the skin. Their faces were red and 
puckered, not only from the coolness they constantly 
lived in, but also by reason of the many times they had 
ventured out in vacuum suits. The constant use of 
these suits was influential in promoting skin troubles 
and stomach disorders, for they were the acme of stale, 
uncomfortable, unhealthy confinement. These men used 
them often. 

But despite their raw, bleeding hands, their sore 
faces, their frost-bitten skin, and their general ill 
health, they worked at the stone pile with unmindful 
eagerness. Each would pick up a rock, turn it over and 
over in his hands, and examine its surface minutely 
with a magnifying lens. Then he would put the rock 
in a steel mortar and pound it with a heavy leaden- 
weighted pestle till it was pea size or at least broken 
into smaller lumps. These remains would be fingered 
and looked over minutely and then thrown away with 
a gesture of disappointment Or sometimes with an audi- 
ble grunt of disgust. All the discards went in the same 
place — a big aliuninum tub. Because of the low gravity, 
the material would float rather than drop, into the con- 
tainer. 

The two men constituted a picture of contrast. The 
one was stout and paunched, fat of face with little pig- 
gish eyes that looked over the Ore samples with obvious 
avariciousness. The frown on his smudged forehead 
and the downward turn of his mouth increased as the 
unexamined pile grew smaller and the discard larger. 

The other man was slight of build and trembled with 
a constant ague that was a result of his strenuous and 
unhealthy labors and habits. A pair of weak watery 
eyes topped a bright nose that bespoke of his love for 
the wine-cup. His lips were thin and bloodless. At 
times he would furtively glance at his companion as the 
frown deepened, as if afraid of that individual’s reac- 
tion to the disappointment in the batch of hard won but 
worthless rock. 



* Mr. Binder is to be congratulated for one thing, 
even if for no other. He has written of the 
danger^ and difficulties of space navigation and 
exploration with such careful detail that the story 
springs into life on every page. It is not one of 
those vague, rambling stories in which the reader 
must take space travel for granted and be con- 
tented with very general descriptions. For in those 
stories the reader forgets what he reads; he gets 
no clearcut picture of "what it is all about." 

So congratulations, Mr. Binder, and come again 
with more such realistic, colorful tales. We believe 
our readers are hungry for them. 



Finally Egard Hanson, the stout man, tossed away 
the ground remains of the last rock with an exclama- 
tion of anger and disgust. He looked at his companion 
whose watery eyes were dull with disappointment, and 
spat noisily into the aluminum tub. 

“A fine mess of rotten filth !’’ he expressed himself. 
“Not the slightest sign of anything worth looking for. 
Not even an atom of silver or gold. Worse yet, nP 
precious stones, not even little ones. Nothing but rot 
— filthy rot!” 

The red-nosed individual pulled a kerchief from his 
hind pocket and wiped his watery eyes with trembling 
hands. He blew his nose sonorously. 

“A month’s back-breaking, freezing, blistering work 
gone up in nothing,” continued Hanson petulantly. 
“Look at my hands — cracked and sore. My skin — it’s 
burning up and every bone in my body is aching and 
jingling. And what have I got out of it? Nothing but 
a worthless dirt heap, just a lot of ... ” 

He finished up with a whirl of invectives and epi- 
thets, his voice climbing from peevishness to snarling 
rage. 

Jeremiah Timothy, the smaller man, said not a word 
but kept an eye on Hanson. Seeing his mood of dis- 
appointed anger wax mightily, Timothy carefully arose 
from the three-legged stool and ambled toward the 
back of the boat on his unsteady legs, hardly able to 
keep his balance because of the light gravity. 

Hanson’s enraged bellow stopped him. “Where in 
hell you going?” 

“Why, I just ... I just thought I’d have a little 
drink. My ... my throat is a little parched from that 
dust ... I ... ” 

But Timothy did not continue bn the way aft. He 
turned half sideways so that he could observe Hanson 
from the corner of his eyes. He was afraid of Hanson 
and would not dare get that drink of liquor unless Han- 
son remained silent or grunted in permission. But Han- 
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3^00 did not give that grunt that the little man waited 
to hear. 

“Timothy, come here and sit down.” 

Rubbing a sore red nose with the back of his hand, 
Timothy hurriedly complied with the command. After 
a wistful, longing look at the cupboard on the back 
wall, he turned his face towards Hanson. But his eyes 
avoided those of the frowning, angered man. 

“Listen, Timothy,” began Hanson in a voice that 
crawled with suppressed bestial rage. “Listen — ^nine 
months ago I picked you up. You were in Port Monto 
on Mars in the riff-raff part of town. There you were 
sitting at a table with a bottle of liquor half empty in 
front of you, as drunk as you could be. You were so 
drunk that part of your liquor was running across the 
table, curling up the varnish, and dripping to the floor. 
God, but you were drunk !” 

Timothy had been drunk, he knew, but Hanson was 
just rubbing it in. 

Hanson went on: “I came up. I had just come back 
from Jupiter where our gang went to collect a fortune 
in jewels, as that rotten liar of a promoter said. Well, 
I came back from that plenty disgusted and about a 
thousand dollars losers. I couldn’t prosecute, or, by 
Heaven, I would have run that sneak of a promoter 
off the face of the planet. Stones, he said — big, shin- 
ing, priceless jewels — just pick ’em off the ground on 
one of those damned moons of Jupiter. That’s what 
he told us and like fish we bit, paid into a kitty, and 
bought the boat and ‘treasure map’ from this scoundrel 
of a promoter. We left ten men up there at Jupiter and 
nearly got lost at that, the whole bunch of us. 

“You know what I felt like, Timothy, when I got 
back to Mars ? I felt like taking Somebody’s neck and 
twisting and twisting ...” 

• Hanson, with a ferocious snarl on his fat face, placed 
his two hands as if choking a person, and twisted 
them viciously as he spoke. 

Timothy got a little pale as he saw his companion 
working into such a towering rage. His red nose shone 
like a beacon over the white skin. 

“That’s how I felt,” went on Hanson. “Like choking 
somebody. I always feel like choking somebody when 
I get real mad. Sometimes I did start choking some- 
body when I got mad but there would always be some- 
body around to pull me away. Anyway that was long 
ago, before I met you. 

“So I met you in Port Monto in a dirty dive. I was 
still disgusted about the Jupiter deal and decided to 
drink it off. I happened to sit down at your table. You' 
looked at me with those damned bleary eyes and it took! 
you ten minutes to realize I was a human being. You| 
looked at me at first like I was something in the way 
of your vision — like I was spots in your eyes. God, but! 
you were drunk !” 

The insults bothered Timothy not in the least. He 
had been insulted, kicked and spurned the better part 
of his life. He was used to it. He gradually began to 
breathe in relief, for Hanson was working off his rage. 
Or so he figured. 

“Then what happened?” thundered Hanson. “You 
know as well as I do. You began to talk like an eter- 
nal phonograph. Blab, blab, blab you went with all 
that liquor furnishing you with inspiration. I got dis- 



gusted and was going to move away to get out of range 
of your voice, when all of a sudden you said something 
about ‘platinum on an asteroid.’ Being a prospector 
myself. Of course I pricked up my ears. I sat down 
again and tried to get some more out of you, but you 
were so filthy drunk I didn’t know whether you were 
raving or not. But I decided to follow the lead, because 
you spoke in your drunken ramblings about a fabulous 
find of platinum ore that you knew about. 

“I dragged you away from that dump and took you 
to my rooms and put you in my own bed. You were 
an awful bedfellow with that reeking breath of yours 
all over and your gurgling snores. I got up in the mid- 
dle of the night to throw you out in the hall. I felt 
disgusted that I had brought you there just because 
you said a couple of words about platinum, words that 
any drunkard could say without knowing he said them. 
I grabbed you but just as I did that you muttered that 
phrase again about ‘platinum on an asteroid’ and ‘I 
know where it is’ in your sleep and that got me started 
all over again. So I stayed up the rest of the night and 
let you sleep off your liquor. I decided to find out what 
you meant. 

“In the morning I made you take a cold shower and 
took you out for a long walk and a warm breakfast 
before you showed any signs of being normal. Then 
you began to talk more like a man should — but, by 
God, NOW I think you were still drunk then, because 
here we are and we haven’t got a thimble-full of white 
metal or yellow metal or anything !” 

, Hanson stopped and glared accusingly at the other. 

' Timothy tried to stare back in righteous innocence, 
but he found it impossible. All he could muster up 
was a look of stubborn defiance. 

“I wasn’t drunk when I told you about that platinum, 
Hanson,” he said in a mildly peevish voice. As his 
companion remained silent as if to hear what more he 
had to say, Timothy went on a little more confidently. 
“It’s true, Hanson, every word of it. It’s just like I 
told you. I went prospecting with four others in a ship 
that we pooled our money to buy. We scouted around 
six months and two of the fellows died. One ran out 
of oxygen and we found him suffocated to death in his 
vacuum suit. The other got a fever and died aboard 
the boat. It was the next asteroid after that. We picked 
up ore samples and the platinum ran through every one 
of them in gray streaks. We almost went crazy with 
joy. We stayed long enough to get the limits of the 
ore bed and took about a ton of rock aboard. I was the 
only one of the party that could figure the position of 
the asteroid — that’s why they never let me do any dan- 
gerous prospecting — I was too important.” 

Hanson grunted sarcastically but let Timothy finish 
his story. 

“Well, I figured the position, but something must 
have been wrong — either the asteroid slipped its orbit 
a bit or I made a mistake. You know these eyes of 
mine are kind of ... ” 

“Don’t say poor, ’cause they’re rotten 1” burst in Han- 
son. “No wonder you never found that asteroid ag^in. 
I don’t think you could recognize white metal if jOu 
saw it.” 

This stung the shrinking Timothy to a bit of spirit. 

“I’ll have you know, Hanson,” he piped sharply to 
the Other’s surprise, “that they wouldn’t have known 
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they had white metal if I hadn’t been along. Why they 
brought in the stuff and swore at it because it didn’t 
look good to them. I picked up some lumps and began 
to yell like a demon. It was a fortxme in platinum. 

“But,” he sighed wearily, “when we came back with 
a government official who was going to plot the claim 
and enter it in legal records, we couldn’t find the 
asteroid. My figures were off somehow. The official 
refused to stay and wait for us to search for it, so we 
had to go back. It took every cent we got from that 
ton of ore for fees and fuel and the rest. So there we 
were with nothing. The other two fellows began to 
quarrel the last evening we were together in a drink- 
shop and one of them stabbed the other to death. He 
was electrocuted. I’m the only one left of the five of us 
who saw that asteroid and saw the ore ...” 

“And damn it all, you’ll never see it again, nor will 
I. What did I do aher I believed you? I sold that 
land I had on earth and drew every cent I had and even 
that wasn’t enough to finance this. I am ten thousand 
dollars in debt. Six months we’ve plugged away on 
these asteroids. Every time you said ‘Ah, that’s it! 
There it is — ^that’s the asteroid, I remember that three- 
cornered rock,’ we landed and broke our backs digging 
and chopping in the rocks. And what have we got for 
it? What have we got for it?” he roared at the winc- 
ing Timothy. 

“Hanson, don’t get wild ... it isn’t my fault. I told 
you before we started that we might never find it ; that 
I knew only its approximate position because of that 
mistake in my figures. I told you that; how can you 
blame me?” whined Timothy, for he was getting fright- 
ened at the deadly sparkle in the other’s eyes, the nerv- 
ous clasping and unclasping of those pitifully lacerated 
hands. 

“Timothy!” said Hanson. His voice was low, but 
pregnant with ominousness. “Timothy, we haven’t got 
enough fuel left to do any more scouting around. We’ve 
got to go back to Mars. But back at Mars they’ve got 
a debt against me of ten thousand dollars. I have no 
way of g^etting that much money except working. It 
would take the rest of my life to pay it off.” 

Hanson looked dolefully at the aluminum tub filled 
with w'orthless rock, symbolizing the failure of their 
prospective venture. Timothy felt a cold panic arise in 
his heart. Something in Hanson’s voice , . . 

“So I’ve decided, Timothy,” went on Hanson with 
that timbre of deadliness in his tone, “that there is no 
use my going back. Nor you coming back ! I’m disap- 
pointed, disgusted, in debt, and . . . MAD ! And Timo- 
thy, you remember what I said I liked to do when I 
was mad ? I like to choke somebody ...” 

Timothy screamed in mortal fear as the burly Han- 
son, eyes hot coals of insanity, leaped at him. With 
unwonted, fear-produced agility, the little man evaded 
the grasping paws and jumped to the engine room, 
closing the door behind him. 

• Prospecting for precious metals or for precious 

stones was one of the hardest and most dangerous 
occupations in the twenty-second century A.D. Any 
prospector, successful or bankrupt would tell you that 
if you got him to talk. And yet at the same time it was 
a fascinating pursuit and could be productive of enor- 
mous yrealth. The reading matter of the time abounded 



with the life stories of famous fortune seekers who had 
come back from the reaches of outer space with the 
locations of wealth-reeking places. 

Most of these finds were On the asteroids, those little 
world-like rocks that circle about the sun in between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter; some no bigger than a 
mountain ; some a few hundred miles in greater diame- 
ter; all of them irregular in shape and totally barren 
of life. Such a thing as soil, sand, water or air was un- 
known On them. They were a personification of life- 
lessness. 

But they were made of rock and rock often has em- 
bedded in it metals that are useful on the civilized 
worlds nearer the sun. Gold, silver, platinum, beryl- 
lium, copper, and various other metals were to be 
found. Then there were the precious stones — dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds, and even new ones that were 
unknown on other Worlds. With such possibilities of 
treasure to lure the more adventurous of men, the 
asteroids had become a popular field of exploitation. 
By the thousands the fortune seekers left the inhabited 
worlds in their little ether boats and scouted snoopingly 
amongst those cold, airless rocks, seeking those waiting 
metals and jewels. The public news broadcasts would 
blare out periodically that so-and-so had returned from 
the asteroids and was now opulent with the pelf he had 
wrested from frigid space. 

But it was as dangerous a pursuit as productive. 
Fully one half of the outgoing adventurers never were 
heard of again. There were enormous hazards in the 
venture. Whizzing meteors there were that pierced the 
ether boats to make them airless, frozen coffins for the 
occupants. Then it took high skill and a good smatter- 
ing of celestial mechanics to guide the boats about 
amongst the asteroids. The prospectors had the ever- 
present danger of collision with one of them to worry 
about, for they were often but scant hundreds of miles 
apart, each with its own peculiar orbit. 

One had to know what to do when one saw a gigantic 
rock with sharp crags and peaked spires rushing like a 
demon upon one in black space. The worst of it was 
that they reflected so little light. Only by the blocking 
out of stars in the field of vision could one distinguish 
them when near, for the distant sun — just a little red 
ruby amongst the pin-point stars — shed very little of his 
light that far away. 

The process of landing on an asteroid was a story in 
itself. The pilot had to carefully swing the boat about 
so that he would parallel the motion of the particular 
asteroid he wished to visit. Then, by judicious rocket 
thrusts, he had to gently swing his boat nearer to the 
object until its feeble gravitation could grasp it and pull 
it downward like a feather. The pilot had to watch that his 
hull did not smash directly upon a needle-like spire of 
rock, or settle into a gully surrounded by elevations, for 
that would make it hard to get away again. An open 
stretch of fairly level rock was the ideal landing place. 

Once happily landed, the real work would begin. Into 
a vacuum suit and out of the boat, equipped with a steel 
pick and an electric drill; also such necessities as a 
spare oxygen tank, food tablets (inside the suit), a 
flashlight hanging on the belt, a battery to run the 
heating coils, a bag for rock samples strapped on the 
back, and the miniature radio set, with which last item 
the wearer could keep in constant touch with someone 
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back in the boat. Any spot would be picked out and 
then the silent blows of the^sharp, leaden-weighted pick 
would work into tfie crumbly rock and dislodge sam- 
ples of it. 

A small number of pieces of rock, each from a spot a 
few yards apart, would suffice for that one place. These 
went collectively into a small bag and this into the big 
bag on his back. Then the prospector would change 
his locale, moving at least a quarter mile away. Here 
he repeated the sampling, using the drill if the rock was 
hard and unyielding. As he moved from place to place, 
gradually filling the big bag, he had to keep his sense 
of direction in order, and also had to carefully observe 
any markings he could, not only to be able to find the 
place again, but to be able to return to the boat, which 
would be invisible most of the time. Some prospectors 
had applied their brains to the task and had simple but 
effective systems by means of which these important 
details were consummated. 

Then back to the boat he would go to look over the 
ore samples. This would consume hours of time for 
almost every asteroid had a different type of rock and 
one could easily miss a valuable find if tone were care- 
less. 

Thus would the time fly. With the constant going in 
and out, the air in the boat, which was pleasantly 
warmed while out in space, would become cool and 
variable in density, although the automatic heaters and 
densifiers did a valiant job and kept the lack of comfort 
within reasonable limits. 

Then the constant confinement in the stuffy suits 
would tell on the wearer’s health, often precipitating 
fevers and deadly agues. The work, light by reason of 
'the small gravitation, was, however, enormous when 
stretched over periods like six months. Then, although 
it was easy to swing the pick, it was also proportion- 
ately hard to affect the rock with the almost weightless 
implement. It was the pure muscular strength of the 
man, operating on the mass of the pick, that split the 
rock. Then the food, compressed and cold-storage, 
brought all sorts of ills to the prospectors, so that after 
a few months of such life, he would be a mass of raw 
skin, stomach aches and bone aches. 

Then there were other hardships. The awful loneli- 
ness of silent space, that could make susceptible minds 
sink to brooding madness. The possibility of engine 
failure, shortage tof fuel, shortage of the all-important 
oxygen, burning out of the battery-charging rocket 
motors, and a host of lesser things. 

CHAPTER II 

The Three-Cornered Rock 

• But the hardships, weighed against the lure of im- 
mense wealth that might stare them in the face at 
some time or another, meant nothing. By the thousands 
they went out and by the hundreds they came back, 
some potentially wealthy, others broken in health and 
fortune, to become dispirited wanderers. But the urge 
never left them. Back home from a trying trip with 
nothing to show for it except an empty pocket, they 
would pester friends and relations for financial help to 
go back for another try. 

The costs of prospecting in the asteroids were far 
more than local prospecting on an inhabited planet. The 
prospector had to buy his own ether boat, fuel, oxygen. 



implements and food. Then the costs of getting his 
boat into space were a very big item. Small boats like 
those were never equipped with the powerful engines 
that big liners had to leave and land on a planet. The 
owner had to pay a professional concern a certain sum 
of money for which they would clamp his little boat 
onto a huge-engined space tug-boat. This boat would 
take him about five hundred miles up where the little 
engine would then have enough power to propel it away 
from the powerful pull of the planet. On the return 
trip, the prospector had to stop his ship some thousand 
or so miles away from the planet and radio for a tug- 
boat to bring him to the ground. 

If the prospector had made a find, he could pay the 
government officials with the ton or so of ore he had 
along to get a legal claim filed. A professional claim- 
filer would go along and use his intricate mathematics 
to mark the exact place on the exact asteroid for enter- 
ing in the government records. Needless to say, their 
fees were high. Then the worst was over. With the 
ore samples, the prospector could sell out to some pro- 
fessional mining concern, or get sufficient backing to 
start one himself. 

There was tone other thing in the prospecting pur- 
suit that had to be allowed for. The man or men must 
be able to find that particular asteroid again amongst 
the thousands there were. Consequently, one of the 
members along had to know enough about planetary 
mechanics to plot an orbit and rate of motion. If the 
asteroid was listed in the records, all well and good; 
there would be no further trouble in finding it again. 
But if it were one of the unknown ones (and there were 
many of them in those days) it would be necessary to 
use extreme care in plotting the Orbit and motion. 

And it was this latter item that had brought about 
the trouble between Hanson and Timothy, as their boat 
rested on a small asteroid. Timothy had insisted he 
could recognize the asteroid again if only someone 
would finance a return trip. Hanson, himself a pros- 
pector of long standing and indifferent success, had 
taken the chance. Six months of ceaseless roving, 
sampling, and drilling had failed to reveal the wealth 
of platinum “by the three-cornered rock’’ as Timothy 
put it. Either Timothy’s memory of the three-cornered 
rock was badly distorted, or three-cornered rocks such 
as he had in mind were common, for he yelled “there 
it is” only too many times for Hanson’s patience and 
sympathy. 

Now Hanson was in a murdering mood, determined 
to vent his terrific anger .on the little, red-nosed sot who 
had brought on him this profitless venture. It was not 
really Timothy’s fault. He had openly admitted in one 
of his rare sober moments that it was quite a long 
chance to take, but it was his drunken ravings that so 
incensed Hanson. For when Timothy was drunk, he 
could make the other’s eyes bulge and his mouth water, 
figuratively speaking, with his ceaseless talk about the 
precious white metal that should be around there some- 
where. It irked Hanston all the more to think that even 
allowing for the error in Timothy’s figures, the find 
could not be so very far away. Possibly only a few 
thousand miles away was that bed of platinum ore 
guarded by the “three-cornered rock” that had infested 
Hanson’s dreams and flavored Timothy’s drunken 
speech. 
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The door between the engine room and the main 
room was small protection for the frightened Timothy. 
Hanson heaved his great hulk against the door and 
lumbered into the room. 

“Come out here with me, you pickled rati” ejacu- 
lated Hanson. He grabbed the screaming man by arm 
and leg and dragged him back to the main room. 

But Timothy became possessed with unusual strength 
as Hanson attempted to clutch his throat to satisfy 
his insane murder lust, and squirmed out of his hands. 
Hanson was thrown off balance by Timothy’s foot 
and flew toward the front wall. Timothy watched him 
with fearful eyes as he bumped with his shoulders and 
cavorted around in mid-air a moment trying to get his 
feet down. 

Hanson shook his eyes clear from the bump and 
fastened them on the luckless Timothy across the 
room. 

“Why, you little ...” he said, filling out the sen- 
tence with a flood of harsh epithets. “Got me here. Got 
me in debt. Drove me crazy with your damned three- 
cornered rock. Do you think you can stop me?” 

With that he leaped toward 'Timothy in a long arc. 
But when he landed, Timothy had scuttled out of his 
reach with the cunning and agility of a monkey. He 
was silent for he knew it would be useless to remon- 
strate against the maddened, degenerate Hanson. But 
his fear-sharpened mind was working, working to save 
his miserable life. No one would care that he died. 
There was not a soul in the universe who would shed 
a tear to hear of his decease. But the drunkard wanted 
to live just as strongly as anyone else. 

When Hanson leaped at him again with a torrent 
of curses and maledictions Timothy had in his hand 
one of the largest rocks in the vat. There was a crunch 
as the fat man’s head met the rock. Then Timothy 
looked a bit dazedly at the still form stretched out on 
the floor. 

• Timothy had none of his companion’s bestiality in 

him. He had struck with the rock in pure self- 
defense. Now that it was over, he felt weak and fright- 
ened, even more frightened than he had been to see 
Hanson’s evil, mad eyes glaring at him in bloOd-lust. 
He felt dizzy and his wildly-beating heart refused to 
slow its pace. 

With a shuddering glance at Hanson’s sprawled 
form, he stepped carefully around it and staggered 
to the cupboard with weak knees. He looked back at 
times, wondering what he would do if his companion 
should suddenly arise, more angered than before. With 
eager trembling hands, he opened the cupboard door 
and clutched at the bottle of liquor therein. With long 
practiced skill, he tipped the half empty bottle to his 
lips and poured the fiery liquid down his tickling throat. 

Stimulated by the draught, he squared his shoulders 
somewhat and shook a warning finger at the senseless 
man. 

“You would try to choke me, you . . . you beast !” 

Timothy, for all his careless life, was not given to 
cursing. 

“Now see what that got you” — another swig from 
the bottle — “a good bump on the head. Wouldn’t be- 
lieve me, huh? Thought that was my imagination or 
this . . . this drink here . . . but it’s true, every 



word of it. If I could only see that three-cornered 
rock from the right angle. I’d know it again. Might 
have passed it a dozen times for all we know — but 
it’s so hard to see around these asteroids . . . shad- 
ows ...” 

With which words he finished the bottle and tossed 
it into the aluminum tub. Just as he did this, Hanson 
groaned and turned over. Timothy shrank into a 
corner and stared at him with fearful eyes. But the 
fat man relaxed again and became still. 

“Got to do something,” muttered Timothy. “He 
might try that again if I don’t get a chance to argue 
him out of it.” 

Some ten minutes of rambling thought finally re- 
sulted in an idea that caused the now pleasantly inebri- 
ated little man to snap his fingers in triumph, or to try 
to snap his fingers. 

With clumsy haste he extracted a long rope from 
the supply chest against one wall. Then he looked 
speculatively at Hanson’s bulk, trying to figure the 
best way to put hands on him to get him into the 
metal bench along the front wall. With much puffing 
and blowing, Timothy dragged the unconscious man 
to the bench and heaved him onto it easily enough, 
what with the light gravity and his desperate haste 
lest he awaken too soon. 

Timothy lashed him securely to the bench, knotting 
the ends carefully out of possible reach of a freed hand. 

He looked over his handiwork and grinned in satis- 
faction. 

“Guess that’ll hold him till he gets his right mind 
back.” 

This great task done, the liquor filled prospector sat 
down to wait for Hanson’s return from dream-land. 
But the monotony and utter stillness bit into his nerves. 
He climbed the short ladder to the pilot room which 
was a little one man cell whose roof was glass almost 
as tough and strong as steel. He seated himself in 
the pilot seat and gazed around with bleary eyes. 
From this position the pilot commanded the entire 
view on all sides and also upward. Only the portion 
of the jfiew blocked by the boat itself was invisible. 

Timothy, drunkard though he was, was no mean 
hand at the controls and in his younger days had 
stored away quite a bit of space mechanics, so that 
he was more fit than many a man to pilot an ether 
boat. He threw the switch which sent waves of heat 
around the rocket tubes in back to warm them up 
to the point where it would be safe to explode gases 
through their sturdy length. 

Ten minutes later, during which time he strained 
to hear if Hanson had come to yet, he set the keys 
to send the ship up at an angle. He pulled the starting 
handle a fraction of an inch along its smooth grooved 
course. With a mighty rumble the rear tubes blasted 
their song Of power and in a graceful arc the lit- 
tle blunt-nosed, cylindrical ether boat left its roosting 
place. Once safely away from the asteroid, Timothy 
reset the keyboard for a straight course, peered long 
and steadily at the void in front of the boat to make 
sure he was not running into another asteroid, and 
then took his eyes away from the sky. 

Thumbing the course-book clumsily, he looked up 
the approximate position of Mars in relation to their 
region, his blurring eyes and alcohol befuddled brain 
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hardly able to interpret the printed words and figures. 
Satisfied, he stopped the rockets, set the keys as the 
course-book prescribed, and again pulled the rocket 
tube control for the back. He reeled to the side of 
his seat as the boat swung in a gentle curve, and then 
fastened his eyes onto the regions of space in front. 
Even in his benumbed state he knew and remembered 
that he must avoid asteroids. 

Just a short time later as the boat gradually picked 
up velocity at small acceleration, Timothy blinked his 
eyes at what he saw on one of the asteroids that loomed 
to one side and receded again to the back. He shook his 
head unbelievingly and then flung his trembling hands at 
the keys. 

“Unless I’ve gone cuckoo, I saw that three-cornered 
rock,” he muttered as he set the keys for a complete 
half turn. “And not just one of those strangely famil- 
iar rocks, but the very same one I saw by that plati- 
num bed !” 

The cylindrical vehicle gently swung in a half circle 
at his manipulations with the keys, and blasted the rear 
tubes straight into its course of flight. But Timothy 
put on all the rocket force it was safe to use to slow 
the boat. He was pressed uncomfortably back into 
the seat. Far in front he could see the black outline 
of the asteroid he wanted to reach, that he had just 
passed. It grew smaller for a while as the rockets 
cut down the forward inertia, then began to grow in 
size as the boat was pushed back along its previous 
course. 

• Timothy, his brain cleared by the excitement of the 

discovery, judged the distance nicely and applied 
deceleration at just the right time to bring the boat 
to a light halt within the asteroid’s effective gravi- 
tation field. Anxiously he peered over the nose of 
the boat at the dim surface of the asteroid as the boat 
settled downward like a thistle. 

“Hurray!’’ he screamed as he made out the sharp 
outline of a three-cornered rock at the peak of a low, 
jagged hill. “That’s the one . . . and no mistake 
this time!’’ 

A few clever thrusts with the rockets and the space 
vehicle bumped to a gentle landing not twenty yards 
from the hill whose peak was a triangular rock, sym- 
bol of wealth in Timothy’s mind by past association. 

Shutting off the engine control, the little man, so- 
bered wonderfully by the thrilling thought of the 
waiting platinum, scrambled down the ladder. He 
slipped just below the ceiling of the main room and 
floated majestically to the metal floor. After a few 
kicks he regained his upright posture and dived into 
the supply chest after a hasty glance at the still sense- 
less Hanson. 

He dragged out a vacuum suit and laid it out on 
the floor, back side up. Then he dashed into a little 
room off the main one. Set in one wall was an air 
seal. Pulling a handle at the side, he waited nervously 
a few seconds till there was a bang from beyond the 
seal. Then he wrenched at the handle and swung back 
the seal. An electric motor did the actual opening. 
His puny muscular strength could never have pulled 
open the seal which had a vacuum on its other side. 
No man can conquer internal air pressure against a 
vacuum. 
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As the seal first opened a crack, the air rushed in 
to fill the vacuum, whistling loudly as it was sucked 
into the crack. As Timothy snapped on the light in- 
side the vacuum refrigerator in which was kept their 
food and oxygen, his hand grew numb from the in- 
tense coldness of the air. But in total disregard of 
such a trifling thing, he who had frozen oft and mis- 
erably, pulled out an oxygen tank, after carefully wrap- 
ping a cloth around the space-cold metal handle. He 
looked at the gauge. It read nearly full. 

He banged shut the seal, jammed the handle up- 
ward. As he left, the hiss of escaping air resounded 
in the metal walls. The little pantry was again a 
vacuiun. 

Timothy carried the tank to the main room and 
pushed it down on its clamps that held it to the back 
of the suit. Then he screwed in the air line. Holding 
the suit aloft, he slipped his frail body into it from 
the top. Then he pushed the ingenious air-tight flanges 
together and tucked the padding carefully about his 
neck. Hardly able to control his agitation, he fitted 
the globular glass helmet onto his neckpiece and sealed 
the flanges. Then he screwed in the oxygen pipe which 
came under his armpit from the back. The pipe lead- 
ing to the carbon dioxide absorber was the last con- 
nection. Just below the neck was the valve. He opened 
it slowly to let in the oxygen and closed the valve 
connected to the open air. 

He was now sealed off from the atmosphere of the 
room altogether. He allowed full pressure from the 
oxygen tank at first till the suit bulged out, just to 
see that all the connections were tight. This he could 
determine by watching the pressure gauge on the arm 
of his suit. If it remained constant, there was no leak. 

Satisfied, he reduced the pressure to normal by open- 
ing the escape valve momentarily. Now he was ready 
to venture out to see if he had really struck the right 
place, although in his mind there was little doubt. 
He crouched into the tiny dark air lock and pulled 
the handle release for the outside door. With a soft 
“whoosh” the air in the lock fled and Timothy’s suit 
bulged out to its maximum limits. He didn’t take 
along a pick for he knew if this were the right place 
there would be ore samples lying around from the 
previous visit. 

Madly he bounded like a bloated frog to the base 
of the low hill which was peaked by a three-cornered 
rock. Then he sank to his knees On the hard rock 
and babbled incoherently as he saw evident signs of 
the marks of sharp picks and drills. Grasping a lump 
of rock he held it close to his eyes against the glass 
and turned to let the sun light fall upon it. He had 
to slowly turn his body to keep its rays centered on 
the rock because the sun and all the Heavens revolved 
most distressingly due to the peculiar rotations of this 
asteroid on its axis. 

But it was unmistakably there — gray stains and 
lines running through the rock. Platinum! A tre- 
mendous fortune of it spread before his eyes. That 
whole hill beside which he stood was probably reeking 
with it because that other time they had been there, 
samples taken from all this region had carried those 
gray lines. 

Timothy, stunned for a moment by the thought of 
what this find would mean to him and his companion, 
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suddenly broke his trance and fell to picking up some 
of the samples to bring to the boat. Hanson wouldn’t 
try to choke him anymore — ^not if he held before his 
eyes those rocks and told him what they were. Han- 
son would be only too glad that he had failed in his 
mad attempt at murder before. But Timothy wouldn’t 
hold that against him; in the glow of fleeting visions 
of future opulence, he would have pardoned a dozen 
such misdemeanors. 

CHAPTER III 
Murder 

• Hanson was quietly looking at Timothy when the 

latter again entered the boat and dumped his rocks 
on the floor. His piggish eyes, at first angry and 
baleful, opened as wide as they could at the sight of 
Timothy’s radiant face. His anger died by fits and 
gusts and was replaced by curiosity at the strange 
antics of the little man. 

Timothy took off his helmet, and in doing so, dropped 
it. Clumsily he grabbed at it as it floated floorwards, 
but only succeeded in knocking it down faster. It 
hit the metal floor with a clang and bounced around 
like an animated creature. It did not break; it was 
the so-called steel-glass. 

But Timothy lost all interest in it after that wild 
attempt to catch it. He was engaged in the process 
of taking off the vacuum suit, trying to do it slowly 
and with dignity, but with the worst of luck, finally 
losing his balance and cavorting all about the room 
before he won free of the affair. Then he straightened 
himself up to full height and tucked his trousers to 
a semblance of order. 

Hanson had watched all this in astonishment. Now 
he could contain himself no longer. 

“Timothy, take off these ropes.” 

The little man, however, paid no heed to him. He 
carefully -picked up two of the rocks and looked at 
them closely. 

“Timothy, take off these ropes!” roared Hanson 
exasperated. Then he added quite naturally, “Don’t 
worry, I won’t try to touch you.” 

The drunkard, feeling the effects of the liquor again 
as the intensest thrills from finding the triangular 
rocks were over, arched his eyebrows in an attempt 
to look sternly nonchalant, as if trying to make a 
little boy feel his guilt for having done a wrong. 

“Of course you won’t touch me, Hanson,” said 
Timothy, his voice pulsating with excitement so that 
his companion looked at him closely. 

“You’ve been drinking, Timothy, and you’re off 
your head.” 

“Yes, I’ve been drinking, and I’m going to do a 
lot more drinking ... in the near future. All I 
want from now on. Won’t have to worry where the 
money’s coming from either. I’ll just drink and drink 
and ...” 

“Timothy !” roared Hanson. “Will you take off these 
ropes and tell me what’s got into you ? No, you don’t 
have to tell me — you’re just crazy drunk again. Listen, 
untie me and hurry. I was a ... a little angry 
before, but I’m over it now. But what in the wide 
world were you doing Outside, anyway?” 

"Hanson, I’ll tell you,” said the little man grandilo- 
quently, almost proudly, if there was any pride left 



in him, “We’re on a different asteroid than the one 
where you tried to maul me. In fact, we’re by the 
three-cornered rock. Look, Hanson,” — ^Timothy lost 
all his posturing and eagerly held the rock lumps in 
front of the other’s nose, hands trembling — ^“Plati- 
num, white metal, loads of it 1 Outside ! By the three- 
cornered rock!” 

For a moment Hanson looked dazed, incredulous, 
Oiice he looked sharply at the little man who was mut- 
tering “platinum, loads of it, millions” to see if he 
were not perhaps insanely drunken. But the rocks — 
Hanson could see with his own eyes that it was plati- 
num. 

Timothy feverishly untied his companion. Hanson 
raised his great bulk and stretched the kinks out of 
his body. Then he fell to examining the lumps with 
a magnifying glass, as did Timothy. Then they looked 
at each other with a queer feeling inside them. A 
wealth in platinum! A dream come true! 

♦ * * 

Hanson turned his little puckered eyes on the bab- 
bling little man as they were sorting out a batch of 
lumps, separating the poor ones from those rich in 
platinum. It was a week later. In that time they had 
picked, drilled, and pounded into the rich ore beds 
with energy inspired by the glistening thought of the 
wealth that was now theirs. This was their last time. 
A ton of ore (figured by earth weight) lay in their 
ore room. That would be all the little boat could 
safely handle. With that they would pay the govern- 
ment for plotting the claim, and finance all negotia- 
tions necessary to legalize their ownership of the find. 

All during that time Timothy had refrained from 
drinking himself to incapacity, partly because he was 
as eager as Hanson to get back to Mars, mainly be- 
cause Hanson had threatened to toss out every bottle 
if the little man didn’t do his share of the work. Han- 
son had also hoped that the constant soberness would 
quiet his ambling tongue, but it was not to be. 

Intoxicated by the thought of wealth, Timothy 
poured out oceans of words — ^nonsensical, inane words 
that brought a growl from the fat man when driven 
to the verge of exasperation. Then Timothy would 
remain silent for a while till the incident was forgot- 
ten. A short time later he would be going full steam, 
flavoring his speech with an impossible conception 
of what he would do back on Mars. 

This last day Hanson let him babble on without inter- 
ruption. A thought had arisen in his mind — a thought 
that he first quelled and then nurtured. It was a sane 
thought that had come to him in a sane mood. It 
was not a blazing thought induced by his flaming tem- 
per. The thought was — murder! 

He had wanted to do murder once before on the 
little man, but that was in a fit of disappointed anger. 
Now he wanted to do murder so that he could have 
that fortune on the asteroid all to himself. In a week’s 
time, Hanson had become dazzled by the thought of 
wealth. Wherever they dug, there was the precious 
white metal. There was enough to make ten men 
sickeningly opulent, but Hanson’s narrow, degenerate 
mind began to covet the 30 per cent that would be 
Timoth/s by former agreement. Coupled with his 
greed, there was an urge of hatred in Hanson against 
the voluble little fellow. It was hatred nurtured by 
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contempt and exasperation at his pitiful, childish talk 
and his colorless, mouse-like personality. 

• Finally the last of the rocks was tossed into the 

ore tub. Timothy sprang up full of that intense 
energy he had had all during that last week, grasped 
the handle of the tub, and proceeded to drag it to the 
ore room. 

Hanson did not stir from his stool. His mind began 
to work on the idea that had stolen upon him that 
day. There would be no danger, no future compli- 
cations, if Timothy were murdered, Hanson knew. 
Hardly anyone On Mars would remember the little red- 
nosed man, and furthermore few, if any, persons had 
been aware of the partnership of these two men. 

There had been no eye witnesses of their departure 
in each other’s company, and even if someone back 
on Mars did ask about Timothy, Hanson knew he could 
say almost anything and be believed. For many a 
man had left his bones on the asteroids. Hanson could 
easily explain away his partner’s disappearance; he 
could say he had gone prospecting alone on some aster- 
oid and never returned to the boat; he could say he 
had died from fever or the ague that was so common 
among prospectors. 

How should he do the deed? Strangely, that both- 
ered Hanson a good deal. If he could once work him- 
self into a deadly rage, his baser instincts would do 
the job without hesitation. He would strangle him 
then. But Hanson could not wait for anger to supply 
him with inspiration and blind purpose; he must do 
away with the little man cold-bloodedly and sanely 
and quickly. He could not poison him nor shoot him, 
having neither the poison nor the gun. There were 
ways that presented themselves in his mind, but they 
were revolting in their horribleness. Then a thought 
struck him that brought a gleam to his puckered little 
eyes. He licked his fat lips and closed the question in 
his mind. It was decided. 

After some banging around while emptying the tub 
in the ore room, Timothy returned, unaware of the 
stare that greeted him from the fat man who still sat 
on the stool like a graven image. 

“That was the last of it, Hanson,” gurgled Tintothy 
as he picked up the bottle of liquor beside his stool. 
“Tomorrow we start back to Mars.” 

He took a long draught at the bottle. “A good 
night’s sleep and then we’ll skip. We’ve got the exact 
figures now. You checked them three times yourself. 
Won’t we surprise the boys back at Port Monto? I’m 
going to walk in with a roll of ten dollar notes and 
scatter ’em to the four winds. Then I’m going to buy 
a little place to live and stock up with the best drinks 
in the ...” 

Timothy stopped his rapid verbal outpourings, sud- 
denly cognizant that his companion had a peculiar 
glint in his eyes. Fear arose unbidden in the little 
man’s heart and he swallowed painfully. He knew 
Hanson enough to know that when he persisted in 
staring at him — ordinarily Hanson brutally disregarded 
Timothy as if he were a stick of wood — he must be 
thinking about him; and that frightened Timothy all 
the more that HansOn should be thinking about 
HIM! 

The fat man swayed his bulk slightly and ran a 
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dark tongue across his lower lip. “Timothy, there’s 
a king’s ransom outside Our boat.” 

The little man nodded jerkily and waited breath- 
lessly for the other to go on. 

“A king’s ransom,” repeated Hanson. “What have 
you ever done, you drunken rat, to deserve part of it?” 

Timothy gasped and spluttered, attempted to answer 
the surprising question, and then turned to his bottle 
for courage and inspiration. 

“Nothing !” roared Hanson, answering his own query, 
causing Timothy to choke on his liquor and drop the 
bottle. “Absolutely nothing. You don’t deserve to 
have a bit of that wealth. You’ve pickled yourself in 
alcohol all your life. No liquor-reeking thing like you 
are deserves ...” 

But Timothy cut him off with a sudden display of 
spirit “I deserve it as much as you, Hanson. You 
would never have found it without me. And I’m get- 
ting only thirty per cent. Besides, what’s the use of 
quarreling about it ? There is more than enough white 
metal out there for both of us.” 

There was a moment of deathly silence. Hanson’s 
pebbly eyes blazed in greed and avarice. Hatred for 
his red-nosed companion and lust for his share of the 
find radiated from his grossly sensuous face with its 
fatted jowls. 

“You don’t deserve it, you cursed sot, and you won’t 
get it!” 

With these words Hanson swung his fist in the 
other’s face and knocked him against the wall. Timo- 
thy picked up a rock from the discard tub and threw 
it at Hanson as he lumbered up to carry his plans 
through. But the rock missed and the fat man grabbed 
him about the legs and swung him like an ax. The 
little man screamed and struggled but the repeated 
blows of his head against the metal wall finally ren- 
dered him unconscious. 

Hanson looked down at his still form a moment. 
Then he picked him up and carried him to the small 
bedroom which contained two sleeping bunks. In the 
wall nearest the hull was an air seal. He opened this. 
In the tiny chamber revealed rested a small ellipsoid 
metal object with a bulge of steel-glass on its top sur- 
face — the “life boat.” 

Due to the constant dangers of meteors in space 
which might at any moment crash through an ether 
boat, each space vehicle carried One or more of the 
life boats. They were simply little one-man ether 
boats, miniature models of the larger craft, equipped 
with small but efficient rocket motors. If for any rea- 
son the larger boat became unmanageable, damaged, 
or useless as a vehicle, the passenger could then em- 
bark in the life boat and propel himself within reach 
of rescue. Each life boat was equipped with a radio. 
They also carried food, oxygen, and heating apparatus. 

Hanson, holding the little man in his arms, smirked 
as he saw the dull metal ellipsoid boat, for it entered 
his plans of the moment. On its side was emblazoned 
the same number as was on the outside hull of the 
bigger boat — P-322-M-505. 

The fat man placed his unconscious companion on 
the floor, opened the door of the life boat, and proceded 
to plunder it of all food and rocket fuel, and also of 
most of its Oxygen. 

Then he shoved the limp form of the little man into 
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it full length on the curved floor. There were only 
two positions possible in it: lying flat on the bottom, 
and sitting up with one’s head in the bulge Pf glass 
which served as a piloting lookout. Hanson banged 
shut the door. 

This done he closed the bedroom seal, donned a 
vacuum suit in the main room, and stepped out onto 
the asteroid. He walked to the other side of the boat, 
pulled open the seal letting the air out with a rush, 
and dragged out the life boat containing the senseless 
Timothy. 

All was now done to Hanson’s complete satisfaction. 
He was sending Timothy to death, sure death without 
fuel to avoid asteroids and food to keep his body alive. 
Why should he kill the little drunkard in other bloodier, 
more sudden ways, when this was so easy? 

Hanson’s face overspread with a demoniac grin as 
he looked first at the ellipsoid object and then around 
at the crumbly rock hills near the ether boat. A wealth 
in platinum — and it would all be his and his alone! 

Stooping, the fat man gp’asped the life boat by two 
of its many rocket tubes, raised it to his chest, and 
pushed it away from him forcefully. He knew that 
the gravitation of the asteroid was so small that it 
would fail to draw back again the little craft as it 
shot away from him like a blunt bullet. 

But before the little object passed out of view alto- 
gether, a ghastly white face with wide, fearful eyes 
appeared in the glass bulge and looked back to Hanson 
with a pitiful expression of horrible despair. 

Hanson began to laugh then, and laughed insanely 
till he once again took off the suit in the ether boat. 

“Mine, all mine!” he shouted, waving an arm to 
include all the visible topography. “He didn't deserve 
any of it, the little rat — and now it’s all mine !” 

CHAPTER IV 
Justice 

• In a magnificently decorated arched room sat two 

men facing each other. The one was young and 
neatly dressed, but there was a look of sharp disap- 
pointment on his face. The other was obese, dressed 
in the height of opulence of the twenty-second century 
with numerous flashing jewels on his silken garments. 
His face was repulsively stern and implacable, 

“Then you refuse to loan me a paltry fifty thousand 
dollars,” said the younger man bitterly, “which would 
tide my company Over until we can collect on that 
Venus deal?” 

“I absolutely refuse,” said the fat man with a cold 
leer. “You haven’t given me near enough assurance 
that your company will ever gain on the deal. And 
as I am not in the habit of throwing away money, I 
can’t help you.” 

The younger man stared at the other a moment in 
rising anger. Then he turned on his heel and strode 
to the door. 

But before he left he turned to the fat man : 

“I was told, Mr. Hanson, that you were the most 
hard-hearted man in God’s world. But by the Heavens 
above, you’re worse than that; you are a thing of 
meanness and evil, not fit to be called a human being !” 

The door banged shut. 

Egard Hanson’s face grew dark at the insult. He 
took a few steps toward the door, then changed his 



mind. A grin of pure maliciousness appeared on his 
face. He seated himself comfortably, extracted a 
small disc from the end table, and spoke softly into it. 
“Venus relay station,” came a voice from the disc. 
“Give me contact with Timtillo, Venus. This is 
Egard Hanson speaking.” 

“Yes, sir. Immediately, sir.” 

“Earth relay station, Timtillo, Venus,” came from 
the disc. 

“Call New Boston, Venus, and my party is James 
Veloe.” 

“Hello, hello, James Veloe speaking,” came after a 
short delay. 

“Hello, Veloe. This is Hanson. Veloe, I want you 
to look into the deal between the Cristobal Beryllium 
Co. here in Indianapolis and the Venus Beryl people. 
Whatever the state of affairs, see to it that the deal 
does NOT gO through. Cristobal Co. needs a little 
shake-down. Get it?” 

“Trust me, Mr. Hanson.” 

“There’ll be ten thousand in it for you, Veloe. Good- 
bye.” 

Hanson put away the disc and relaxed with a sigh 
of satisfaction into his cushioned seat. His piggish 
eyes gleamed brightly as he thought of how he had 
avenged the biting insult of the upstart who had come 
to him for financial help and then gotten angry at 
the refusal. 

Of course fifty thousand dollars would have meant 
nothing to Hanson. He could have thrown ten times 
that amount in the river without a pang. But Hanson 
wasn’t the man to help others over rough places just 
for love. He had an immense fortune, but that was 
HIS good luck, not anybody else’s. 

A few minutes later the door opened *again. A slim, 
appealingly clad girl danced into the room and fell 
into his lap. Her arms went about his neck. 

“Hello, dear 1” she said sweetly. “Oh, dad, how can 
I ever thank you for that simply beautiful necklace. 
Why, it must have cost a mint of money 1 And it’s 
positively gorgeous !” 

“I’m glad you liked it,” returned the fat man, his 
gruff voice diluted with as much softness as was possi- 
ble. “As for the cost — hmmph — there is NOTHING 
too costly in this world for you. Ever since your 
mother . . . died ...” 

“I know, dear! I’m all you have left to love, and 
you’ve shown that SO many times . . . ” 

“Now, now, surely that isn’t a tear in your pretty 
eye, Elaine? Come, now, smile for your dad. I see 
60 much of people who smile at me only because they 
see me as a bag of gold, that I sometimes simply yearn 
for your sweet, honest smile, my darling.” 

“You flatterer!” 

The girl nestled in her father’s arms. Then she 
sprang erect. 

“I almost forgot what I wanted to tell you, dear. 
I’m taking a trip to Jupiter next week! I’ve heard 
so much about the beautiful scenery there that I can’t 
resist going!” 

Egard Hanson sat up suddenly “What! To Jupiter? 
No, Elaine, you had better not.” 

“Why — ^why not?” 

“Because of the danger, Elaine. You know, just 
a few days ago a meteor crashed into a liner bound 
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for Saturn and killed outright three hundred and more 
people. I don’t want you to risk ...” 

“Oh, bosh ! Those accidents don’t happen very often. 
Why should a meteor pick out little me who hasn’t 
done anybody any harm ? Now, dear, don’t argue with 
me, you know it won’t get you anywhere !” 

Elaine smiled triumphantly at him. As a sigh of 
resignation escaped his lips, she flung her arms around 
him and kissed him. 

"But I’ll worry about you, darling. I DO wish you'd 
stay on Earth here. There’s plenty of excitement and 
scenery on this planet . , . ” 

But with a tinkling laugh, the daughter tripped away, 
her eighteen summers of life unknowing of the dan- 
gers and tribulations of a world that she saw through 
a platinum-studded, gold-tinted glass. 

When his daughter was gone, Hanson’s face again set 
into its normal mold of arrogance and ruthless power, 
for there were many things occupying his mind of 
a desultory nature. He had taken care of Cristobal 
Co. but there were certain other business institutions 
with whom he had clashed and who needed a shake- 
down . . . 

• But Hanson was not to be left alone this evening, it 
seemed. The butler announced a gentleman to see 
him. 

“Orville Stibb ? Never heard of him,” said Hanson. 
“Shoo him away.” 

But the butler returned to say: “Pardon, sir, but 
the gentleman says he used to know you when you 
were a prospector and lived at Porto Monto, Mars.” 
Hanson started slightly and then waved for him to 
be presented. 

Orville Stibb entered, dressed in usual prospector 
clothing which was somewhat the worse for wear. He 
smiled graciously as he saw Hanson and advanced 
with outstretched hand. But Hanson ignored the hand 
and stared coldly at the man. Evidently here for a 
touch, he thought. 

“Certainly is a pleasure to see you, Mr. Hanson, 
after all these years, twenty years to be exact.” 

“Never mind about that,” said Hanson boorishly. 
“If you have anything to say, out with it. I suppose 
it’s money you want?” 

“No, no, not exactly, Mr. Hanson. There’s just a 
little matter I’d like to talk about — it goes back twenty 
years.” 

Hanson bent his puckered eyes on the other. 

“Well, what?” 

“Just this, Mr. Hanson. When you left Porto Monto 
twenty years ago before you came back with a fabu- 
lous find, there was another man with you — a Jere- 
miah Timothy.” 

Hanson’s hands fumbled a moment with a cigar 
that he picked up and lit. Then he assumed a sorrow- 
ful look. 

“Yes, I did have him for my companion. He was 
the one really found the 'ore-bed, you know. But, poor 
soul, he left our ether boat one day without enough 
oxygen and when I found his body — well, you know, 
Stibb, how those things happen. I was so sorry, be- 
cause I really wanted the poor fellow to enjoy some 
of that wealth.” 

But Stibb’s face had become suddenly crafty, sar- 
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castically impudent as he detected the insincerity in 
Htmson’s voice. 

“Yes, I imagine it was a bad blow to YOU that you 
had to take the whole thing instead of sharing it.” 
“What do you mean?” cried Hanson, his voice crispy. 
“I mean, Hanson, that it might produce a scandal 
if I were to suddenly announce to the right authorities 
that you had a companion that never returned.” 

“Well, what of it ? He died. Is it my fault ? Pros- 
pectors die by the hundreds out there in the asteroids.” 
“Yes, they do, Hanson. But their death’s are al- 
ways REPORTED if one or more of the party re- 
turns. You, Hanson, neglected to report that a certain 
Timothy died on an asteroid, when you got back and 
negotiated your find. If I were to reveal that fact to, 
let us say, a relation of his — after much searching I 
DID find that he had one living relation, a cousin — 
I think you would not relish the trouble that would 
bring you.” 

Hanson thought for a long time. Then : 

“All right, Stibb. What’s your price?” 

“Five hundred thousand dollars!” 

Hanson gasped, opened his mouth to protest, then 
closed it. He rang for his servant and gave him orders 
to bring paper, pen, and check-book. 

“Here, Stibb. Write out at my dictation a statement 
that you have received a half million dollars for services 
rendered and sign it. I will give you my check.” 

Orville Stibb arose, letting out a huge sigh. With- 
out a word he bowed slightly, mockingly, to the fat 
man and left. In his pocket was the check. 

Egard Hanson sat alone, smoking his cigar. Twenty 
years had rolled by since he and the little drunken 
Timothy had embarked for the asteroids. They were 
twenty years of lustful, brow-beating opulence; mean, 
spiteful satisfying of a colossal ego and a general 
hatred of his fellow men. Even his wife whom he 
had married almost as soon as the wealth rolled into 
his lap, suffered mutely from his harsh nature. Only 
his daughter, the sweet, innocent Elaine who looked 
upon her father as a benign, genial saint-like old man, 
escaped the baser acts of his life that caused count- 
less people to curse his very soul as the devil in human 
flesh. She knew nothing of such things. Her father 
was a prince of men. She was the embodiment of 
Hanson’s residue of conscience. Only in her did the 
ruthless capitalist display something of a better nature. 

Orville Stibb had brought an echo from the past 
into the room. The name Timothy, which Hanson 
had not heard mentioned for twenty years, brought a 
vague sense of unrest in the wealthy man’s mind. He 
did not sleep well that night. 

• “Goodbye, daddy dear!” cried Elaine, flinging her 
arms about his neck. “I’ll be back in five weeks. 
Now don’t you dare to worry. I took this stateroom 
nine tiers removed from the hull just to satisfy you, 
although I would have loved one up against it so that 
I could look at the stars anytime I wanted. Oh, I’m 
going to have a perfectly lovely time, I know!” 
Hanson kissed his radiantly happy daughter, looked 
at her fondly for a moment, and then left. Out in 
the corridor he was joined by one of his paid as- 
sociates in business, who was also something of a 
friend. 
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‘‘Wonderful girl, Elaine,” sighed the friend. ‘‘Pretty 
and sweet.” 

‘‘Jones, I don’t know what I’d do without her,” said 
Hanson. ‘‘She fills a place in my life that I don’t 
think I could do without.” 

Then he looked at his companion slyly as they walked 
down the long corridor filled with people bidding each 
other farewell and bon voyage. 

‘‘She will make a wonderful wife for some man.” 

Jones flushed and agreed. ‘‘Mr. Hanson, this is 
hardly the time and place to say it, I know, but I hope 
to ask for her hand soon — ^with your permission.” 

Hanson laughed. ‘‘The bashful suitor in person.” 
Then he became serious. 

‘‘Not a bad idea, Jones. You’ve been faithful to 
me for five years and I think you’re just the man. Of 
course, now, don’t raise any high hopes. Never in 
the world will I force Elaine into marriage. You must 
win her consent without any aid from me.” 

Jones smiled with pleasure. 

Then the two men arrived at the captain’s office. 

‘‘Ah, Mr. Hanson, a pleasure to see you,” said the 
captain with a bow. 

‘‘Yes, yes,” said Hanson tersely. “I came here to 
remind you again that my daughter is in number 119, 
tier nine. If anything happens, my dear captain, it 
would be well for you to see that her room is immedi- 
ately looked into. Not that anything is very likely to 
happen . . . but above all my daughter must be 
protected from any danger.” 

‘‘Quite right,” murmured the captain as the fat man 
shot him a stern look of command. ‘‘Thank you, Mr. 
Hanson, for the' check you sent me yesterday.” 

Hanson strode from the room followed by Jones. 
Outside the door he accidently bumped into a nan who 
was walking by hurriedly. 

“I beg your par ...” 

But before he could finish, Hanson swung his fat 
hand across his face. 

‘‘That will teach you to be less clumsy when Egard 
Hanson walks by you!” 

The mark of the blow became surrounded by an in- 
tense flush of anger. The man looked at the retreat- 
ing figures, repeated the name to himself, then lost 
his anger. Other men had bucked the power of Egard 
Hanson and brought great troubles down upon them- 
selves. He was an impolite pig, but ... he had 
wealth. 

* * ♦ 

Three days later a white-faced man stood a moment 
outside Hanson’s private study in trembling indecision. 
It was Jones. Finally he softly opened the doOr and 
walked in, 



“Hello there, Jones,” called Hanson looking up from 
some papers he had been reading. “Come here and 
sit down, my boy.” 

As Jones silently approached, the light fell on his 
white face and fearful eyes. 

“Why, you’re sick, Jones!” exclaimed the fat man, 
but Jones shook his head. 

Hanson leaped to his feet, suddenly pale himself. 

“Jones, what is it! Quick, tell me!” 

But Jones could not find his tongue. He mutely held 
out a folded paper and sank into a chair. 

Hanson wrenched 'open the paper, glanced at the 
message therein, then gave a wild cry of utter agony. 

“Get out !” he screamed to the shrinking Jones. “Get 
out of my sight ! Oh, my daughter . . . Elaine . . . ” 

Jones slunk out. 

Hanson quieted himself then and read the message 
to the end. His skin blanched. His piggish eyes opened 
in stark terror. 

As he raised his eyes to the dark corner of the room, 
he moaned at the apparition he saw there. 

It was Jeremiah Timothy, his pinched face reflecting 
deep sadness. Then the finger of the vision pointed 
to the gasping man of wealth. No words came from 
his dead lips, but there was a look of denunciation 
plainly written on his face — accusing the trembling, 
horror-stricken fat man of . . . MURDER! 

With a low groan, Egard Hanson sank to the floor 
— dead. 

In his hand was clutched the message from the Jupi- 
ter Space Road Co. 

It read : “The liner Jove, bound from earth to Jupiter, 
was pierced by an object while en route. It is with 
the deepest regrets that we inform you that your 
daughter, Elaine Hanson, is numbered among the 
dead. It was not a meteor that struck the liner. It 
seems to have been a derelict ether boat or possibly 
a life boat. The death of your daughter was unavoid- 
able as the object crashed through to the tenth tier, 
opening all the corridors in that section to the vacuum. 
The only definite things we know were that the dere- 
lict must have been going at a terrific rate, and that 
it was absolutely impossible for the pilots to avoid 
meeting it. However, we have the number of the 
derelict. By some miracle a piece of it remained intact, 
hanging on to the jagged hole by a fused thread. With 
this number, which is P-322-M-505, we are going to 
prosecute the Space Derelict Clearance Co. for criminal 
negligence.” 

P-322-M-S05 was the number of the life boat that 
had been tossed away from the asteroid of the triangu- 
lar rock, containing the doomed Jeremiah Timothy! 
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By CLINTON EARLE FISK 

WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 

• Wilfred Hartley, amateur astronomer, notices a strange 
body approaching the moon’s orbit. Unsuccessful in 

arousing oflScial interest in it, he calculates that if it hits the 
moon it will send Luna possibly shooting toward the earth. 

The invader turns out to be one of the asteroids, Ceres 
or Pallas, about 300 miles in diameter, that is plunging wildly 
through space. It hits the moon, apparently breaks into 
fragments and topples the moon out of its orbit. For days 
the world watches in uncertainty and then it is perceived 
that it has turned inward in its path toward the earth. 

Tidal waves begin to spread over the coastland. His 
Staten Island home submerged. Hartley makes his way over 
the Island toward New York. He saves Witherspoon, a 
young aviator, from some thugs, and with Witherspoon, in 
the latter’s plane flies over New York to see the city almost 
submerged under water. 

Flying inland, the two men land near Harrisburg, Pa., in 
order to refuel their plane. There they meet a group of 
refugees headed by an astronomer. Downer, from the 
Princeton Observatory. Hartley tells Downer of having seen 
Ceres nearing the earth Just as they were leaving New 
York. Hurri^ly Downer makes some calculations. Hartley 
has a plan for saving them all, which he confldes to Downer. 
Gathering all of their supplies they get into the plane and 
race toward the heavens just as the moon seems ready to 
crash on the earth. 

The plane is blown upward toward the heavens. They dis- 
cover that the atmosphere is leaving the earth, due to the 
pull of the moon, which is now near the earth. The moon 
breaks into fragments and the plane crashes on one of the 
newly-formed asteroids. Just as another of the asteroids is 
about to collide with their own, they get the plane free and 
shoot into the sky again. Meanwhile, apparently, a part of 
the atmosphere has returned to the earth. The earth is now 
livable for them if they can return again. 

NOW GO ON WITH THE STORY. 

• Again, as after the crashing of the plane on the aster- 
oid, Hartley was the first to recover consciousness. 

He was lying full length on the floor. His head 
throbbed, and as he first opened his eyes, the Universe 
seemed to reel around him. For some minutes he lay 
without moving, staring up at the low ceiling. 

Gradually the shattered pieces of recollection formed 
themselves into a pattern. What had happened ? The 
last thing he could recall was that smiting, noiseless 
crash. Had the two asteroids come together? If so, 
how was it that the plane still survived ? He could not 
tell whether he had been unconscious for two minutes 
or two days. 

The plane seemed to be moving serenely through 
space, yet he now noticed that the engine had stopped. 
He was certain, however, that they were not standing 
still, for he could easily feel a motion of the cabin. 
Puzzled by this and the other problems, he sat up, 
pressing both hands against his aching head. 

Hartley’s first glance was, naturally enough, towards 
the controls at the front of the small cabin. Young 
Witherspoon was slumped back in the pilot’s seat, one 
arm hanging lifelessly to the floor. Near him, old 
Prof. Downer lay in a crumpled heap. The others of 
the party were lying in similar attitudes around the 
cabin. In none of them was there a sign of life. 



* We present now the final installment of this in- 
tere^'ng "unfinished story" contest. On the 
whole we believe that the various authors who have 
contributed succeeding installments have done a 
clever job of keeping up the interest and suspense 
of the initial installment. 

The very difficult job of saving the earth from a 
collision from the moon has been worked out in- 
geniously. Although an astronomical physicist 
working out the "problems of three bodies ' in dif- 
ferential calculus might find fault with some of the 
developments of the story, they appear on the 
whole to have been reasonably plausible. We close 
this contest in publishing the installment of Mr. 
Fisk, 2600 Boulevard, Jersey Gty, N. J., as the best 
finale to "The Moon Doom." 



Through the strong glass windows. Hartley caught 
glimpses of the jet black sky of outer space, with its 
millions of brightly gleaming stars. A horrible wave 
of unnamable fear passed through his mind. He was 
sure his companions were all dead. Hig vision through 
the windows, and the slight forward motion of the 
plane, indicated that it was drifting somewhere in the 
limitless void of infinite space. Quite probably it had 
fallen into a new orbit around the earth, doomed to 
encircle it for all eternity. Or perhaps it had been driven 
off at a tangent and was headed out into the solar sys- 
tem, leaving its mother planet further behind with each 
passing second. 

In either case, he cOuld have but a few hours of life 
before the pitiful little supply of life-giving oxygen 
was exhausted. And he was alone! Horribly alone 
with the dead! Trapped with them in this tiny air- 
filled prison, which soon would be his coffin ! It was 
the most horrible feeling possible to man, to be the 
only living thing, in a tiny cabin with seven dead! 
Hopelessly lost from everything else in all creation! 
He shrieked wildly, as full realization of his position 
came to him. 

The sudden noise sounded strange in the complete 
silence of Infinity. He sank back to the floor with a 
groan, and then lapsed into a tense silence. Madness 
had him in its grrip- He was listening ! Listening for 
some sound from those seven silent forms! Listening 
for some sound in the soundlessness of outer space! 
There was nothing, no sounds save the gasping breaths 
he drew, and the hammer-like beating of his own heart. 
Demoniac laughter burst from his lips. This was un- 
endurable! He must put an end to the silence; to this 
awful waiting for the end! With another shriek, he 
sprang to his feet, and literally leapt to the door of 
the cabin. 

He could put an end to this horror! A twist of the 
handle, and the door would fly open, forced out by the 
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great pressure of the air behind it, hurling him with it 
into Eternity. Then, indeed, he would be free; free 
of this terrible solitude! His hand trembled as it 
sought the lever. 

• Then he heard it ! A sound, where there could be 

no sound! For an instant he hesitated, then he 
laughed again. He had imagined it. His shattered 
mind had created the thing he desired more than life 
itself ; a human sound ! But no, there it was again, un- 
mistakably real! A low moan had come from some- 
where in the little cabin ; the moan of someone in pain ; 
yet to the half-demented Hartley, it was the most beau- 
tiful of all possible sounds. It meant that someone 
among these seven was alive. He was not really alone 
in space! 

Laughing again, but joyously now, he turned away 
from the door and looked about the little ship. A 
third time he heard the moan. It came from Prof. 
Downer. He knelt beside him, just as the old man 
opened his eyes. The professor blinked once or twice 
and rubbed his forehead with his right hand. When he 
tried to move the left arm, he found that he could not. 
It was apparently fractured. 

“Where are we?” the scientist asked weakly. “What 
happened?” 

“I don’t know the answer to either question,” Hart- 
ley replied with a humorless smile. 

The old professor insisted on looking through the 
windows. The younger man succeeded in helping him 
to his feet with as little pain as possible to his injured 
arm. The two went to the windows on the left side of 
the cabin and looked out. 

The blackness of space spread out on all sides and 
above the plane, but far beneath was a white ocean of 
clouds, concealing what lay below. As they watched, 
it became apparent that they were going forward with 
quite some speed. 

“We seem to be in an orbit around the earth,” Prof. 
Downer reflected. 

“But how did that happen?” asked Hartley. “And 
how is it that the plane was not destroyed in the col- 
lision of the asteroids?” 

“I rather imagine,” the old man replied slowly after 
careful consideration, “that the collision was what put 
us in this orbit. The machine had tom free of the 
asteroid just before the crash. We were marooned on 
one side of the tiny planet you know, and it appears 
that the force of the crash sent the plane spinning out 
parallel to the surface of the earth with just enough 
initial velocity to counterbalance the attraction of 
gravity and keep us suspended here, three hundred 
miles above the ground !” 

“Fate has certainly been kind to us, to let us live 
through all this,” said the other in a low tone of awe. 
“Only by a miracle could anything have survived these 
frightful cataclysms of nature!” 

“Perhaps it was intended that we alone should live, 
to carry on the human race,” remarked the scientist. 
Then, with a bitter smile, “A fine chance we’ll have to 
do that, hanging here halfway between heaven and 
earth !” 

“Nothing seems hopeless, now that I find I’m not 
alone,” said Hartley solemnly. “When I came to, I 
jumped to the conclusion that I alone lived, in all 



eternity. It maddened me, drove me to the very brink 
of self-destruction. God, what a horrible sensation!” 

He shuddered at the mere recollection. The pro- 
fessor put a comforting hand on the younger man’s 
shoulder. 

“Let’s look to the others,” he said briskly. 

• As they turned away from the windows, they saw 

that their pilot, Dick Witherspoon, was already con- 
scious. He was feeling of himself gingerly, wincing 
now and again. Hartley hurried over to him, as Prof. 
Downer began examining the others. 

“Any bones broken?” Hartley 2isked the young 
aviator. 

“I don’t think so,” Witherspoon replied with a wry 
smile, “but I’ve certainly got more than my share of 
bruises and bumps.” 

The flyer poured forth a stream of e^er questions 
as to what had happened, where they were, but the 
other held up his hand. 

“Plenty of time for that later,” he said. “We’ve 
got to help the professor ; his left arm is broken.” 

The two hastened to join the aged scientist. Despite 
the pain of his injured limb, the latter was conducting 
an intense examination of the remainder of their party. 
The two young men made him desist, finishing the 
task themselves. They found that the only fatality 
was Murchison. The old man, a friend pf the Downer 
family, had died of concussion of the brain, suffered 
when he struck the floor. 

The rest, although badly shaken up and suffering 
many bruises and cuts, had survived the crash. Mit- 
ford, the mining engineer, was at this moment regain- 
ing consciousness. Mrs. Downer and her sister Mrs. 
Mitford, were still insensible, as also was Barton, the 
former U. of Penn, student. 

Hartley and Downer now explained what had hap- 
pened, and acquainted Mitford and Witherspoon with 
their present predicament. 

“We’ve got plenty of gas left,” said the aviator. 
“What’s to prevent us from simply flying down?” 

“You forget that there is no longer any air around 
us,” the professor replied mearily. “Since the break- 
ing up of the moon, the Outrushing air which carried 
us up here has all either returned to the earth or con- 
tinued on out into space. We are nicely balanced be- 
tween the outward-pushing centrifugal force caused by 
our orbital speed around the earth and the inward- 
pulling attraction of gravity. There is no air to cause 
friction and thus slow us down. Slowing the plane is 
the only way we can return to the ground ; and I know 
of no way we can do that.” 

Stunned by the thought of their plight, the four men 
went to the windows and peered out. There were now 
few clouds to obstruct their view, and they could clear- 
ly see the scarred and pitted surface of the earth, three 
hundred miles below. How tantalizingly near, and yet 
hopelessly far away it seemed ! Although the upheav- 
als caused by the approaching moon had so altered the 
planet as to make it wierdly strange and unfamiliar, 
the men regarded it with an overpowering loneliness 
and homesickness. 

Just then they became aware of a rocky asteroid 
coming up over the horizon. It was Ceres ; Ceres, the 
tiny world which had knocked earth’s satellite out of 
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its accustomed orbit and sent it down to wreak havoc 
and destruction on the earth. Mitford cursed it, as 
though it were a living being, but Downer, who had 
been lost in thought, raised a restraining hand. 

“It might happen that Ceres will atone for what she 
has done,” he announced cryptically. 

The others stared at him a moment in mute aston- 
ishment, then deluged him with questions. He refused 
to tell them more, however, and withdrew into a corner 
with Hartley. The two scientists were seen to be in 
deep discussion, and did considerable calculating on 
paper. 

Ceres was obviously moving a trifle faster than the 
plane, for an hour later she had nearly caught up with 
it. The small planetoid filled a large part of the sky, 
for it was but a scant few hundred miles overhead. 

Hartley and Prof. Downer had been at the windows 
for the past fifteen or twenty minutes, anxiously watch- 
ing as the asteroid in its new orbit came slowly up 
behind them. Now they seemed elated, and turned 
excitedly to the others. 

“I believe we’re saved,” Downer cried. 

“How?” Mitford and Witherspoon demanded in uni- 
son. 

“The small gravitational pull of Ceres is slowing our 
Orbital speed down as it approaches us,” the professor 
explained. “That will naturally decrease the centri- 
fugal force pushing us outward, thus letting us descend 
to the earth.” 

“But won’t we be drawn to Ceres itself, since it is 
pulling us?” Mitford asked doubtfully. 

“Of course not,” the astronomer replied. “We are 
a bit nearer the earth than Ceres, and the earth is much 
larger than the little planet ; therefore the pull of Ceres 
is but an infinitely small fraction of the pull of the 
earth. On the other hand, the insignificant gravita- 
tional pull of Ceres is great enough to retard our speed 
a little. Much retardation is not required, for the cel- 
estial balances which hold the component parts of the 
universe together are very delicate, and easy to dis- 
turb.” 

Witherspoon took his place at the controls, in order 
to be ready to steer the plane as soon as it should come 
inside the atmosphere. The other three men watched 
spellbound from the windows. The suspense of those 
few minutes, during which no change in their motion 
or altitude was perceptible, was unbearable. At last, 
to the supreme joy of all on board, it was obvious that 
they were descending ; the clouds below seemed coming 
up to meet them. The plane still had considerable for- 
ward motion, and as a consequence their fall was not 
rapid. 

• They had all been so engrossed with the tense situa- 
tion that no one had noticed how stale the air in the 
cabin was becoming. Now it was no longer possible to 
ignore. Mitford opened the valve to their last oxygen 
tank. 

“We’re coming down just in time,” he remarked. 
“A few hours longer and we would have died of suffo- 
cation.” 

Young Barton was nOw coming to, and a few min- 
utes later Mrs. Downer also revived. Hartley ex- 
plained everything that had happened, for the pro- 
fessor was still busy with his observations. The six 
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humans were unutterably happy, for they were soon 
to feel the soil of Earth again beneath their feet; the 
soil of the world which they had given up as irrevoca- 
bly lost to them. 

Half an hour later they were but a hundred miles 
above the ground. Each minute of their plunge they 
were accelerating, for as their distance from the earth 
decreased its pull became stronger. Suddenly they 
were aware of a loud hissing noise. For a moment 
they were puzzled, then with horror Hartley realized 
its source. 

“There’s a leak somewhere,” he cried, “and our air 
is escaping into space!” 

Frantically they searched for the leak. Finally they 
found it; a tiny hole in the wall near the rear of the 
cabin, evidently caused by the tearing effect of all the 
strains the frail little ship had been under in the last 
few hours. Hartley flung his coat against the open- 
ing; the pressure of the air still remaining inside the 
cabin was enough to hold it in place. A large part 
of the life-giving fluid had escaped. 

The minutes dragged by. The little group was no 
longer happy; they watched anxiously for other leaks 
to appear. Counting minutes until they should be 
safely within Earth’s protecting blanket of air made 
each minute seem a century. More oxygen than they 
realized must have escaped, for the air of the cabin 
felt hot, and stuffy, and oppressive. 

The beckoning shelter of the ground was now less 
than fifty miles below. Already the plane was in the 
tenuous upper regions of the atmosphere, though of 
course it was by no means dense enough at this great 
height either to support life or to allow the propeller to 
take a grip. 

To the intense dismay of everyone, a second sudden 
outburst of hissing heralded another leak. This one 
was easier to stop, for even the slight pressure of the 
thin atmosphere retarded the outrush of the air from 
the cabin to some extent. But no sooner was the sec- 
ond leak stopped than a third appeared. 

The six frightened people gave way to sheer dismay. 
To be so near safety and then to see it snatched out of 
their reach was maddening to the extreme. Nearly all 
the air in the cabin was gone. One by one the helpless 
men and women Collapsed in a heap on the floor. The 
ground was but ten miles below them now; three or 
four minutes at the most and they would be in air 
dense enough to breathe. But would that be soon 
enough to save them? It takes an incredibly short 
time for the absence of air to kill human beings. 

Hartley and Witherspoon were the last to faint. 

“Quick, smash the windows!” Hartley cried, his 
breath coming in heaving, painful gasps. 

Witherspoon looked at the other in amazement, but 
there was no time for argument. Accordingly, with 
their last bit of strength, they set about smashing the 
strong glass windows, using anything they could find 
for the job. The aviator, being used to breathing at 
great altitudes, was not surprised to find himself the 
only one still on his feet, as Hartley fell nearbj-. But 
the next instant he, too, succumbed. His head seemed 
whirling in great circles, his pulses throbbed and 
pounded, his every breath was a gasping torture. Then 
everything went black. He felt as though he were 
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drifting- into a bottomless pit, as oblivion descended 
upon him. 

The plane plunged ever faster towards the rough 
surface of the earth. Perhaps a full minute elapsed 
from the instant Witherspoon fell to the instant the 
plane reached the four mile altitude. Here the air, 
though still rarified, began to be breathable. The pre- 
cious oxygen rushed in each of the smashed windows, 
yet no one stirred. 

• Still the unguided plane rushed downward. Very 

soon only one mile separated it from the hard 
ground. Only then did Witherspoon manage to sit up. 
There was a constriction across his chest, and a queer 
buzzing in his head. As memory returned, he realized 
he must check the headlong rush of the plane before 
it crashed, if human life was to continue on Earth. 

He struggled painfully to the pilot’s seat and man- 
aged to get the motor started. As the full-throated 
roar burst forth. Hartley and young Barton recovered 
their senses. They murmured a prayer of thanks when 
they learned how close had been their race with death. 
Then the three of them set to work reviving the other 
three, while Witherspoon leveled the plane off at three 
thousand feet. 

When everyone had been brought around, and they 
were all somewhat rested, a consultation was held. 
Upon finding that they had gas for Only a few more 
hours of flying, it was decided to use all of it before 
landing, in searching for the most suitable place to 
begin life anew. 

It was a strange new world they found; a world 
which contained nothing familiar to link them with the 
world they had formerly known. The near approach 
of the moon had pulled the surface of its mother planet 
asunder. Great ridges and craters marred the ground. 
Vast layers of rock that had lain deep below the sur- 
face since the morning of Time were now exposed. 

Gone were all the old boundaries ; gone the contin- 
ents. The contours and locations of the seas had 
changed. High places were now where formerly were 
valleys and oceans. Oceans and valleys occupied the 
sites of mountains. It was utterly impossible to. orient 
themselves by the landscape, for there was nothing un- 
changed. 

Three 

by Qarence 

THE DEAD WORLD 

It grew a little brighter in its place 
Six months ago. Its brilliancy increased. 

Until it was a flaming torch in space. 

Then shorter grew the blaze, until it ceased. 

Now it rides, pale in ashes, on its way, 

A reminiscence of a time that’s o’er, 

A haggard memory of yesterday, 

A ghost of things that were, and are no more. 

What hopes went out in conflagration there? 

What loves ceased when that torch was kindled high? 
What judments fell? What prospects young and fair 
Were blackened in that smoke smudge in the sky? 
.-\lthough of much that ghost world be the tomb, 
i know much has survived its scorching gloom. 



Gone also were the countless millions who had lived 
on the green planet. The vast tidal waves that had 
swept aroimd the world during the upheavel had car- 
ried away all animal life that had not been destroyed 
in the great earthquakes. The waves had totally oblit- 
erated all the works of man. The ruins of not a city, 
not even of a single building remained to give evidence 
of the existence of mankind. 

Vegetable life alone remained on the earth. Fire, 
earthquake, and flood had not been able to totally des- 
troy this tenacious form of life. A few green things 
were making their appearance in the slimy valleys of 
the newly washed world. 

The little party finally picked a small, fertile valley, 
somewhat cleaner and drier than the others they had 
seen, as the site for their new home. They landed, 
as the fact that they now had fuel for less than a half 
an hour of flying precluded further exploration. Ex- 
cept for the extremely remote chance of their being 
able, during the short span of their lives, to find and 
extract oil from the ground, these seven people were 
now doomed to live their remaining days in the rela- 
tively tiny portion of the world encompassed by this 
pleasant little valley and its immediate surroundings. 

These seven were starting over. The slate was 
rubbed clean. They and their children would soon lose 
all track of the former knowledge of their recent an- 
cestors, in their constant struggle to eke a bare exist- 
ence from the soil. But in time mankind would again 
branch out to all the corners of the planet. In time, 
by slow and patient toil and discovery, a new and 
mighty civilization would be built up, just as the one 
before it, which had been swept away in a few brief 
hours by the irresistible forces of nature. 

In time, perhap.s, animal life in myriad forms would 
again make its appearance. It must begin, as in dim 
ages past, with crawling things in the ooze of the sea 
bottoms. Then it must emerge slowly through the 
water to the land. Thousands, even millions of years 
are required for nature’s tedious progress. Even so, 
all forms of life might eventually evolve again upon 
the still-young world. 

Life is persistent. 

THE END 

Poems 

Edward Flynn 

THE ROBOT 

The robot of civilization 
Is seated today on his throne. 

His fingers of steel rule the nation. 

And his is the scepter alone. 

Food, raiment, amusement, and pleasure. 

All that is a part of the scene, 

Yes, even the dole of our treasure 
Is handed out by a machine. 

The robot of civilization 
Decrees that tomorrow will bring 
The ultimate mechanization 
Of every process and thing. 

We shall teach, we shall heal, we shall labor. 

By devices effective and keen. 

We shall even get on with our neighbor. 

Love, hate, live, and die by machine. 
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Men of the Dark Comet 

(Continued from page 57) 



looking exactly like a school of fish seen through still 
water on a summer’s day. So peaceful did those still, 
slender shapes appear that it was difficult to believe they 
constituted a menace to the people on the ground below. 

“Our weapons are so feeble,” muttered one of the 
crew, “it seems to me that our rockets themselves are our 
only means of striking an effective blow. After seeing 
the gash they tore in the ground — .” 

“ 'Ow are we going to get close enough to aim? We 
should ’ave to go so fast as to miss ’em by ’undreds of 
miles.” Thus a comrade. 

“What I say is,” went on the first, “to barge slap 
through the middle of ’em, then, while they’re all round 
us, fire the tubes blindly every way at once. Bound to 
’it some of ’em.” 

“You think,” queried Heathcote, “that would be suf- 
ficient to cripple any vessels we happened to be lucky 
enough to hit. Yes, I think so myself. The trouble is 
that we should almost certainly be ourselves annihilated 
by a collision with one of the enemy; and, while I know 
we are all prepared to face that, there would still be 
enough of them left to conquer the earth.” 

At this the tall figure of Boddington, who had been 
staring in dreamy fashion at the ceiling, stirred, and spoke. 

“I have been listening to your plans, gentlemen, to 
see if you have any better suggestions to put forward 
than the one I am about to make. The scheme of using 
the rockets as weapons is good, but I think mine is still 
better, and even if I fail, yours can still be tried. 

• “Before I left the dark comet the people who in- 
habit it, I had become very friendly with them, in- 
stalled in this vessel a weapon for use in this very war, 
and instructed me in the use of it. I require six as- 
sistants for its operation, which is the reason why I asked 
for six volunteers. We have already had a lesson in how 
efficient the machines of those people can be in the sur- 
prising effectiveness of their rockets. Shall we try it?” 

Wondering, the men agreed. 

“I must ask, captain, that I be in sole charge of the 
ship for a time. Everybody will follow me.” With these 
words he led them to the floor below, where all were 
obliged to wear magnetic shoes to get about in comfort. 
Here was a row of six machines, each about four foot 
in height, and housed in green metal. 

“You thought this was part of the gravity adjusting 
machinery, didn’t you, Heathcote?” Taking a gray brick 
out of a metal box securely clamped in a corner of the 
room, the tall man pushed it into the machine through a 
door in its side. It struck against something with a clear, 
ringing sound. Then he fiddled with various handles, 
and a dull throbbing filled the room. 

He now became intent on a metal sheet in front of 
him, shouting out numbers from time to time. “All set,” 
he announced at last, “now you can all come and see for 
yourselves.” 

Looking over his shoulder they saw, mirrored on the 
smooth surface, a picture of the edge of the earth with 
the Martian vessels poised, motionless above it, and a 
brilliant white spot glowing in the space near them. 

“That is where my ray is focussed : although it shows 
so clearly on the indicator, it cannot be seen outside, and 
only ourselves are, so far, aware of its presence. Watch.” 



As he moved two tiny dials the spot moved until it 
hid one of the enemy ships from view: instantly there 
was a blinding flash of light as the sides of the ship 
reflected back the light for a few seconds, a puff of red, 
then nothing remained but a cloud of gas. 

“One of tbe devils gone,” shouted a mechanic. 

Hardly had he spoken before another had gone the 
way of the first. Under Boddington’s guidance the mov- 
ing finger that must have been terrifying to its victims in 
its inexplicability and its almost instantaneous destruc- 
tiveness raced over the screen. 

The startled ships began to dart, like frightened fish, 
in all directions ; but their fate was inexorable. 

“What frightful ray was that you were using?” asked 
Heathcote, “to be so amazingly destructive over a distance 
of thousands of miles?” 

“Nothing more than the light and heat of our old 
friend, the sun. Those comet people understand radia- 
tion to an extent we cannot hope to equal until thousands 
more years of evolution have passed. This machine pro- 
duces a field of force, partly magnetic in character, which 
has the property of refracting light and heat in much 
the same way as glass, water, gas, or any transparent 
material does. This field of s force, extending round us 
for hundreds of miles and being thickest in the center, 
focussed the rays of the sun as a huge burning glass 
would. It is a weapon against which nothing can stand, 
as the tremendous force it uses is nothing to that it con- 
trols. You will find that brick of fuel I used somewhat 
smaller now : part of its substance has been entirely con- 
verted into energy. Unfortunately some of oui» victims 
fled across the earth, and we have caused some damage 
there, but it could not be avoided. Now let us give the 
planet. Mars, itself a lesson.” 

They went on to a point between Mars and the sun, 
and, using a field of force tens of thousands of ’miles 
across, focussed it to a diameter of a hundred miles on 
Mars. One of the men was kept busy feeding brick 
after brick of fuel into the machine. On the surface of 
the planet, as seen in the viewing screen, appeared wide, 
wavy lines of black running round and round the planet 
as it turned with its own motion: as the heat spread 
through the globe the polar ice-caps dwindled rapidly. 
Frantic appeals to stop reached them, and finally they 
learned that earth had accepted the Martian peace terms. 

“The job is done,” said Boddington, “and now I have 
one more thing to do.” Taking a heavy spanner, he 
smashed the most intricate parts of the machine to frag- 
ments. “That,” he explained, “was in pursuance of the 
promise I had to give before I was allowed to have the 
weapon. 

“Now to return. Messages we have received from the 
provisional governments of earth tell us that a grafeful 
people have transferred a large amount of international 
credit units to each of us. Heathcote and I, and to a 
lesser degree each of you, are now wealthy men. Per- 
sonally I shall accept but little of their gifts ; for I do not 
intend to return to earth, but am going to get a party to- 
gether and spend the rest of my life exploring the Solar 
System. Who comes with me?” 

All six men offered to accompany him. , 

“Myself,” said Heathcote, “I shall return to my familyj 
and continue in my old job as space captain.” 
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The Final Triumph 

(Continued from page 39) 



off as they reached the same definite area. They re- 
formed, slammed at full speed at the invisible barrier, 
only to jerk violently out of their course. 

Perrin swore sharply. Sputtering reports from be- 
wildered aviators brought uniform accounts : A wall of 
force held them off; unseen, yet impenetrable as steel. 
They skirted the barrier with impotent rage. 

The general set his teeth. Gun crews swung into ac- 
tion. A battery of field guns, long smooth snouts up- 
lifted, loaded and primed, waited the signal. 

“Fire!” 

Artillery officers pressed electrical firing contacts. 

Nothing happened I The great guns rested, cold, inert. 

Perrin swore luridly. An apologetic major was trying 
to explain : “All our electrical equipment is dead. It is 
being blanked out by some sort of wave. Those men are 
devils, sir!” 

“Devils or not,” the general ground out. “We’ll see 
if they can stand cold steel.” 

A great cheer burst from the troops as the orders 
were given to advance. They moved forward in great 
surges, bayonets gleaming wickedly in the sunlight. It 
was a long hard march through unbroken wilderness — 
the tanks had to be left behind — but the men sang and 
whistled the latest Broadway hits with great gusto. It 
was all a lark to them — this handful of scientists mak- 
ing monkeys out of high-hat aviators and snooty artillery. 
The navy too, had found its firing equipment out of 
commission. Lowly, sweaty doughboys, they were the 
guts of the army. The othef branches of the service 
had had to call on them for help. 

At two miles halt was ordered to reform in the woods. 
Open skirmish formation. Then, with a huge swelling 
cheer, they went forward at the double quick. A quarter 
mile, a half mile ; no opposition, nothing but the oppres- 
sive noises of the forest. The thunder of the surf. The 
base was only a mile away now. 

The soldiers pressed forward eagerly. The woods re- 
sounded with the crash of underbrush. Someone tripped 
and fell. He was a little ahead of his fellows. A ser- 
geant turned to curse his clumsiness, went headlong. 
Someone shouted something, and collapsed, his rifle mak- 
ing a dull thud as it collided with a tree trunk. 

By now the whole first line of troops was down, silent 
khaki bodies sprawled against the brown pine needles. 
Perrin, hurrying forward, took in the situation at a 
glance. 

“Electrically charged wires,” he said bitterly. “Damn 
them; they’ve thought of everything. Wire-cutters, ad- 
vance 1” 

The veteran company came forward, clad in insulating 
gloves, carrying huge steel wire-nippers. They went 
to work with a will, seeking out the innumerable fine 
strands, snipping them in two. An hour of hard gruel- 
ing work, and the captain reported to Perrin. 

“It’s no use, sir; there’s millions of them, hidden all 
over the map. We’ve only cleared up a few yards, and 
half my men are down. At that rate — ” 

At that rate, the general thought bitterly, he’d lose his 
whole command. He ordered a halt. No use killing off 
men uselessly. He sent a code radio to Washington ex- 
j plaining matters, asking for orders. 



The answer came back almost instantly. Qaremont, 
back at the field base, had already kept the ether sizzling. 

“Withdraw troops at once to field base,” the order 
read. “Leave Colonel Wills in command. Report at 
once to Washington. Bring Claremont with you.” 

• The rest is history. Every school child of this new 

era can recite it by heart. 

Every one of importance was present at that last 
great conference in Washington. High government offi- 
cials, senators, financiers, bankers, big business men, gen- 
erals, admirals. 

There was no time for endless talk. Decisions had to 
be made instantly. The whole country had seemingly 
gone mad, electrified at the spectacular resistance of the 
scientists, a handful of men, against the assembled might 
of the government. The fallen troops, it was discovered, 
were not dead. The current had been merely a paralyz- 
ing current, numbing its victims temporarily. 

The nation was in revolt, a mass movement of almost 
a hundred million people. The captains of industry, 
scared and panicky, were willing to yield everything. 
They feared the temper of an aroused people. 

The President took a firm grip of the situation. Se- 
cretly, he was somewhat glad at the turn of events. He 
had been swept into office years before as the exponent 
of a new deal. For the first few months the country had 
listened to him as to a prophet, acclaimed the vigorous 
steps he had taken to drag it out of the morass of depres- 
sion. Congress, bankers, business, had unwillingly lagged 
along, even when he struck boldly for radical measures. 

Then the tempo slowed. Three months had passed, 
and still there was a depression. People muttered, not 
realizing that the illness had been deep-seated, took time 
to cure. Big business recovered from its initial fright, 
fed the rumors of discontent insidiously, thrust unseen 
monkey wrenches into the machinery. The President felt 
the change, but could do nothing. All his fine plans were 
askew. He relapsed wearily, and waited. The wheel was 
turning again now; the Technocrats furnishing the power. 

He acted. Safe conducts were furnished to Roode and 
Grace. They appeared at the conference. All that day 
and the next they worked to come to an agreement. 
News came that the Middle West had set up a Tech- 
nocratic State. Other sections of the country were on 
the verge of similar action. 

That put an end to further bickering. A plan was 
evolved. The democratic form was to be maintained' 
with President and elective Lower House. The Upper 
House to be elected by unit divisions of the industries. 
The Technocrats, augmented to include a thousand of 
the greatest engineers, scientists, technicians, economists 
of the nation, to be put in complete control of industry. 

A nation-wide plan of production and distribution to 
be put into effect; no man, woman or child was hence- 
forth to lack the necessities of life. 

The terms of the compact were broadcast to a listening 
nation, and the televisor units disclosed the President 
of the United States and Adam Roode sealing the agree- 
ment with a hearty handshake of mutual respect. 

The new day had dawned ! 

THE END 
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The Radio Terror 

(Continued from page 19) 



M. Perignon approved: 

“Parbleur he said, “evidently an atom dissociated 
into its electrons is not destroyed any more than a piece 
of sugar that has been dissolved in coffee. Only a mad- 
man could dream of the destruction of the world.” 
Paulette, delighted at this approval, went On : 
“Certainly. Matter once dissociated, resolved into its 
simplest form, which is energy, would simply reform 
in another shape, and that’s all.” 

The marquis seemed pensive: 

“But,” he objected, “if I understand what you are 
saying, mademoiselle, if one dissociated matter, it 
would simply result in the creation of a new world. 
Faith, the one we are living in is so poorly made, that 
it’s almost worth the trouble of doing it to get a new 
one." 

And he added, laughing: 

“Don’t you think so?” 

• There was no echo of his gaiety. Paulette had a 
sensation that his laugh had something grating and 
unpleasant in it. And that voice, with its curious vi- 
brating inflections, where had she heard it before? She 
felt a disagreeable impression, as one does in the pre- 
sence of people one detests instinctively. 

She watched the marquis slyly from the corner of 
her eye — an art which all girls possess from the cradle 
upwards. The result rather astonished her. He radi- 
ated an atmosphere of superior intelligence; his eyes 
yielded to no one’s. But there was something vaguely 
antipathetic about him. 

All at once Paulette found the key of it ; the emotion 
he aroused in anyone who looked at him was fear. 

But the doctoress was speaking: 

“Well, you can make your new worlds in the labora- 
tory if you wish. I admit that I did not find the re- 
making of this one a pleasant affair. The darkness that 
came on the city last night found me at the door of a 
client with no way of getting in.” 

“And you, my dear senator?” asked Mme. Reynier- 
Vitral. 

“The Senate was in session at the Luxembourg, Ma- 
dame. We simply waited calmly, for it is the duty of 
the French Senate to give an example of calmness to 
the world.” 

The Marquis suggested : “You didn’t even try to tele- 
phone home?” 

M. Moutonneau admitted: 

“We did think of it. But the telephones weren’t 
working.” 

“And at the Chamber of Deputies?” 

“Peuhl They say that some of the deputies were 
really terrified.” 

“Oh, the deputies,” said the doctoress, “they’re 
young. The senators for my choice.” And she smiled 
archly. 

Then, she turned toward the marquis: 

“And you?” she said, “what did you do about those 
uncomfortable phenomena and the threats on the ra- 
dio?” 

Paulette glanced at the man thus addressed : 



“Me, madame?” said the marquis, “I am desolated 
to admit it, but I saw nothing. I was in the Bois de 
Boulogne, At a certain moment it seemed to me that 
it became a trifle chilly, and I came back to Paris too 
late — like the police. The show was over.” 

“You didn’t even see the discoloration of the atmos- 
phere? It was really superb.” 

The marquis replied drily : 

“No, madame. I missed the whole thing.” 

He put into that simple phrase a certain intonation 
of profound distaste, almost of anger. But he recovered 
with wonderful quickness, and added in a tone too lively 
not to be sincere: 

“It’s queer. I, who saw nothing at all, I am more 
astonished than you who were in the middle of Paris. 
I see the whole thing less clearly than you, Mme. Bras- 
seur, in front of your client’s doOr in the dark. The 
events of yesterday seem so incomprehensible. And 
what is queerer still is the way everyone talks about it. 
Look — I’m not dreaming am I ? I’m really in a circle 
of the greatest scientists of France? Well, when they 
told me about yesterday, I thought they were having a 
joke at my expense. I said it was impossible. Now 
you others, ladies and gentlemen, you are scientists, 
you say that it was possible, and you add, if I under- 
stand aright, that it was simply a sort of laboratory 
joke. Is that correct?” 

“Faith,” said Perignon, “hardly. I think as you do 
— it was impossible.” 

The marquis smiled. But it seemed to Paulette that 
his color changed. 

The senator remarked in a serious tone: 

“It’s a good thing you came to this reception. Now, 
if the world does come to an end, you will understand 
why.” 

“You are right, my dear senator. As you say. I’ll 
understand why next time. I’m glad I was a boyhood 
friend of the Minister of Science, For he certainly did 
not invite me here because of my knowledge.” 

And in a new burst of his mad humor, the marquis 
went On : 

“Then the only thing certain about it is that yester- 
day some millions of human beings were convinced that 
they were about to perish. Unfortunately, most of 
them were unable to see the senators giving an example 
of calmness to the world. Well, since we have arrived 
at the moment for confidences, perhaps Mile. Gribal 
will tell us her impressions?” 

It was said in a perfectly natural manner. Paulette, 
carelessly — for why should she be on her guard — re- 
plied with her ordinary frankness : 

“Mon Dieu! I was more interested than disturbed, I 
assure you.” 

“Brave child !" 

“My brother jokes all the time. And he was partic- 
ularly amusing when he put on mother’s old coat to 
protect himself against the cold. And we were all very 
much reassured when father arrived with his little 
lighted lamp.” 
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The marquis gave a start of surprise so marked that 
the others gazed at him. 

“Ah !” he said, “your father — ” 

“Father had a helium lamp that M. Mazelier gave 
him. And then, it was M. Mazelier who explained to 
us that the red light was not caused by a big fire as we 
thought.” 

“Ah I” babbled the marquis, “that Monsieur Maz — ” 

• He did not finish his sentence. His smile gave place 
to a kind of convulsive and horrible grin, and he be- 
came so pale that the doctoress said ; 

“Do you feel ill?” 

But the marquis was not one of those who is so easily 
overthrown. He bowed to Mme. Brasseur : 

“It is a trifle warm here,” he remarked. “Thank you, 
madame, but I shall not need your help this time.” 

At this moment an eddy of the crowd formed around 



the entry of a woman whose extraordinary beauty caused 
a murmur of admiration to arise as she came in. It was 
Mme. Ghislaine Roberval, the widow of the celebrated 
inventor who had produced the electric automobile that 
was driving gasoline cars from the market. 

She entered the salon at the precise moment when 
someone was saying to Gribal : 

“Mile. Paulette is making conquests.” 

“Yes?” he answered, non-committal but flattered. 
“Her conversation seems to have drawn to her the 
most intelligent and fashionable man in Paris. Don’t 
you know him ? It’s the Marquis de Saint-Imier.” 

The name struck Gribal like a flash of lightning. He 
excused himself to seek his daughter, all unsuspicious 
of the danger she was in. Or was it already too late? 
Had Paulette already said more than she should? 

(To be Continued) 



Captive of the Crater 

(Concluded from Page 25) 



The moon surface unfolded. Probably ten miles re- 
mained between him and the crest of the mountain at 
whose base the shaft opened. The ship steadied down 
to a straight away dive with power behind it. Lewis 
looked again at the moon’s surface, swelling up to meet 
him. Pike was crazy, mad! Even if the Moon Bird 
overtook him before he reached the shaft, it was coming 
too fast to alter its course. Those ragged pinnacles stuck 
up like shark’s teeth all around. 

The ship had no more than halved its distance from 
him when the moon’s surface was barely half as far 
away. It would be neck and neck, both Lewis and the 
ship gaining speed every second. Pike must stop! He 
was placing every life aboard ^he Moon Bird in peril! 
Another thousand feet would be too late ! 

Lewis wigwagged an order. Pike disregarded it. 

The shaft opened up, black and wide. The ship 
crowded on. Lofty peaks and pinnacles were reaching 
up. The Moon Bird was already in their maw! 

Lewis dropped from sunlight but could still see the 
gray, glistening ship as it headed down. She was fairly 
leaping with power. Darkness shut out everything and 
then a circle of light from the nose of the ship. Gray walls 
all around whipped upward from the light. The ship’s 
nose touched him. He gripped the rail of the catwalk 
and hung on. 

Anxious faces pressed against the port glass, but Pike, 
himself, calm and level-eyed, sat in the transparent cab 
seeing nothing but the unfolding tunnel. Those walls 
were a menace from all four sides. Pike was driving 
for the safety of the ship, 

Lewis vras anxious to get inside the ship so he dragged 
himself along the catwalk to the vacuum chamber. He 
entered it and signaled for the air pressure to be raised. 

Inside the ship the men went wild, all but Pike, who 
seemed more a mechanism than a man as he drove the 
Moon Bird down that two thoustmd mile tunnel of Luna. 

Some hours after, Lewis, Pike and the crew were out 
of the shaft and all had caught up with their sleep, the 
Moon Bird volleyed away from the moon surface and 
straightened out for earth. 



“What do you suppose made that smooth-walled 
crater?” Lewis queried of his friend. “Of course the 
moon is porous and the task was small compared with 
one on earth of similar proportions, but why do you sup- 
pose the walls were so smoothly laid ?” 

“I’ve thought of that,” Pike answered, “and we found 
something that reveals a good deal. Beyond the shaft 
on the depressed side is quite a large city still protruding 
through the fall of meteorites and ash. While waiting 
for you we found some machinery, ancient to be sure, 
but still in a fair state of preservation. Of course there 
will never be any more decay to anything on the moon’s 
surface, but this machinery evidently dated back to a time 
when there was water in the depression. There is a 
much deeper sink beginning less than a mile from the 
city. It is my idea that when all the water from the 
great depression was finally drained into the shaft and 
pumped from the other end, a city sprang up here to 
use and pump the water from the lowest basin. 

“You see, Lewis, my idea is that they dug this shaft 
from the crater on the earth side of the moon to tap the 
great lunar sea on the other side, which was probably 
fresh water. They must have sacrificed thousands of 
lives, when the final excavation was made, for the water 
would naturally rush to the far side of the shaft to seek 
a level with the water in the great depression. At first 
that was probably high enough to put the water quite 
near the surface on the other side of the moon. This 
condition no doubt existed for many thousand years.” 

“You’ve got a great imagination. Pike,” Lewis said 
with a tolerant chuckle, “but how do you account for the 
smooth walls ? The moon is porous and water falling over 
the walls could hardly have filled them top to bottom 
with solid rock.” 

“Proving my point,” Pike insisted, “That wall is ma- 
sonry. The moon creatures probably knew that if they 
did not wall in the shaft the water would be wasted in 
the giant caverns of the interior.” 

“Proving my point, also,” Lewis laughed outright, 
“You’ve got a great imagination !” 



THE END 




Science Questions 
and Answers 




Thin department ia conducted for the benefit of readers who have 
pertinent queries on modem scientific facts. As space is limited we 
cannot undertake to answer more than three questions for each letter. 



The flood of correspondence received makes it impractical also, to print 
answers as soon as we receive questions. However, questions of sren* 
eral interest will receive careful attention. 



The Age of the Earth 

Editor Science Questions and Answers: 

What is the generally recognized age of the 
earth; and how is it calculated? 

Warren P. Field, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

(Many people and groups have taken a hand 
in calculating or pronouncing on the age of the 
earth. The ancients used figures ranging from 
two to four million years, except for the Brah- 
mins, who held that the earth was eternal. No 
scientific estimate was made until the rise of 
modem geologic science at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, when It was based upon the time 
necessary to deposit the stratified rocks. Lord 
Kelvin, the physicist, made, at his time, a new 
high estimate of 40 million years since the 
earth was a molten globe. 

In 1899 Joly proposed a calculation based upon 
the amount of sodium deposited in the oceans 
each year and the total sodium now In the seas. 
His fimre further increased the earth's age to 
81 million years. 

With the development of our knowledge of the 
radioactive metals the *'uranium" clock has 
been established and is now generally accepted 
as the most accurate that we know. It is known 
that an atom of uranium ultimately turns into 
eight atoms of helium and one of lead. It has 
been found that a million pounds of uranium 
yields 1/7600 pounds of lead per year. Lord 
Rayleigh in 1921 said that the disintegration of 
radium "could be relied upon to have been the 
same in the past as we now observe it to be.** 
If we calculate the lead present in any uranium 
bearing mineral we can determine the length of 
time it has taken to produce it. From such data 
H has been calculated that the age of the earth 
cannot be possibly less than 1,600 million years, 
a considerable increase over previous estimates. 
Another estimate by the uranium clock, taken 
from a deposit of uranium-radium ore in Russia 
gives an age to the earth of 1,852 million years. 
Naturally these are minimum estimates, and it 
may be possible to find another clock that points 
to an ever greater age for the earth. Obviously 
millennia must have been necessary for the cool- 
ing of the earth, before even uranium could be 
formed.— Editor. 



The Size of a Molecule 

Editor Science Questions and Answers: 

Would you tell me through your excellent 
columns how large a molecule is? 

C. R. Bradford, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

(There Is nothing that we can see with the 
naked eye that we can use as an Indication of 
the size of a molecule. We can only give Its size 
in inches and then use analogies to convey the 
order of its smallness. If we had a cube 1/1000 
of an inch on an edge It would be invisible to 
the naked eye. Yet in this cube there would be 
in the order of 15,625,000,000,000,000 molecules. 

In order to appreciate the size of this, let us 
assume that each molecule were raised to the 
size of a grain of sand, say 1/32 of an inch in 
diameter. How large would our cube be that 
contained 15.625,000,000,000,000 molecules? It 
would be a cube 650 feet on an edge. Let ns 
assume that each molecule were as large as a 
ball 3'* in diameter. Then to contain the above 
number of molecules would take a box 10 miles 
on an edge.— Editor.) 



Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 

Editor Seienee Questions and Answers: 

I have read of a number of cases of carbon 
monoxide poisoning, in each case the victim 
being apparently unaware of the gas and dying 
quickly. Could you explain bow the gas affects 
the body to cause death? 

Homer Byng, 
Charleston, S. C. 

(Carbon monoxide, known to the chemist as 
CO, kills by its ability to form a combination 
with the hemoglobin of the blood and thus de- 
prive the tissues of oxygen. In other words, it 
prevents the hemoglobin from carrying oxygen 
to the nerve and muscular fibres, its action being 
so effective that death follows on the inhalation 
of relatively sipaU quantities. The effect depends 



not only on the amount breathed, but the time 
of exposure to it, the effect being cumulative. 
Since the gas is colorless, odorless and tasteless, 
no warning of its presence is found. Henderson 
and Haggard, two investigators, estimated that 
three parts of carbon monoxide in 10,000 is the 
maximum permissable in atmosphere to which 
men may be exposed for several hours. The gas 
is eliminated from the body in the form of the 
unchanged monoxide, and through the lungs, 
where it enters. Many deaths that occur from 
carbon monoxide are undoubtedly caused by the 
victim being made unconscious through the early 
inhalation, and remaining in a carbon monoxide 
atmosphere until he is dead. 

Sir Humphrey Davy early in the eighteenth 
century, in order to determine the effect of car- 
bon monoxide on the human organism, inhaled 
some of the gas himself. He filled a bag with 



third expiration ,thls^ feeling disappeared, 1 
seemed to be sinking into annihilation and had 
just power to drop the mouthpiece from my un- 
closed lips.** Davy’s blood at that time was 
probably half saturated with the gas. 

To resuscitate from the effects of carbon mon- 
oxide, oxygen is administered with 5% of car^ 
bon dioxide, which is to stimulate the respira- 
tion, causing deeper breathing. If the heart has 
not yet stopped beating, such resuscitation is 
effective.— Editor) 



Mysterious Algol 

Editor Science Questions and Answers: 

1 would like a little data which you possibly 
can give me about the Demon Star, known as 
Algol. 

Some astronomical authorities state thkt this 



Showing how Algol 
(Beta Perseus) ap- 
pears to vary in its 
light Intensity peri- 
odically. Algol is 
composed of a light 
(L) and dark (D) 
part, being a dou- 
ble star. When D 
eclipses L as seen 
from the solar sys- 
tem, the light from 
L faUa to 1/3 of its 
former brightness. 
When, however, 
they are In the po- 
sition LI and Dl, 
L is seen in its full 
glory. The period of 
variability of Algol 
is some 2 days and 
21 hours. 




four quarts of **hydrocarbonate'* which is hydro- 
gen and carbon monoxide, made by the passing 
of steam over charcoal. As he describes it, **after 
a forced exhaustion of my lungs, I made tiiree 
inspirations and expirations of the hydrocarbon- 
ate. The first inspiration produced a sort of 
numbness and loss of feeling about the chest 
and pectoral muscles. After the second inspira- 
tion 1 lost all power of perceiving external 
things and had no distinct sensations except of 
a terrible oppression on the chest. During the 



READERS 

If you like “Science Questions 
and Answers” in this magazine, 
you will find in our sister mag- 
azine, Everyday Science and 
Mechanics, a similar depart- 
ment, greatly expanded called 
“The Oracle.” Look for it, you 
science fans! 



is a double star, one component being much 
brighter than the other, while others have stated 
that there are THREE bodies, one a true sun, 
the second a dark body alm<»t as large, both 
revolving about each other and the pair in turn 
revolving about a dark body much larger than 
the other two combined. The late Garrett P. 
Serviss, in a Sunday newspaper article published 
about thirty-five years ago, is the authority for 
the last named theory. For the sake of a pro- 
jected story, I hope that his statement is correct, 
but I am asking you to give me the latest data 
if possible. 

W. Eldridge, 
Houston, Texas. 

(According to Harold Jacoby, professor of 
Astronomy, Columbia University, writing in his 
book, "Astronomy,** Algol is a form of variable 
star, whose brightness changes in a rather peri- 
odic fashion. Algol appears, as a matter of fact, 
to undergo a partial eclipse and, continues Prof. 
Jacoby, **it was not proved successfully until 
1889 when Vogel successfully observed the spec- 
trum according to the Doppler principle. He 
showed that the visible star Algol has a velocity 
of recession b^ore its period of minimum lumi- 
nosity, and an equal velocity of approach afteil 
such minimum. The explanation now postulates 
a dark but massive companion to the vUibkl 
star, and both revolving in nearly circular orbits' 
about their common center of gravity. The orb^ 
plane is supposed to be directed toward 
solar system, so that we see the orbits edge 
(Continued on page 95) 
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r r THIS department we shall publish every month your opinions. After 
all. this is your masraaine and it is edit^ for you. If we fall down 
on the choice of our stories, or if the editorial board slips up occa* 
sionally. it is up to you to voice your opinion. It makes no difference 
whether your letter is complimentary, critical, or whether it contains 



a good old-fashioned brick bat. All are equally welcome. All of your 
letters, as much as space will allow, will be published here for the benefit 
of all. Due to the large influx of mail, no communications to this de- 
partment are answered individually unless 25c in stamps to cover time 
and postage is remitted. 



The Shock of It 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

Please accept my best wishes for the splendid 
renewal of the great large eize and tSe issue of 
Wonder Stories t The April issue was simply 
superb, and contained the best array of stories 
that you could possibly have published. 

*‘The Revolt of the Scientists*' by Nathan 
Schachner took first place for its excellent ac- 
tion and smooth description. Hr. Schachner Is 
one of your most capable authors ; never let him 
go. never! 

**The Fatal Equation'* by Arthur G. Btangland 
claimed second place for originality and style. 

"The Light From Beyond’* by Clark A. Smith 
held third place for charm and adventure. Mr. 
Clark has only to write but what he produces 
a muterplece ! 

Next in line came "The Forgotten Man of 
Space,** "Giant in the Earth,** "The Man Who 
Awoke,** "Moon Mines,** and "The Dimension 
Twister,** all excellent! 

Please, however, don't use any illustrator but 
the superb, the incomparable, the magnifieent, 
the Paul! Any of the works of the other illus- 
trators do not make quite so nice a showing. 

I>ed 3. Walsen, 
Denver, Colo. 

(Pardon us. readers, but we really cannot get 
over the shock of a body of readers so loyal as 
to uniformly congratulate us for raising the 
price. Here today, when a mad drive Is going 
on to reduce the costs of everything • • • • wdl, 
it*8 a pleasant shock.— Editor.) 



The Irrepressible 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

I was very much pleased when I received the 
April iseue of my favorite magazine oontcining 
more pages and greater variety of stories. 
Wonder Stories as it is now is well worth the 
price charged for it. Keep up the good work. 

Nine good stories of science fiction I Here 
they are listed in order of merit. 

1. "The Revolt of the Scientists.'* Here Is, 
what I hope to be, the first of a fine series of 
stories concerning the same characters. Here is 
the end of the Liquor Racket. What next? 

2. "Moon Mines.** A new author. A fine 
tale. Come again, Mr. Binder. 

8. "Master of the Brain.'* You can be sure 
that I was happy to see the second of this series 
so soon. The first story was great, but this one 
is even greater. *Nuff said. 

4. "The Fatal Equation." I haven’t yet read 
a dull story by A. G. Stangland, and this one 
is no exception. It is one of his best. 

6. "Giant in the Earth." A "different" story. 

6. "The Forgotten Man of Space." I wish 
that Mr. Miller would write more often for us. 

7. "The Light From Beyond." 

8. "The Moon Doom." 

9. "The Dimension Twister." 

Some of the best stories you have published 
were serials, so please return to them. 1*11 
never forget such serials as "The Human 
Termites," "A Rescue From Jupiter," "Exiles 
of the Moon," "The Time Stream," "Brood of 
Helios" and other great serials. 

Wonder Stories has outlasted the depression 
80 far, which is more than other magazines have 
,done. I hope it will never be forced to suspend 
even one issue. May the circulation of our 
magazine triple before the year is up. 

I suggest the following changes on the cover, 
y 1. The title Wonper Stories in block letters 

I 

i ■. . '* 



directly on the background of the picture. 

2. Omit the band from the top of the page. 

8. Have a greater variety of colors for the 
background of the picture. 

4. Display the names of well-known authors 
prominently. 

Other suggestions : Please have the entire 
magazine illustrated by PAUL. He can't be 
beat. Now that the magazine is enlarged, how 
about pictures of the authors? Don't keep us 
in suspense. Tell us what to exi>ect in the next 
issue. 

Jack Darrow^ 
Chicago, ItL 

(We have had so many ideas for changes in 
the magazine submitted by the Irrepressible Mr. 
Darrow that some day we are going to get mad 
and use one of them. For several years Mr. 
Darrow has not missed a month in giving his 
comments destructive and constructive on the 
issue. We don't know what we would do were 
he to miss an issue.— Editor.) 



Beginiun? the Fifth Tear 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

For a long time I have been wanting to write 
to you, so here goes. I think the larger size and 
higher price is far nicer than the ematUr, de- 
pression or no depression. 

Although I think you print the best science 
fiction stories in general, I don't think that any 
magazine has a monopoly on all types of stories 
from a quality standpoint. There are other good 
science fiction magazines on the market, and 
they print good stories also, some good, some 
so-so and some terrible. As a matter of fact 
all of them have this fault. But I honestly be- 
lieve that you print the best stories on the 
average. 

1 think Paul is the best illustrator for covers, 
anyway. He seems to gather from the stories 
the most interesting scenes and in the manner 
they are imagined to be by the reader. 

In an issue or two you will be embarking on 
your fifth year of publication of Wondbi Stories 
and we, the readers, hope it will be as good if 
not a better year for you. We hope that the 
past standards will be maintained in regards to 
iUnstrations, stories, and general appearance of 
the magazine. 

In the last few issues you printed a story by 
Laurence Manning entitled "The Wreck of the 
Asteroid" which was in my opinion one of the 
best of the stories printed in the last year. I 
think that the story by John Taine, "The Time 
Stream" takes the prize for the last two or three 
years. I have also enjoyed very much stories 
by Richard Tooker, P. Schuyler Miller, and 
others. 



I ON LETTERS 

i 1>ECAUSE of the large nnrnKbr of let- 
3 ^ term we receive, wo find it physi- 
: cally impossible to print them ^1 in 
S full. May we request our correspond- 
: ents, therefore, to make their letters as 
• brief and' to the point as they can: as 
; this will aid in their selection for pub* 
5 lication ? Whenever possible, we will 
: print the letter in full ; but in some cases, 
; when lack of space prohibits publishing 
: the complete letter, we will give a resume 
z of it in a single paragraph. 



Once in a story in your magazine I saw the 
following error. (Not word for word). "An 
Irishman whistling his native song^ 'Annie 
Laurie'." "Annie Laurie" being a typical Scotch 
ballad it was rather funny. Also I hate to see 
grammatical errors such as "He dont" and "She 
don't," it is so unnecessary. 

This letter is not for publication in your 
readers edumn so don*t use it pUase, 1 really 
mean that even if it was a good one, which it 
isn't. 

Anyway, I'm still a supporter and a booster 
of your magazine and will continue to be one 
as long as I am able to. 

I read all the s. f. mags on the market so 
I think I can give at least a humble opinion. 
Good luck to you and the mag* 

"Reader," 
Seattle, Wash. 

(This letter is such an interesting one, that 
we are using it, and hope that "Reader" will not 
object* Naturally it makes us feel old, worn and 
fe^le to realize that at the end of this volume 
five years will have elapsed since with fear and 
trembling we put out the first issue of Wonder 
Stories. 

Five years of storm and tumult of the great- 
est depression the world has seen. During these 
five years the infant Wonder Stories, having 
never known the balmy seas of plenty, was 
forced to weather the gales of the depression. 
Five years of bad nerves for everybody, of lean 
diets and thin stomachs. Yet five years of a 
certain kind of growth that comes only from 
lean diets and thin stomachs. Oh where, oh 
where, will our wandering child be a year from 
today ? — Edit4>r.) 



For Raising the Price 

EdUor, WONDER STORIES: 

I have just completed the April issue of 
Wonder Stories, and I wish to congratulate 
you for raising the price to 25 cents and in- 
creasing the pages to the former number. 

I believe that the April issue is one of the 
best yon have issued for several months. A good 
assortment of interplanetary, mystery, and ad- 
venture stories contributed to its success. 

"Revolt of the Scientists" by the genius of 
science fiction, Nathan Schachner, brings back 
fond memories of the good old days of Keller, 
Leslie Stone, Harl Vincent, and Repp. Where 
are the authors of yesterday? Are they stored 
away in the desk and archives of the Editor? 
If so why not bring them forth? They are the 
real masters of science fiction. 

Let's have more science In the stories. Did 
the dropping of the name 'Science* from Wonder 
Stories indicate the passing of the real scientific 
tales? 

I have every issue of Wondes Stories, from 
the first "Air Wonder," and "Science Wonder," 
through the cut size page stage, through the 
fifteen cent era up to the present issue. I cer- 
tainly do not regret the smaU sum each month as 
I have been more than amply repaid dozens of 
times; not only in entertainment derived from 
the reading of the various issues, but also from 
education received from the many real scientific 
stories. 

I. for one, would welcome the return of the 
"twin" Wonder Stories with bigger and better 
stories! How about it. editor? 

Kenneth Hitch, 
Richmond, Calif. 

(Continued on Page 9t) 
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See HowEasy 
Ibu Can Learn 
HYPNOTISM 

TBITFREE 5 DAIS! 

CEE for yourself how easy It is to master the 
^ great science of Hypnotism — how quickly 
you can learn to bend people to your will— 
banish fear, worry and opposition — increase 
your earnings — and force others to give you 
the recognition, power and admiration you de- 
serve. I’ll show you how to use this great 
force to help you master every situation. 

In just a few hours I'll teach you the hidden 
secrets of Hypnotism — the methods used by 
the great operators — the amazing things you 
can accomplish once you understand this 
mighty power. You can use it to overcome 
obstacles, achieve your fondest ambitions and 
become MASTER of yourself, friends and ac- 
quaintances— either sex. Now you can quit 
being just one of the crowd — ^now you need 
not be unpopular, lonesome or unhappy a min- 
ute longer. Through this strange power you 
can learn how to stand out — dominate— to 
make your life what you want it to bel 
In this startling NEW 



book. The Science of 
Hypnoiiem, the world 
famous hypnotist— 

Prof. li. E. Young- 
reveals the most care- 
fully guarded secrets 
of this fascinating 
subject. He not only 
explains the methods 
of noted hypnotists, 
step by step — but tells 
clearly all about the 
nine stages of Hypno- 
tism, The Hypnotic 
Mirror, Mental Telep- 
athy, how to select 
your subjects, mag- 
netic healing, methods 
of hynotizing, how to 
wake the subject, how 
to make money out of 
hypnotism 1 

PRICE $2 

(plu9 15c postage) 

Money refunded 
if not aatisHed 
Truth Publieatloot, 148 E. SusMior 8t» Chleige, III. 



Myttsrles of 
Hyprrotttni R«rea(ed 

How to Hypnotize at 
a Glance 

Susceptible Subjects 

How to Hypnotize by 
Telephone 

How to Give an En- 
tertainment 

How to Make Others 
Obey You 

Overcmning BadEab- 
Ita 

How to do Dozens of 
Hypnotic Feats 

Uae of Hypnotism In 
Operations 




TRUTH PUBLICATIONS. 

148 E. Superior St, Chieago. III. 

Please send me your amazing new book — TAe Science 
^ Hypnotism— ‘by Prof. Young. I enclose $2.00 plua 
15c postage. If I am not satisfied after 5 days’ trial, 
I may return the book and you are to refund my 
money. 



Name 



Street and No.. 
City. 



State... 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Conimued from Page 91) 



(This seems to be a big month for us. Bou- 
quets and brick bats rain about our heads in a 
storm. We are especially glad to note that the 
matter of a dime does not stand between our 
readers and a bigger and better magazine. 
Imagine being congratulated for raising a price ! 
— Editor,) 

The Horrid Baron von — 

Editor, WONDEB STOBIES: 

1 am writing critically (?) as I have many 
things to say and have no desire to waste the 
space of your columns. Glad you have returned 
to the 25c size. Think the magazine is degen- 
erating. Suggestions to prevent this below: 

1. Stop idiotic cover illustrations and attempt 
more artistic ones. 

2. . Get new artist for inside illustrations and 
instruct him to read story before drawing. 
Paul’s pictures of men with mouths open are 
sickening. Someone suggested they are catching 
flies. I think they are members of the "Glee 
Club'* singing "Burgundy.** Maybe I misinter- 
preted them and they are really flsh in market 
or inhabitants of Venus. 

8, Instruct authors to eliminate plots where 
scientists* creation is turned loose on the world. 
First 85 such plots were all right but they are 
now getting tiresome. 

4. Do not print such expressions as : 

"Whirling vortex of flame.** 

**Glistening cascade of sapphire, emerald, 
rubies, etc.** 

"Infinite depths of stygian blackness.** 

(Keep authors from such primitive emotions.) 

5. Cease accounts of barbaric warfare. 

6. Limit love stories. 

7. Less melodrama. 

8. Publish list of at least one place in each 
city where WoNDEa Stories can be procured 
monthly. 

9. Less advertisements of "Sex Life** and 
"How to be Strong.** 

10. Continue discussions column — have auth- 
ors respond. 

Baron von Elmer Schnopsvltch, 
Hartford, Conn. 

(We think you are just horrid, Baron von 
Elmer Scbnopsvitch, and it would serve you just 
right if a reader wrote you an indignant letter. 
To criticise Wonder Stories, of all things. — 
Editor.) - ■ 

Well, Mr. Schwartz 

Editor, WONDEB STOBIES: 

Well, Mr. Schwartz, they printed It; and 1 
think they did it once before, too. You've 
DARED them to print your letters twice, and 
they've done it both times. Are you satisfied 
now? You shotild be. In my estimation Mr. 
Gemsback has done a remarkable job in editing 
Wonder Stories, and I would like you to show 
me ANY Editor that could do any better. It's 
impossible. 

I'U admit Mr. Gernsbaek has made several 
errors, but he*s corrected them all when be found 
out that they were errors. Just take a look at 
the April issue. Is there anything more that 
you want? Nine GOOD stories, 96 pages, a 
good editorial, and a larger Reader Speaks. 
What more could you possibly want. 

Both Wonder Stories and Mr. Gernsback's 
former publication, are well nigh perfect. In- 
stead of being rivals, these two dhould go hand- 
in-hand towards the great goat Dbth give us 
the best in science fiction, and are both truly 
wonderful publications^ 

I see an illustration by Marchioni in this 
issue. Fine. He (or is it she) is a fine artist, 
but not as good as Paul or Wesso. 

So keep up the good work, and I'll be a satis- 
fied reader as long as Wonder Stories is pub- 
lished. F. Lewis Torrance, 

Winfield, Kans. 

(Thank you, Mr. Torrance, for them kind 
woids, thank you, thank you.— .Editor.) 



Who Awoke" were wonderful too I have never 
been disappointed in Wonder Stories and I 
never hope to be. The best authors you have, 
from my point of view, are Laurence Manning, 
Otfrid von Hanstein, Clark A. Smith, A. B. Hil- 
liard, and Ludwig Anton. I hope to read more 
of their stories. 

Fernando Pedra 
Redwood City, Calif. 

(We are always glad toThear from our readers 
who have never written us before. Although 
there are a number of "steady correspondents,'* 
there are thousands of our readers who have 
never expressed their point of view on stories, 
authors, editors, etc. We want to hear from 
you readers who are hiding yoxir light under a 
bushel. — Editor.) 



Now Falls Asleep 

Editor, WONDEB STOBIES: 

Formerly Wonder Stories was the cause of my 
losing a good many hours from my night*s rest. 
Whenever 1 received my monthly copy of the 
magazine I could not retire until I had finished 
reading it. 

Now I have no such complaint to make; 
whenever I pick up a late issue of Wonder 
Stories, I can only get about half-way into the 
story before I fall asleep. Wm. Hayne, 

VaUejOh Calif. 

(This, indeed, is a difficult case. Yet there 
are so many people who suffer from insomnia 
such as coffee drinkers, that the •ability to pro- 
duce sleep should be prized. Perhaps to such 
sufferers Wonder Stories might come as a great 
boon. — Editor.) 



Don’t Attempt It Again 

Editor, WONDEB STOBIES: 

In ^e April issue the story "The Revolt of 
the Scientists" was great. However, your at- 
tempt to insert something like "The Light From 
Beyond'* in a science mag. is humorous. Don't 
attempt it again ; we insist upon reality not the 
ramblings of a Poe-like mind. 

Floyd Anderson, 
Racine, Wis. 

(Well now, readers, do you? It seemed to ns 
that Smith had some supporters. Or was that 
only the ramblings of the editors* minds ?— 
Editor.) 

Does It Make Sense? 

E^tor, WONDEB STOBIES: 

1 have just finished reading the April issue of 
"our swell mag.'* I noticed at once that we're 
back to two bits. That's good news or I'm a 
ginzie (with apologies to Eando Binder). The 
stories in the April issue lacked one thing— a 
love interest. I'm strong for science stories, 
but they must have a love interest to be good. 

I can believe in the possibility of any kind of 
science story except time travel Listen. Sup- 
pose I am doomed to die in 1948. I could jump 
into my time machine (assuming that 1 have 
one) travel to the year 1945 and stand over the 
grave in which 1 had been lying for two srears. 
It doesn't make sense, does it? 

Earle S. Troupe, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

(As we expressed it, some time ago, the chief 
virtue, which we believe to be a great one, in 
time stories Is that they give us an opportunity 
to see the future through the eyes of a man 
of the present. Time machines are painless 
ways to get into that future and see it. Nat- 
urally a person can't be in two places at one 
time. So in the classic example of that type of 
story, "The Time Machine" by H. G. Wells, 
neither Wells nor his readers were supposed to 
take the time machine too seriously. It merely 
gave Wells his opportunity to talce his character 
on a journey through time and witness the 
decay and death of the human race.— Fdt^or.) 



Completely Satisfied 

Editor, WONDEB STOBIES: 

This is my first letter to the '^Reader Speaks" 
column, and I must say that the last issue was 
great* "The Robot Technocrat” by Nathan 
^hachner was swell. "Wanderers of Time," 
"Dweller In Martian Depths’* and "The Man 



Objects to Technocracy 

Editor WONDEB STOBIES: 

(Congratulations for the return of Wonder 
Stories to its old, aristocratic, and dignified- 
shape, from that little pamphlet-sized booklet. 
Not only has Wonder Stories returned to its 
old standard, but it scored a smashing victory ^ 
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EVERLAST 

PEIST-PENCIL Size of Jumbo 



Guaranteed for Life! 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from Page 9t) 



after iU lonjr losing streak. The old batting or- 
der won the day, with home runs scored by 
P. Schuyler Miller with his “The Forgotten Man 
of Space,** by Clark Ashton Smith, who lifted 
one over the fence with “The Light From Be- 
yond.*' Laurence Manning also hit a homer 
into the right field stands with “Master of the 
Brain.** Eando Binder hit a smashing liner 
to center field for a triple with “Moon Mines,** 
while clean two-baggers were scored with 
**Glant in the Earth*' and **The Fatal Equation," 
However, much to my disappointment, H. K. 
Harris flew out with **The Dimension Twister,** 
and Nathan Schachner fanned on three straight 
pitches. His story might have been very good, 
had he not ruined it by glutting his pages with 
the half-baked Idea, Technocracy. 

1 consider it a disgrace to pr^se this foolish 
Technocracy. If it was ever adopted, it would 
destroy the ambition to **get somewhere.** With 
the end of ambition for progress, civilization 
would oollapse. I would place Technocracy along 
with many other unsound and unsafe policies 
such as Socialism, Anarchy, and Communism. 
Besides all your material on Technocracy have 
done nothing but praise it. If Wonder Stories 
continues to publish editorials like the one in 
the March issue, and stories like those of 
Schachner In the March and April issue, why 
wiQ it not publish editorials by such men as 
Walter Llppman and others who are opposed 
to Technocracy. 

1 would like to request that you mail Wonder 
Stories at the first of the month, rather than 
waiting tlU the middle, as you did this time. 
If you require entries for that story contest 
to be in your hands by March 14th, why do you 
not mail Wonder Stories at a more suitable 
date. Please try to be more punctual in mail- 
ing the magazine, and try to avoid defaulting 
any issue until it Is necessary to write and ask 
for the missing number. Wonder Stories has 
often committed that offense, hut happily, not 
recently. 



Think of it — a fine fountain pen 
at one end and a mechanical pencil 
with extra leads and eraser at the 
other. 

The pen alone is worth several 
dollars and with the pencil thrown 
in, you get the biggest value ever p" 
offered in this field. | 

The Everlast Combination is of I 
such good workmanship and mate- j 
rial that we GUARANTEE IT \ 
FOR LIFE. Made of beautiful j 
DU PONT PYROLIN, it has a | 
Durium GOLD NIB that writesex- i 
ceptionally well and stands up under j 
most severe usage. | 



A JUMBO SIZE in black for men 
and boys and a DAINTY SIZE IN 
black and exquisite mottled colors for 
women and girls. 

ATTACH $1.00 BILL TO 
COUPON AND MAIL 



Lifetime Pen and Pencil Co. 

Dept, WS, ISI Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send 
me prepaid one EVERLAST PEN-PENCIL 
with lifetime guarantee^ 

City and State 

SIZE D JUMBO □ MEDIUM 
Note: If you want your name in^>rinted in 
gold, add 2Sc extra. 



June Specials 



In this advertiiMnent nr* ihown a feir •p«ciaU *elect«d from o«r vMural 
catalor which conulna aereral thottoand item, of interest to radio and 
meehanicalljr-minded readers. 

ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS PAGE and save mane,. Hero aro oar 
simple terms: Send Money Order, Certified Check or U. S. Postace Stamps. 
If C. O. D. shipment Is desired remit 20 % remittance which mast accompany ail orders. If yon wish roods sent by Parcel Post, please Inclnda 
extra BU>ney for same. Any excess refunded to yon. 100% SATISFACTION ON EVERY TRANSACTION. PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 



“REAL PHONE” TELEPHONES 
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linaa. Operate from 
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AUTOMATIC BLOW TORCH 

This imora.-l. ENTIRELY AUTO- 
MATIC aleohol blow toreh ia ahw^teiy 
iBdiapeoaahU to the really up-to-date ax- 
pnimeoter. EzeeUeai for heavy duty 
•oldertais, alumiaum eoiderinc. tempeiiiK 
offri 0 tfooaprinceandmetala,ato. Made 
froin eoUd braM. A real tima and 
monav aavar. Maaaurae 
Paokea iadtridually. Shippinc weisht 

{i??siot.oo. . , , 

No. 1040 " Automatic Blow Torch* 

YOUR PRICE 




$ .75 



THE GLOBE TROTTER HOME- 
BROADCASTING MICROPHONE 




paaraaoa aad parforiaaaae. b a REAL 

Mar ba ttonn*eue la anr ka«M radla fa a 
law taiaataa Completa. aimpla InalrtMtiona for 
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ebratta aiokal aad furaiahad vHh lezw eoaaaetiac 
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Uttar nodal ia auapaadad la a deak-typa rtac ataod 
by aaebt auapaeakra aprlata. Both modala laeor- 

K rata a aoaraalaat u>cm tvltoh for awitohiag 
H tedlo to Btiaropboaa. 

$ .69 

$ 1.10 



No. 100 Deek Type Globe Trotter. 
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COMPLETE WORKSHOP OUTFIT 

A Factory In Itself 

Parforme all the operations of 
eereral diffaraat maohinea eom- 
biaad. It cHada. aawa. poUahaa, 
bu Stand drills. No axx>ariiuant- 
•r's laboratory U really eomplata 
without it. Comprisaa 9 btsh 
grade well manufactured parts; 
— mains tem and ehuok oomplate 
with two-speed puUsy, sawiabta 
and guide. 8' buffing wheal, po$* 
tahing oompound, 4* eiroular 
saw. 4* wira-aeratdi buSar. 
emaiT grinding whaaL aet of 9 
ateai driUpoints and 5 feat of ax- 
treaalyUwaalsatbwnflarbslt. Sat o» la a iffiy. SUpeteg waisht 
lOpoBsda. Uat priaa ia.00. . . ^ 

No. ItTS^Complete Workshop Outfit. 

YOUR PRICE 
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mech - - 

axperlmentert. 

e ncloae 4« poataga^* BooA wM 
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WORLD-WIDE SHORT-WAVE SET 

A Complete Radio— Not a Cenyertor 



A perfeei radio short-ware re- 
oaiver for use betwaao 18 and 
200 meters. To put into opera- 
tion. oonnaot antenna, ground, 
d^rolt *'B’* and two No. 0 dry 
esU **A'* batteriae, and baao- 
phoaae to the poata provided, 
plug in a type *30 tube, and tone 
ini A power amplifier may bo 
added for any degree of volume. 

Complete with 4 plug-in ooUs. 

Haa fina varoler dial for preoi- 
sloQ tuning. Maaaurea 6Hx7s4 
in. high. ovaralL Ship, walgfai. 

3iba. liitprioa..812.50. ^ ^ 

No. 18 0 0 W orld-Wida Short-Wave Sat. 
YOUR PRICE 
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SIGNAL TWIN WIRELESS PRACTICE SET 

Bare is a praetiaal* 
instruct! ra and sdao- 
tifie devioa that arary 
modem boy, man and * 
prospective radio 
"bug'* sboold bavef 
The aet operates efficiently w to 1,000 feet on any 
standard dry oaD battery. wQl operate at a greater 
distance however, provided a euffident number of batteriee 
are added. EACH INSTRUMENT IS A COMPLETE 
SENDING AND RECEIVING UNIT. eQuipn^ with a 

key. batiar aad cede plate aeoated oe a netal oa^ Fell iastnwtlaaa 
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IMPROVED SUN LAMPS 

Radiftte Ultra-Violet and Infra Red Raya 
Full atreiifth therapeutic health 
lamps at the lowest possible prloea. 
EXPENSIVE BUN LAMPS CAN 00 
NO MORE THAN WHAT THESE 
SIMPLE LAMPS 00. No coropU- 
cated mechanism to get out of order. 
Extremely simple to operate. In- 
structions Included. Available in two 
types, vis., the Jr. wUah utilifiaa an ordinary (km or tabia lamp for 
support aad a 8r. whlob has a bim of Ra own, Csaa 8 mm. aarboas. 
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NEW ELECTRIC WRITING FENCH. 

And now write by 
•leetoieltyf Imagine 
engraving your name 
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There U no danger of burning or orerbeating. Bold 
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SANE 

SEX 

LIFE 



By Dr. H. W. LONG 

A /ranib and atraiffhtforward discus 
gum cf tha nvaat intimata deUtUg •/ 
marriage with eomyitta txjAwaiion of 
tha art and praetiea of lovo. 



This Once 
Forbidden 
Knowlcdjre is 
Now Available 
to the Genera] 
P n b 1 i 
COMPLETE 
AND UN- 
E X P U E - 
GATED. 



Read This 
Remarkable Table 
of Contents 

Special Introdnction hf 
Dr. W. F. RebU, cele- 
brated aathor of **The 
Art of Love/* 

**A book to be of nee. 
oQuit be very plein in Ita 
languege end Ignore no de- 
UiU/* The only siederB beek 
I knew whieh attemsts this Is 
"Vane Sex Life sod Sane 
Sax LiTing." Dr. Long'! 
book It written for married couplet and gives sudi prac- 
tical and definite toformatioo that no one after reading 
It can be ignorant of the nature of the sex-act. or fail 
to know exactly bow It should be performed. « 

Importance of sex — wrong attitude toward sex mat- 
ters — sex and fear — right attitude— telling the truth. 

Sex knowledge being given to all people— prudery 
and selfiabness — a new wa it coming — growing de- 
mand for knowledge. 

Duty of newlyweds — innocence and Igneranco— 

purity and fullneti — ^getting the correct mental 
attitude. 

Description of male sex organs, and their appear- 
ance— detcriptloo of female lex organs and their 
appearance. 

Purpose of lex organa — man's part and woman's 

f art— difference between animals and human beings 
n use of sex organs — legal rights of husbands— 
a sin In marriage— husband's and wife's attitude— 
wrongful advice to bride-chastity vs. passloi^— 
levs, the teacher— the right way to happiness. 

The four periods of the sex-act — dangers of baste 
— dangers "let-down" to husband and wife— be- 

ing lovers after marriage— positions— the climax — 
falsa ideas of pregnancy— benefits of sex-act— perfect 
accomplishment an art. 

How to go about the first meeting— delay beneficial 
to virgin brides — haring children when wanted — the 
wife's rights in this matter — discovery of "Frto 
Time" and Its importance. 

Mlamatcblng and its dangers — how to avoid them— 
new posltiont— overcoming difference of time In cli- 
max by wife and husband — mutual delight — teaching 
the future bride. 

"Beierratus/* what it means and bow it beneflta— 
the complete sexual kiss — frequency — the "cold" 
woman— the impotent busband^lOTiDf to the end. 

Importance of cleanliness on part 
of both man and wife — the secret 
of success. 

The best time to have children 
— making a home— coitus during 
pregnancy — fear of pregnancy. 

‘*8ane Sex Life and Sane Sex 
Living" has received the enthu- 
siastic approval of thousands of 
doctors, and tens of theusanda of 
married people because it tails the 
things that all men and women 
want to knew. In language that 
everybody can understand and 






learn to use. Mall the coupon now 
and got a cony of tho AUTHOR- 
IZED, UNEXPURGATED EDI- 



TION— now reduced to only 12.15. 



Norley Book Company, Oopt W8-6-33 
M Park Place. Now York, N. Y. 

Enclosed Is my remittance for $2.15, for which please 
send me prepaid. In plain wrapper, a copy of the com- 
plete Authorized Dnexpurgated edition of "Sane Sex 
Life and Sane Sex Living" by Dr. H. W. Long. 



Address 



City 



- State^ 

□ Check box if book is to be sent C. O. D. 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from Page 9S) 



1 now believe that Wonder Stories should be 
able to attain a new hish standard, since one 
of the other science fiction magazines is out of 
business. Again I wish to congratulate Won- 
der Stories for iU return to the old standard, 
but I believe that most of the readers object 
to the recent stories on Technocracy, Socisdism, 
and other **acys** and “isms.** 

Bill Bailey, 
Pittsburgh. Fa. 

(Thanks for the complimentary remarks. We 
are very glad to see that you like the magazine 
in its present format again, but as to your idea 
that we are supporting or praising Technocracy, 
you are all wrong. Note particularly our editor- 
ial policies as to this. 

If you will get recent c<^ies of Everyday 
SciBNCB AND MECHANICS and read the two ar- 
ticles by the editor of tl&is publication, also the 
editorials, as follows: 

February, 1933, *'Machine-Men** 

February, 1933, **The Machine and the De> 
pression'* 

April, 1933, 'Tnventions and Prosperity** 

April, 1988, “Technocracy vs. Science** 
you will notice from these, that far from prab- 
ing Technocracy the editor violently opposes 
it. This, however, does not prevent ns from 
running stories in the magazine because a maga- 
zine of the type of Wonder Stories must be 
open-minded on every possible change that may 
come along in the future. Whether these changes 
are good or bad. it is not for us to say. Some- 
times it is a good thing to print a story which 
shows a horrible example bow bad things might 
be if they were not checked. 

If someone in 1927 or 1928 had come along 
and forseen exactly the present depression, and 
would have shown us and guaranteed us the 
aftermath of our so-called inflation and stock 
market crash, perhaps we would have taken 
measures sooner to ward off the present catas- 
trophe. 

It is thus with Technocracy and all other 
forms of government. It is a good thing for 
the human being to know what he might be in 
for even if it never happens. It tends to sober 
us up and show us into what sort of foolbhness 
it might get us into— Technocracy being one of 
them. 

The point we wbh to make here is that Won- 
der Stories will continue to show all phases 
of progress and supi>oeed progress, whether the 
editor personally approves of such ideas or not. 

The editor if he must do one thing must above 
all be open-minded. He must give every side 
its say.— -Editor! 



Proofs of Relativity 

Editor, WONDEB STORIES: 

“Even the theory of relativity remained a 
curiosity until ^perimental evidence predicted 
by Einstein was found for it/* Thb was the 
lut sentence of comment on “Relativity and 
Reality” and the “Book Review'* of Wonder 
Stories for AprO. 

From remarks, comments and answers to 
readers in your various publications I acquired 
the notion that you are a man who takes every- 
thing with sizable grains of salt. And conse- 
quently that sentence was quite a surprise for 
me. It shows plainly Giat relativity b proved 
by experimental evidence and therefore b theory 
no more, but plain hard fact. 

However there is still some free-for-all fight- 
ing going around about relativity. And there 
never was satisfactory experimental proof of 
it. It remains still a curiosity. It b true that 
Einstein predicted the bending of light rays 
around the suit, but it b abo true that there 
are at least three different natural causes that 
bend or rather refract the rays in question, or 
otherwise affect the apparent position of stars 
on photographic pbtes. 

It b impossible to show how much of bend- 
ing is due to the gravitational field of the sun 
and how much to other causes. And it b very 
doubtful that the gravitational fidd of the sun 
has anything to do with that bending. The 
definite proof b lacking, in any event. 

As much can be said for the advancement of 
the perihelion . of Hercury*s orbit. There are 
at least two causes that account for it in a satis- 
factory manner. Even the negative result of 
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The Pocket Telescope 
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it li n wonderfully powerful telescope. Esilly focu^ 
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tilting stand, height ex- 
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Price complete with 
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ANATOMICAL 

MANUAL 

THE UVING BODY 
Male and Female 

The Only Popular -Priced 
Anatomical Atlas Ever 
Published 

Only $2 

A UNIQUE NEW MANUAL OF SEC- 
TIONAL ANATOMI- 
CAL CHARTS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS PRE- 
PARED BY MEDICAL 
EXPERTS. 

This oew book shows 
the human body with 
each aspect of its struc- 
ture in separate sec- 
tions; the exaa position 



of all organs, every 
bone, muscle, vein, ar- 
tery, etc. 
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vtdad. and this Is In turn illustratad with nhata* 
graphs and drawings ta show In detail the differ- 



ant organs and other features of the human body. 
The book Is aspoelally recommended for the use af 
nurses, art students, ta lawyers for use in litiga- 
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vides ott the essential anatomical facts of 
pregnancy and the structure of the fe:::ale 
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THE READER SPEAKS 



MicheIson*8 ezperimentS"-«xperiment8 that 
started the trouble^is easily explained, thus 
makinff Fitzgerald's contraction entirely un- 
necessary and superfluous. 

I would like to know if there are some new 
experimental proofs of the theory in question. 

S. StoliarofF, 
New York. N. Y. 

(In the fli^t place, we said nothing, in the 
article referred to. indicating that we accept 
r^ativity as “plain hard fact." We do not ac- 
cept it as such. Our attitude, as we expressed 
it. is that the theory of relativity was a curiosity 
“until experimental evidence predicted by Ein- 
stein. was found for it." Now anyone recog- 
nizee that between a scientifle curiosity and a 
ecientifle law there Is a wide gap. The curiosity 
must become an accepted “theory." H must pass 
through the stage of an “hypothesis" and then 
may Anally become a “law." It does not be- 
come a law while any evidence exists against it. 

The relativity theory is a “theory" for which 
experimental evidence exists. That such evi- 
dence may be false, we do not deny. That it 
may he due to* other causes, we do not deny. 
That many physicists quarrel over relativity, we 
do not deny. We even ^ve some personal doubts 
as to the validity of the assumptions flowing 
froAh the FitzgersJd Contraction theory. But we 
do affirm that relativity is not today in the realm 
of a scientific curiosity. It is a scientifle theory 
that has behind it a certain weight of evidence, 
and a large body of reputable physicists and 
mathematicians. We are perfectly open-minded 
on the question of the ultimate passage of the 
theory to the state of being a “law." 

However, we would welcome from Mr. Stoliar- 
off some of the other explanations he refers 
to for the bending of light rays and the advance 
in the perilielion of Mercury.-— Editor.) 



Of All Fictitious Literature 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

The most remarkable and most plausible 
stories in your magazine, are those written by 
Otfrid von Hanstein. Mr. Hanstein is your 
best author. 

I do not care for too many interplanetary 
tales. 



"THANK HEAVENS 
FOR THIS BOOK" 



. . . Thousands Will Say 




Aii E/astl Seerets 



of l§^x and Mar- 
riage Revealed 

From a Doctor's Private Officel 

Ths assursn ts guMtitM ysu wmiW liks ta ask yaur 
awR a^ar sad DARE aat Tha RIGHT Mathada ta 
fallaw for aaaa tax axgariaa a a t — wsirlaga that vltl ra- 
Miia a tasting banayaiaaa a lava Ufa aat will grav 
mars camglatg wifli tna yaan, unfattarad by daubts and 
faan. Naw In a ravalutianary naw baok a Ihm/ faaily 
ghysielan aamas ta yaur ffrasida and barta ALL tha 
mystarlea of Ufa and lava— ineluding many *‘lnildf" 
itarias. hitharto hiddan bahind alRaa daars, 

THOUSANDS of books on sex and marriage 
J. have been written— but hardly one more out- 
spoken, and yet still tenderly sincere. “Sex and 
Marriage." by R. J. Lambert. M. D.— just pub- 
lished — ^wipes out alt the dirty sentiment and mis- 
information and reveals sex and love for what they 
REALLY are. This brand new book fearlessly 
tells you everything you should know about your 
desires — -dves you exact instruction for contented 
living. Plain language. 

Is ignorance or false modesty robbing you of 
the joys of normal sex relaticmship ? Do you want 
the NAKED TRUTH. Knowledge prevents and 
corrects missteps. 



Stones of the future. In my opinion, are the 
best: and many predictions in Wonder Stories 
are very plausible. 

Science fiction is the most up-to-date of all 
fictitious literature; and your magazine is the 
best of its class. Arthur Dewstow. 

Eastleigh, Hants. England. 

(This neat but brief compliment is sincerdy 
appreciated, coming as it does from one of the 
birthplaces of science fiction. We have noted 
with a great deal of satisfaction the grovrth 
in onr readers from England.*— Editor.) 



SCIENCE QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 

(Continued from po^fe 90 ) 



The dark body is supposed to be smaller in size 
than the luminous or visible one." In the course 
of their orbital revolutions, there will come a 
time when the smaller dark body will partially 
eclipse the luminous one. As soon as the eclipse 
U over the luminous body will regain full bril- 
liancy. Thus the star appears to have a periodic 
variation of brilliance. This periodicity was de- 
scribed many years ago by Sir S. R. Ball, as fol- 
lows: “For two days and ten hours the star re- 
mains of uniform lustre, being ranked about the 
second magnitude, then a decline of brightness 
sets in, and the star in a few hours parts with 
three-fifths of its brigditness. At the lowest point 
it remains for about twenty minutes, and then 
the brilliancy commences to increase so that in a 
few hours more Algol has resumed its original 
character." Vogel was able to prove that the 
distance between the two bodies is 3^ million 
miles, and the diameters 800.000 miles for the 
dark body and 1,100,000 for the luminous. Thus 
they are so close as to be in almost rolling 
contact. The combined mass of the two bodies 
Vogd found to be 2/3 that of our sun. Since 
Algol is 100 light years distant from us, 
the work of Vogel in determining so much 
about H is an illustration of the brilliance with 
which astronomers hare solved many dark prob- 
lems.— Editor.) 



Price ^1?* 

(15o extra for postage) 

Only a Doctor 
Can Tell All 

Here are answers to prob- 
lems only hinted at by 
others. “Sex and Marriage" 
contains true stories o( lives 
made wretched because they 
didn't know. Shows what 
happens when you disobey 
Nature's laws. Explains ev- 
ery unescapable perplexity— 
from the awakening of the 
sex urge to life's harvest 
period. Thirty-two fascinat- 
ing chapters! Each covering 
a different phase of sex and 
marriage. Here are a few 
subjects treated: Why Sex- 
ual Knowledge Should Be 
Told; Structure and Use of 
the Reproductive Organs; Is 
(Continence Harmful t; True 
Love versus Sensual Love ; 
Mistakes of the Bridegro<Hn; 
Immorality in Marriage; 
Birth Control; Sterility and 
Frigidity; Self-Abuse; 
Prostitution: Venereal Dis- 
eases. 250 pages, vividly Il- 
lustrated with anatomical 
charts. You simply must 
examine the boedt! 

TRUTH PUBLICATIONS 
14B C.Su|»Mlor8tr. 

Chicago, III. 



The Ban Truth 
Evaiyona Should 
Know 

—How to attract 
the opposite sex. 

—Is continence de* 
sirablef 

— 'M {stakes the 
b r ids groom 
should avoid. 

— 7r repression of 
desires harmful T 

—The never fail- 
ing secret of sex 
magnetism. 

Should young 
people discuss 
sexf 

— ]V h y husbands 
tire ^ wives. 

— What the signs 
excesses arc. 

—Should offspring 
he linUteaf 

—W hat every 
young wonian 
should know. 

— Sex health and 
prevention. 

— and many other 
startling revela- 
tions on sex and 
marriage, 

WARNING: 

ThitBNkIsNOTforMiMn 
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POPULAR BOMS OS SCIENCE 



THIS LIST CHANGED MONTHLY. NOTE NEW LOW PRICES 



w. 

MllMttoa *f i«Msl la 
p«tUat popnUf Btkaii 
bao h a. w« hav*. aiur 
■a nbaaMita ataw. m 
laatad tbaaa TMaKaa ba 
aaoaa tbajr raaaaaaat tba 
fmMaal boaka a< Ibalr 
■lad >a prlat today 
Tkara aaab a graat 
farlaty ibal wa ara aara 
H allaalbdy aay laaU 
aa wall aa aay raaalra- 
■aal af Ika aladaal a< 



Wa pabUah aa aato* 
lagaa aad aak yaa to ba 
kiad aaaaab to ardar 
dlr^ (raM tUa paca. 
Pranpl aUpBaala wQI 
ba Bada to yaa diraat 
fraa (ba paMlahWa 
Wa Baraly aalaaaalaar* 
lac kaaaa far a aasbar 
af pabUabm aad OUR 
rRICSa AU ad LOW 
OR LOWBB THAN 
WILL BK FOUND 
ANT WHSRB. RasMby 



ASTRONOMY 

MAN AND THE STARS, by Har- 
Ud T. SUtaoD. Cloth ooTOra, aUa 
S^zSH. 231 pagaa Ulua> (0 RA 

tratad. Prica 

Tba story of tha advantura of aa* 
troDomy, from tba days whao prind* 
tiva mao b^an wondaring about tba 
raaaoiog of tba baaTana, tbrougb 
iba work of tha graat pioaaara of 
tba aoiaooa to tha praeaot day. 
Profoundly axoitiog. 

THE UNIVERSE AROUND US, 
by Sir Jamaa Jaana. Cloth oovara, 
■iia 6H&3K. 861 pagaa. 50 

34iUuatratioD8. Prioa. . . •P^«w 

A oon-taohnical book wbiob rovas 
through tba myatariaa of modaro 
pbyaiaa and astronomy, opaning up 
naw riataa for tba imagination. 
Tha vary lataat word in pbyaionl 
•oiaoea. A marvaloua work. 

THE STARS IN THEIR 
COURSES, by Sir Jamas Jaans. 
Cloth oorars, sisa 8x8 H. 172 paga^ 
bOillustraUona and mapa. CO ^ 

Mc^arn astronomy and tba woodars 
of tba univarsa as aaan through tba 
giant tslsaoopas of today. An in- 
formal oonrorsational stylo, and 
simpla aoguaga has baan ratalnad. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY, by Ca- 
milla Ptamnmrioo. Cloth eovars. 
•isa 898 pagas. ^ QQ 

301 illustrations. Prioa. . •fW»W 
A ganarat daaoription of tha baavau 
writtan in an intarasting and lucid 
mannar for tboaa who wiab to ao- 
Quira a koowladga of aatronomy 
without taoboioalitiaa. 



AVIATION 

WINGS OF TOMORROW, by da 
la Ciarvn. Cloth eovars. six# 8^x 
8M. 284 pagas, 81 iUustra- CO RA 

tions. Prios ^A.JU 

Whan tba invantor of tha most rav- 
olutionary aircraft — tha autogyro — 
apaaks, watlstan with raapaet. Thia 
book is a notabla oontribution to 
air trans^rt sst forth intarsstingly 
and oonvinoingly. 



CHEMISTRY 

THE AMATEUR CHEMIST, by 
A. Frsdariok Collins. Cloth eovsrs, 
sisa 6x8 210 pagaa. 77 Cl RA 

illuatrations. Prioa 

An axtramaly aimpla but thoroughly 
praotioal ebamistry book. A vast 
amount of practical information is 
givan, also how to maka and do 
things whiob will save tima and 
monay. — 

EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, 
by A. Frad Collins. Cloth eovsrs, 
sisa 6x7H. 378 pagaa. 108 CO AA 

illustrations. Ftica ^a«UW 

Hara is a book that approaobas tba 
fasoinationB of ebamistry in a naw 
way. Contains a vast stors of intar* 
toting and unusual matarial. THE 
book for axparimaotars. 

HOW TO UNDERSTAND CHEM- 
ISTRY, by A. Fradarick Collins. 
Cloth oovars, sisa 6x7H. 822 pagas, 
numsrous illustrations. $2.00 

A clsar, simplo but sntartainlng book 
on tbs wondsrs of modern ohsmistry. 
It explains matter and its maka-np, 
diaeuaaaa eommon alamanta, shows 
what tba symbola of ohamiatry ara 
aad bow thay ara uaad and givaa 
countlasa otbar intarasting informa- 
tion . - - — -- 

POPULAR CHEMISTRY EX- 
PERIMENTS, by John H. Winn. 
Cloth Covers, sisa 10x8H, 80 pagaa. 
823 axparimants. 100 U- Cl RA 

lustrations. Prioa 3I-*W 

Absolutely 13s book for Junior 
Cbamista. Contains over 800 ax* 
parimaoto, all explained clearly and 
simply. How to make safe fira* 



works, inks and paints, gtaaa blowtag. 
food analysas and alaetroplating ara 
but a faw of tha axparimants. Tha 
elavarast and nawaat book OB tha 
•ubiaot. 

ELECTRICITY 

THE BOOK OF ELECTRICITY, 
by A. Fradarick Callina. Cloth 
eovara, sisa 6x7H, 186 Cl M 

pagas. Prica ^I.»R; 

With tha aid of this book, anyone 
may anioy tha fascination of oon* 
ducting slactrioal axparimants and 
laarn tba fundamantal prineiplae of 
slaotricity. Contains an abundanoa 
of useful information. 



PRACTICAL ELECTRICS. Cloth 

eovars, sisa 136 pages, 126 

illustrations $0.75 

A universal handy b^k on every- 
day alactrieal subjects. Covers 
among! to sobjaets : a^ms, battarias. 
balls, induetton, intensity and rto 
sistanea eoils, laieropbonas, motors, 
pbotopbonas. dynamo alaetrie ma* 
ohinas, talaphonas and storage bat* 
tarito, all writtan in a elaar and 
simple mannar. Just tba book for 
tba young slactrleian. 



THE WIMSHURST MACHINE, 
by A. W. Marshall. Cloth eovars, 
sisa 6x7, 112 pages, 30 illustrations 

W.75 

A Practical HandbMk on tha Con- 
struction and Working of ^a 
Wimshurst (Static) Machine, in- 
cluding Radiography. WirslaesTslsg- 
rapby. and many Static Electrical 
Apparatus. Writtan in simpla lan- 
guage for tha axpsrimantar. Only 
book of this kind. 

INDUCTION COILS, by H. S. 
Norria. Cloth eovars. sUa 7Hx6K. 
280 pages, 79 illustrations. ^ 

Practical handl^k on the eonstrue- 
tion and use of madioai and spark 
eoils. Also includes eoBstruotion data 
ooRuhmkorff. Tesla. ooUs,ate..Roant- 
gsn radiography, wiraltostala gr aphy. 
andpraoticalinformstioD on primary 
andsaoondary battariss. Ansxoallant 
axparimantar’s volume. 

HOW TO INSTALL ELECTRIC 
BELLS, ANNUNCIATORS AND 
ALARMS, by N. H. Schneider. 
Cloth eovars, sisa 83 pages, 

70 illustrations. $0.75 

This book was writtan to explain in 
practical language bow an slactrie 
ball oi>aratto and bow thay are in- 
stallad. Includes such subjaets aa 
battsrito, wires and wiring, burglar 
alarms, bra alarms, intsrpbona house 
ssU. etc. Worth its weight in gold. 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF 
SCIENCE, by R. J. Harvsy-Gibson. 
Cloth eovsrs. sisa 6 ^x8 H. 322 
fully illnstratad. ^ ^ 

Thu au^oiitariva work U masting 
ooa of riia graattot Scianea needs 
of tha general reader. Faacineting 
hUtoriss of tha great inventor' and 
dUeovsrias with lucid explanations 
of their work. 



EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, by 

A. Frederick Collins. Cloth oovsrs, 
sue 6x7H. 280 pages, 162 CO AA 

Olustrations. Prica 

A wealth of outstanding and sor- 
prUing experiments ara to ba found 
in thU book. Not only Taatly antar- 
taining, but also biiddy instruetivs. 
The h^k for amateurs. 



SCIENCE TODAY, by Watson 
Davis. Cloth cover, sisa 6^x8^. 

$2.50 

48 brief talks atto'it tha latest things 



nan, jrn. 

8H, 262 

UOO 



Science has found out— about tba 
sun, moon, stars, tha earth, light, 
•lactrieity, tba weather, germs, tha 
past of man, and dosMts of otbar 
abaorbing topics. 

INVENTION 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE IN- 
VENTOR, by Joseph Rossman, Pb. 
D. Cloth eovars, sisa 6Hs8‘ ' 
pagas, 13 illustratioos. 

Pries . 

A comprahaosiva picture of tha in- 
side of tb^nvantor's mind. Obasr- 
vatkma from 710 prominent inventors 
ara quoted. Many absorbing topics 
dUeussad, also facts never before 
in print. No inventor should mUs it. 

PATENTS, inventions, by F. 

B. Wright. Paper eovars, sisa 7>^x 

w W.35 

A praotioal and op to data guide for 
ittvantora and patantaas. How to 
protect, sell and buy inventions U 
also thoroughly (^cussed. DU- 
eussto all patent qnastions and shows 
you tba pltfaUa of most inventors. 



MECHANICS 

EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS, 
by A. Frederick Collins. Cloth 
oovars, sisa 6x7^, 802 pagas, 18/ 

illiutrations. $2.90 

Tha most fascinating book on mto 
ehanioe. Chuck full with axpari- 
mants yoo can make; all mechani- 
cal lock and clock movements, aa 
well aa perpetual motion in pro- 
fusion. - ■ - ■ 

THE HANDY MAN’S B<X)K, by 

C. T. Schaefer, M. E. Cloth covers, 
sise 8xOH. 341 pegss, 14 \A AA 
illustrations and diagrams •■vu 
A oomplste manual covering every 
phase of repai’’ and maintanance 
work in the home, factory, office 
and farm, readily vnderstm^ and 
applied by the ton-profeseional 
worker. A fine book. 



THE HOME HANDY BOOK, by 
A. Frederick Collins. Cloth oovsrs, 
stss 6x7^, 186 pages, il- Cl RA 

luatretad. Pnoa #I.JU 

This book teUs with many illustra- 
tive diagrams, bow to do tba thou- 
sand and one odd jobs around tba 
bouse which need to ba dona. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

HOUDINI’S ESCAPES, by Walter 
Gibson. Cloth oovars. sisa 8x8. 316 

53.00 

Tbs first and only authentic reoord 
of the actual methods devised and 
used by Houdini. Explains his 
UK dam miracles In non-tacbnical 
laaguege. Learn how thia maeter 
accomplished thj impoaaiblel 

NEW AND ORIGINAL MAGIC 
by Edward M. Metoey. Cloth 
eovars, sisa 8H^H> 205 pages, 89 

53.00 

A fund of information for tha pro- 
fsasional artist and bis younger 
brother, tha amateur. It eomprises 
numerous novel and entertaining 
magic affects. A permanent text 
and guide for tba worker in magic 
and mystery. Don’t miss this. 



How to order 

We cannot ship G.O.D. 
Our prices are net, as 
shown. Please include 
sufficient postaEa, for 
Parcel Post, otherwise 
books must be shipped 
by express collect. 



MICROSCOPY AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

SCIENCE AND PK.3CTICE OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, by John R. 
Roebuck. Cloth cows, slss 6*' 
8^. 298 pages, 63 illustra- 
tions. Price 

A practical book for tha profatoionat 
and amateur. Covers thoroughly 
and logically tha entire elementary 
ground of photography. Invaluable 
information and suggestions. 



THE BOOK OF THE MICRO- 
SCOPE, by A. Frederick Collins. 
Cloth covers, else 6x714, 346 pages. 

Pric“."*‘”‘‘°°*: 51.50 

Simpla but vivid dtocripUons of all 
tha wonderfully fascinating uses of 
tba microscope. Plant and animal 
Ufa, eurioua hygiene facta, tbs mi- 
erosoops in criminal iovastigatioa 
ara but a faw of the oubjaeto die- 
c u saad. Splendid for axpari- 
msntara. The only book of ito kind 
in print. 



SEXOLOGY 



THE SEXUAL SIDE OF MAR- 
RIAGE. by M. J. Exnar, M. D. 
Cloth oovsrs, sUs 6x7K, 363 pages. 

52.50 

An understandable b^k free from 
santimant or hypocrisy, for those 
who seek marriage at its btot. Daals 
frsmkly with intimate marriage rto 
lation^ipe, especially at erueial 
point! whera l^oraaea and misin- 
formation are often disastrous. 



SEXUAL IMPOTENCE, by Dr. 

Wm. I. Robinson. Cloth eovsrs, 
sise 6Hx8K. 603 pages, 18 CO AA 

illustrations. Pries ^w,vU 

The most eomplete book obtainable 
on thisimimrtantsnbject. Explains 
symptoms and eauses of impotenoe. 
atariUty. and frigidity. Qivae praa* 
tical advice for treatment and aura: 
with other valuable sax knowledge. 



COMPLETE BOOK OF SEX 
KNOWLEDGE, by Dr. Barnard 
Bernard. Cloth eovars, sisa 7Hx3] 

52.75 

At last bare is the book which dis- 
penses with conventionalism in the 
discussion in detail of the whole 
sex problem. Not a single side of 
the sex quesrion that has not bean 
fully treated. 



SEX CONDUCT IN MARRIAGE, 
by Dr. Barnard Barnard. Cloth 
oovars. 7Hx6H. 318 Cl TR 

pages. Price #l»f(J 

Answers simply and directly inti- 
mate questions which the author 
has been called upon innumerable 
times to answer. A sound under- 
standing of sex oonduet in marriage 
by simple, straight-forward explan- 
ations. A most valuable book. 



WOMEN. HER SEX AND LOVE 
LIFE, by Dr. WiUiam J. Robinson. 
Cloth eovars, sisa 6^x8M. 411 
I>agaB, numerous anatomi- CO AA 
cal illustrations. Prioa. . . 

A real book dealing with Intimate 
rslationa of woman’s sax and love 
Ufa. FuU of praotioal information 
of vital importance to every woman, 
and tbrou^ her to every man. 



SANE SEX LIFE AND SANE 
SEX LIVING, by Dr. H. W. Long. 
Cloth eovars. sisa 6^x7 H, 181 

KST; ^ 2.00 

Absolutely tba plainest book aver 
written on the sexual intimaeiea of 
marriage. Ignores no details, goes 
into every subject frankly and givee 
the most complete and practical in- 
formation ever eontained between 
two eovers. Endorsed by such men 
aa Havelock Ellis, Qso. B. Wilson 
and Dr. W. F. Robie. 



MARRIED LOVE, by Dr. Marie C. 
Stopes. Cloth eovers, sise 61^x7 * ' 
190 pages. 

Pries 

Over 800,000 eepies of thia famous 
book have bees sold already. It is 
one of tha most lucid, moat dsUcata 
and most helpful boolu aver writtan 
on tba vital subject of tba intimate 
contacts of love in marriage. In 
Ufting the ban on thia book Judge 
Woolsey has given the i>eopU a graat 
work. 



LOVE. A TREATISE ON THE 
SCIENCE OF SEX ATTRAC- 
TION, by Dr. Bernard 8. Talmay. 
Cloth oovera, also 6^x8 Ht 438 

p^aa, 181 Ulostratiooa. $3.00 

Because of the thoroughness aad 
complstsnsas of ita eoatants tba sale 
of thia volume waa rsetrietad to 
physiclana. It ia now available to 
men and woman who desire tha real 
truth and the intimate details about 
sax and love. 



SEXUAL TRUTHS, by Dr. William 
J. Robinson. Cloth oovsrs. sisa 

$3.00 

One of the moat UBlqus books ever 
printed. It is an answer to the re- 
quests from sane, sensible people for 
the honest, straight forward informa- 
tion they eennot find elsewhere. 
Don't ba without a copy of this 
fascinating and daring bMk. 



BIRTH CONTROL. OR THE 
LIMITATION OF OFFSPRING, 
by Dr. William J. Robinson. Cloth 
oovara.sisa 6x8, 283 pages. ^2 QQ 

This book on tba burning question 
of tha day baa bean written by a 
pioneer in Birth Control. It is be 
who advocated tbs movement to 
permit husbands and wives to decide 
for tbemMlves bow large their 
families should ba. 



SEX KNOWLEDGE FOR MEN 
AND BOYS, by Dr. WUllam J. 
Robinson. Cloth eovars. sis# 6 $ix7, 

te-. $2.50 

This is the one book that every man 
and youth, eonscious of his rasponsi- 
bilitias and health should road. Aa 
sxeeUant program for tbs sax educa- 
tion of tba boy makes it a doubly 
valuable book to parents. 

SEX, LOVE AND MORALITY, 
by Dr. WUliam J. Robinson. Cloth 
oovsrs. siss 6x7H. 167 CQ AA 

pages. Prioa 3’J-UU 

Hers is tha book which dares to be 
different. After a quarter of a 
century of daily axparisnoer, this 
author eoneludaa that Uia prasont- 
day eoneaption of love, sax and 
morality la wrong. In this pioneer 
book ba outline# a rational e^s of 
aaxual athica which liberal and in- 
telligaot people will be eager to 
aeoapt. 



MARRIED LIFE AND HAPPI- 
NESS, by Dr. l^illiam J. Robinson. 
Cloth eovsrs, else 6x8, 360 CQ AA 

paces. Pries >G.UU 

Hera la a book that every husband 
should read and sea that bia wife 
reads it too. For gsnuinalaatingusto 
futnsM, s better book for woman baa 
never bsso writtan than this fascinat- 
ing volume. Every pegs is crowded 
with advice and InformatioD. 



AMERICA’S SEX AND MAR- 
RIAGE PROBLEMS, by Dr. 
William J. Robinson. Cloth covers. 

rise 6M>8. 600 pagM. $3.00 

Never before have you read any 
book ao dariog and ao ontopokan. 
Facta proved by over 300 eassa taken 
from actual exparisoea. 



SCIENCE POBUCATIONS 



94W Park ?hix 

NewYork,N.Y. 



Wa enn get ANY book In Science or Ma- 
cnanlca. Radio, etc. Juat fumlah ua 
with Title and Author or tall ua In which 
topic you ara Interastad. 






NO HIGH PRESSURE SELLING 
NO HOUSErTO-HOUSE CANVASSING 
income; equal to requirements 

OF THE HIGH-GRADE BUSINESS MAN 

E. Lawson, of Tennessee, clears $108 profit his first 3 days in this business. 
He tops off these earnings with $113 profit on a single deal a few days 
later. J. C. May, Connecticut, cleared $262.35 the first 9 days he worked. 
J. E. Loomis, Oregon, earns $245 his first 9 days. A. W. Farnsworth, 
Utah, nets $64.16 his first day, a Saturday. S. Clair, New York, writes 
he is clearing as high as $70 a day. W. F. Main, Iowa, cleans up $291.50 
in 9 days. B. Y. Becton, Kansas, starts out with $530.53 net for 40 
days’ work! These men are beginners. How could they enter a field 
totally new to them and earn such remarkable sums in these desperate 
times? Read the answer in this announcement. Read about a new busineM 
that does away with the need for high pressure selling. A rich field that is 
creating new money-making frontiers for wide-awake men. Those who 



INSTALLING NEW BUSINESS SPECIALTY ON FREE TRIAL— MAK- 
ING TREMENDOUS CASH SAVINGS IN OPERATING COSTS FOR 
THOUSANDS OF CONCERNS THROUGHOUT THE U. S. and CANADA 



$4,707 SAVINGS FOR ONE 
KANSAS STORE IN TWO 
MONTHS 

BaDdei's Ridgeway of Kansas Invests 
$88.60 and saves $4,707.00 between 
April 5th and June 29tht Bowser 
Lumber and Feed Co., West Virginia, 
Invests $15, report savings well over 
$1,000.00! Fox Ice and Coal Co., 
I^consln, save $3,564.00! Baltl> 
more Sporting Goods Store Invests 
$45. saves $1,600.00! Safety Auto 
Lock Cori>oratlon, New York, In- 
vests $15, saves $686.45! 

With these and scores of similar 
results to display, our represent- 
atives Interest every buslness'.man, 
from the very smallest to the very 
largest. No one can dispute the 
proof In the photo>coples of actual 
letters wlich our men show. 

NO HIGH PRESSURE 

—SIMPLY INSTALL— . 

SELLS ITSELF 



COMPLETE 
TRAINING 
FURNISHED 

Every mhii with os today 
started at scratch, without 
previous experienee. many 
coming out of' clerking Jobs* 
many out of small busi- 
nesses, some out of 1 a r g e 
concerns. Wo teach yon 
every angle of the business. 

We hand you the biggest 
money-making husJness at 
its kind in the country. You 
try out this, business, Ah 
«OLtJTELY WITHOUT 
RISKING A RED COPPER 
CEN1» OF YOCTR OWN, 
Can't possibly tell you alt 
in the limits space avail- 
able here, Mail the eou- . 
pon now for full infor- 
mation n o t h i n g to 

risk* 6 T 6 r y t hill k , to 



Here Is a business offering an In* 

V’.int)on 60 successful that we 
make It sell Itself. Our representatives 
are now instructed not to attempt any 
selling whatsoeve'*! They simply tell 
what they offer, snow proof of success in 
every line of business and every section 
of the couTtry. Then Install the 
specialty without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once, OToduoing a cash 
saving that can be counted Just like the 
register mo,\ey. The customer sees 
with his own eyes a big, Immediate profit 
on his proposed .‘nvestment. Usually he 
has the Investment, tnd his profit besides, be- 
fore the representative returns. The represent- 
ative calls back, collects hts money. OUT OF 
EVERY $76 BUSINESS THE REPRESENT- 
ATIVE DOES, NEARLY $60 IS HIS OWN PROF- 
ITl THE SMALLEST HE MAKES IS $5 ON A 
$7.50 INSTALLATION! And the deal has been made 
without toll and trouble, without high pressure, ..with- 
out drudgery, without argumentl Nothing Is so convinc- 
ing as our offer to let results speak for themselves! 

While others fall to even get a hearing, our men are making 
sales running into the hundreds. They are getting the attention 
of the largest oonoems in the coimtry, and selling to the smaller 
businesses by the thousands. Business is GOOD, in this line, 

In small towns or big city alike! It’s on the boom now* 

Get In wbllo the business Is young! 

START ON SMALL SCALE 

You can start small and grow big. This Is the field that the young man should enter 
and grow with. The mature man has the seasoning of experience which is worth thousands 
in this business. You can get exclusive rights. With profits from your first business you can 

F. E. ARMSTRONG, President, Dept 4058-F, MOBILE, ALA. 



Open an office, hire salesmen, branch out Into open territory where 
available, after you get going. Exclusive contract enables you to 
build an established permanent business which can be sold like any 
other business. Give your customers satisfactory service and they 
will be your prospects for repeat orders as long as they are In business. 
You can pay your salesmen double what they make in ordinary 
lines, and yet have a big margin left for yourself. 

A BRILLIANT RECORD OF SUCCESS 

America's foremost concerns are among our customers: Timken Silent Auto- 
matic Co., Central States Petroleum Corp., Acme Iron and Steel. Great 
American Life Underwriters. Houghton-MlflUn Co., National Paper Co.; 
International Coal, Street Railways Advertising Co., General Brake Service. 
National Radio, and scores of others nationally known. Thousands of small 
businesses everywhere, professional businesses, such as universities, newspapers, 
hospitals, infirmaries, doctors, etc., buy large installations and heavy repeat oraen. 

CUSTOMER GUARANTEED PROFIT 

Customer getF* signed certificate guaranteeing cash profit on his Invest- 
ment. Very few business men are so foolish as to turn down a proposition guar- 
anteed to pay a profit, with proof from leadi’’’' concerns that It does pay. 
Protected by surety bonded national organization. 

PORTFOLIO OF REFERENCES 
FROM AMERICANS LEADING CONCERNS 

Is furnished you. A handsome, impressive portfolio that represents every 
leading type of business and profession. You show immediate, positive 
Diroof of success. Immediately forestalls the argument, ‘'Doesn’t fit my 
business.’* Shows that It does fit, and does make good. Closes the deaf. 

RUSH THE COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 
^ TERRITORY FILLED IN ORDER OF • 



APPLICATION - 

If you are looking for a man-stze business, free from worries of 
other overcrowded lines of work, get in touch with us at once. 
Learn the possibilities now before the franchise for your territory 

is closed. This f — ' — ^ *'—* 

today as the tv 

in their early df - - . 

sway from you. Use the coupon for convenience. It wifi 
bring you full Information and our proposition Im- 
mediately. 

— — — 'l 

i MAIL FOR FULL INFORMATION 

F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Dept. 4058-F* Mobile, Ala. 

Without obligation to me, send me full Informattoa 
on your propi>sltion. 



Street or Route 
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WONDER STORIES FOR JUNE, 1933 



“A man may know more than is contained 
in this book: -he dare not know less/* 

Sex Knowledge 
For 



I Education for Boys 



By Dr. Wm. J. Robinson 

Here is the one book all men and boys 
need in order to know the real facts about 
themselves and their sexual powers. The 
book is brimful of vitally imi>ortant 
knowledge. It covers every field of sex 
instruction for men and boys. *‘Sex 
knowledge For Men'* has been praised by 
prominent authorities for the value of its 
contents. The eminent sociologist* Harry 
Elmer Barnes* writes : *T cannot imagine a 
more useful service to America than to 
put this book into the hands of every 
American at the age of 16 to 18. An in- 
telligent perusal of this volume will en- 
able a man to live as free from sexual 
maladies as humanly possible. It is clear* 
reliable* adequate, and candid.** 

In his valuable book Dr. Robinson dis- 
cusses every fact of importance to men 
and boys. A few of the subjects are: 

Physiology of the Sex Organs 
Puberty: Awakening of Sex Instinct 
Self-Abuse and How to Prevent the Habit 
Pollutions 

Sexual Impotence and Sterility 

Prevention of Venereal Dis- 
eases 

Who May or May Not Marry 
Sexual Abstinence and the 
Sexual Necessity 
Program for the Bo 3 r*s Sex 
Education 

Formerly $2.60. Special re- 
duced price $1. Contains 256 
pages, profusely Illustrated 
and handsomely bound. Or- 
der at once. 

Grenpark Companyi 
Dept.WS-633 
245 Greenwich St« 

New York, N. Y. 



Grenpark Company, Ospt WS-633 
245 Greenwich 8t.« New Yorl^ N. Y. 

Enolosed Is my remittance for $1 (plus ISo for 
delivery charges), for iHiich please send prepaid 
In plain wrapper a copy of Dr. Wm. J. Boblnsoo’s 
famous book, "Sex Knowledge for Men.'* 




Address 



City... 



Btsta.. 



CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertisements In this section are tnierted st 
the cost ot ten cents per word for es<A insertion 
—name. Initial and address each count as one 
word. Cash should accompany all elasslfled ad- 
vertisements unless placed by a recogniaed ad- 
vertising agency. No less than ten words are 
accepted. Advertising for July. 1933. issue, 
should be received not later than May 4th. 



DOGS 



BEAUTIFUL RegUtcmd bull pups, $15. Bull- 
dogs. 601-WS, Rc^kwood Street* Dallas* 
Texas. 



BOOK REVIEWS 



EXPERIMENTAL OPTICS by A. 
Frederick Collins, 310 ijages, stiff 
cloth covers, illustrated. Size 5x7%. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. Price, $2.00. 

The vtfsatile Mr. Collins rounds out bis series 
of exi>erimental books by turning his attention 
to the fascinating question of light phenomena 
and how the amateur can experiment on it. The 
book begins with chapters on light as a part of 
our seeing. Shadows and the measurement of 
light come next. Then there are chapters on the 
bending of light rays together with the descrip- 
tion of the exceedingly interesting instruments 
by which these bent rays are made valuable to 
man. Telescopes and microscopes are thoroly 
discussed. The marvels of color are treated. 
There is a chapter on strange, unusual lights, 
such as the eerie glows of the swamps, the cold 
light of the firefly, peculiar forms of illumina- 
tion. The interference, the diffraction, the 
polarization of light are then discussed while a 
final chapter brings out some of the newer con- 
ceptions of light as related to electricity and 
magnetism. Interesting experiments which any- 
one can perform are included. 



“WHAT IS TECHNOCRACY?” By Al- 
len Raymond. 180 pages. 5 by 7%*. 
Published by Whittlesey House, New 
York, Price, $1.60. 

Allen Ra 3 rmond has been a reporter on the 
staff of the New York Herald-Tribune for sev- 
eral years, and as such brings to bis study of 
Technocracy a slightly more racy and colorful 
picture of its history. He treats particularly of 
its history in its early stages when it was an 
informal group in Greenwich Village, with many 
now famous economists its forerunners. 

It includes not only a vivid description of 
Howard Scott, drawn from his personol acquain- 
tance with the newly-famous figure, but ^o a 
thorough critique and review of the bible of 
technocracy, Thorstein Veblen*8 “The Engineers 
and the Price System.** An estimate of other 
“apocryphal writings/* to use Raymond's words, 
a survey of the development of the Technocra- 
tic theory, and an analysis of its relation to the 
possible future life of the average American 
complete this rather dynamically written little 
book. 

It was Mr. Raymond's series of articles in the 
Herald-Tribune that served to focus natural at- 
tention upon Howard Scott* 



“TOWARDS TECHNOCRACY.” By 
Graham A. Laing. 100 Pages. 6% by 
9%". Published by The Angelus 
Press, Los Angeles. Price, $1.60. 

Almost every book which this reviewer has 
seen pertaining to that latest popular theory. 
Technocracy, has some special virtue to recom- 
mend it. In this case we feel that the special 
quality in this short work seems to endow it 
with a certain scholarly aroma, which none the 
less detracts not one bit from its interest. In 
tracing the development of society from a sim- 
ple civilization into a more complicated organiza- 
tion due to the development of machinery, and 
as a result, capitalism. Professor Laing gives a 
splendid picture of both sociological and cxiltural 
changes, both as to customs and governmental 
functions. 

There are also excellent surveys of the various 
proposed methods of reviving the dying state of 
capitalism. Professor Laing makes it quite clear 
that while we many understand the available es- 
sentials of Technocracy, and may picture the 
applications of its principles to American life, 
it is a highly complicated plan* and will not be 
so easily realized as most of its sponsors hope. 

The photographs at the end of the book speak 
much more eloquently than could any writer, and 
contribute a great dramatic aid in convincing 
the average mind that machines have worked 
such tremendous changes in modem life that no 
mere stretch of time could remedy its present 
evils. 



New AioRALJ' 

for ClI) 

Now conies a daring new book about sex, 
different from any other you may have 
ever read before. It is a book written espe- 
cially for men and women who are not 
afraid to face the facts, and who want to 
learn the real truth about sex and sexual 
intimacies. 

' This startling new book, by Dr. William 
J. Robinson, discusses in the plainest lan- 
guage everything pertaining to the sex life, 
both in marriage and out of it. Is it wise 
to think of morals only as it concerns sex? 
Is it right to think of love as being possible 
only in marriage? These vital questions, 
and many more are discussed openly and 
frankly in this great book. It gives yon an 
amazing new view of the whole question of 
sex, as seen by a famous Sexologist whose 
works are praised the world over. 

This Partial Table of Contents gives you 
a faint idea of the value and the complete- 
ness of Dr. Wm. J. Robinson’s wonderful 
new book, entitled: 

/ex. L€VE 

and 

AiOKALIXy 



Principles ef General smI 
Sexual MerelHy 
Premlseueua RelatioM 
Extra- Marital Relations* 
with 10 lllustratieni 
When Love CoMpIleatet 
tha Problem 

Frankness Between Hus- 
band and WIft 
The Demestie TrIs 
Lave and Sexual Intar- 
eoursa 

Wrong View ef Sanetlena 
and Duties ef Love 
Sexual Favors 
The Deublo Standard 
Unnatural Methedt af 
Lave 

Definition of Prostitution 
Prostitute's Moral Level 
Prostitute's Mental Level 
Ethles ef Prostitution 



Printed OB fiM 



pftpor. bMutUaUjr 
bound in Roy** 
VoUum OotL 




Does PrestitttUen Suppbf 
a Genuine Needf 
Will PreetItuHen Ever 
Disappear Entlrelyf 
What to Op With th# 
Prostitute 

Three Kinds ef Prootl- 
tutos 

Homosoxuallty. Transvei- 
titlsm. and Sadism 
Rapt 
Inoest 

Masturbatiaa 

Abortion 

^ConSir^^ er Birth 

Divorce 

Alimony 

Breach ef PresilM 

llletltimaey 

Mlscegenatlen 

Sex— What to Do AbMt 



Limited Edition, 
Write Today 

Boesuae of ite uan- M-l 
IrnnknoM, thin prsat book 
bo obtoieod e«Uo bp 
e«»&«eripCion. Tho oombov 
of copiao oo head io atriot^ 
limitod. sod oaee thcr / 
siw cone you any aovar / 
bnvo soother oppor- / 
tunity to obti^. / 
••Sui.Two nod Monl* / 
ft/.' Toko BO rioko. / 

|uk« oortnln (Sat / 

YOU wUl own a / 
aopy of tbia Wialljr / 

Important work. / 

Mai! yonrordot / 
at one*. FBI / 
in tho ooupoB / „ 

Bow. bofora / Booh Co. 
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Enoloaed is my ro> 
/ mittaaeo for $ 8 . 16 , 
/ for whkh Dlanae sand 
J me propsid in piotn 
f wrapper, o copy of the 
J Limitad Edition of "Sex, 
f Love and Mor^ty" by 
Dr. WUUsm J. Robinaoo 
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